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preface. 


The close of the fifteenth, and the beginnine 
of the sixteenth century, comprehend one of 
those periods of history which are entitled to 
our minutest study and inquiry. Almost all 
the great events from which Europe Tries 
«s present advantages, are to be traced- up 
to those times. The invention of the art of 
printing, the discovery of the great western 
continent, the schism from the church of 
Rome , which ended in the reformation of 
many of its abuses, and established the pre- 
cedent of reform, the degree of perfection 
attained m the fine arts, and the final intrg- 
duction of true principles of criticism and 
taste, compose such an illustrious assemblage 
of luminous points, as cannot fail of attract- 
ing for ages the curiosity and admiration of 
mankind. 
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A complete history of these times has long 
been a great desideratum in literature ; and 
whoever considers the magnitude ot the under- 
taking will not think it likely to be soon 
supplied. Indeed, from the nature of the 
transactions which then took place, they can 
only be exhibited in detail, and under separate 
and particular views. That the author of the 
following pages has frequently turned his eye 
towards this interesting period is true, but he 
has felt himself rather dazzled than informed 
by the survey. A mind of greater compass^ 
and the possession of uninterrupted leisure, 
would be requisite to comprehend, to select, 
and to arrange the immense variety of circum- 
stances which a full narrative of those times 
would involve ; when almost every city of 
Italy was a new Athens, and that favored 
country could boast its hiftorians, its poets, 
its orators, and its artists, who may contend 
with the great names of antiquity for the palm 
of mental excellence. When Venice, Milan, 
Rome, Florence, Bologna, Ferrara, and 
several other places, vied with each other, 
not in arms, but in science, and in genius 
and the splendor of a court was estimated by 
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the number and talents of learned men who 
illustrated it by their presence ; each of whose ^ 
lives, and productions, would, in a work of this 
nature, merit a full and separate discussion. 

From this full blaze of talents, the author 
has turned towards a period, when its first 
faint gleams afford a subject, if not more 
interesting, at least more suited to his powers. 
When, after a night of unexpected darkness, 
Florence again saw the sun break forth with a 
lustre more permanent, though perhaps not 
so bright. The days of Dante, of Boccaccio, 
and of Petrarca, were indeed j>ast ; but under 
the auspices of the House of Medici, and 
particularly through the ardor and example 
of Lorenzo, the empire of science and true 
taste was again restored. 

After the death of Boccaccio, the survivor 
of that celebrated triumvirate who had carried 
their native tongue to a high pitch of refine- 
ment, and endeavoured, not without success, 
to introduce the study of the ancient languages 
into Italy, a general degradation of letters 
again took place ; and the Italian tongue in 
particular was so far deteriorated, and debas- 
ed, as, by the acknowledgment of the best 
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clitics, to have become scarcely intelligible. 
The first symptoms of improvement appeared 
about the middle of the fifteenth century ; 
when Cosmo de’ Medici, after having estab- 
lished his authority in Florence, devoted the 
latter years of a long and honorable life to 
the encouragement, and even the study of 
philosophy, and polite letters. He died in 
1464; and the infirm state of health of his son 
Piero, who was severily afflicted by the gout, 
did not permit him to make that progress in 
the path which his father had pointed out, 
that his natural disposition would otherwise 
have effected. After surviving him only about 
five years, the greater part of which time he 
was confined to a sick-bed, he died, leaving 
two sons ; to the elder of whom, Lorenzo, 
the praise of having restored to literature its 
ancient honors is principally due. In succeed- 
ing times, indeed, that praise has been almost 
exclusively bestowed on Giovanni de' Medici, 
afterwards Leo the tenth , the second son of 
l.orenzo, who undoubtedly promoted the 
views, but never in any degree rivalled the 
talents of his father. 

Certain it is that no man was ever more 
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admired and venerated by his contemporaries, 
or has been more defrauded of his just fame by. 
posterity, than Lorenzo de’ Medici. Possessed 
of a genius more original and versatile than 
perhaps any of his cpuntrymen, he has led 
the way in some of 'the most estimable species 
of poetic composition; and some of his pro- 
ductions stand unrivalled amongst those ot 
his countrymen to the present day. Yet such 
has been the admiration paid by the Italians 
to a few favorite authors , that they have 
almost closed their eyes to the various excel- 
lencies with which his works abound. From 
the time of his death no general collection 
was made of his writings for upwards of sixty 
years ,' and after their first publication by 
Aldus in i554, upwards of two centuries 
elapsed without a new edition. Neglected in 
Italy, they seem to have been unknown to 
the rest of Europe. A French historian (a), 
in whose narrative Lorenzo makes a conspi- 
cuous figure, assures his readers that the 
writings of this great man, as well in verse as 
prose, are irrecoverably lost; and that he 

(a) Vaiillas, Aneccloies de Florence, ou rhistoire secrete 
de la Mallon de Medicis. p, 149, Ed, La Haye^ 1687. 
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would no longer be known as an author, 
were it not from the commendations bestowed 
upon him by his friends, and the attention 
’paid to him by Paulusjovius, who has assigned 
a place to his memory in his eulogies on the 
modern writers of Italy. 

But we are not to consider Lorenzo de’ 
Medici merely in the character of an author, 
and a patron of learning. As a statesman he 
was without doubt the most extraordinary* 
person of his own, or perhaps of anytime. 
Though a private citizen and a merchant of 
Florence, he not only obtained the decided 
control of that state, at a period when it 
abounded with men of the greatest talents and 
acuteness, but raised himself to the rank gf 
sole arbiter of Italy, and operated with con- 
siderable effect upon the politics of Europe. 
Without attempting to subjugate his native 
place, he laid the foundation of the future 
. greatness of his family. His son, and his 
nephew, were at a short interval successively 
raised to the pontifical dignity; and in the 
succeeding centuries his descendants became ’ 
connected by marriage with the first European 
sovereigns. The protection afforded by him 
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to all the polite arts, gave them a permanent, 
foundation in Italy. In the establishment of 
public libraries, schools and seminaries of 
learning, he was equally munificent, indefa- 
tigable, and successful; and these objects were 
all accomplished, by a man who died at the 
early age of forty-four years. 

t 

It is not however the intention of the author 
of the following work, to confine himself 
merely to the relation of the life of an indivi- 
dual, however illustrious. Of a family of 
whom so much. has been said, and so little 
with cer^inty known, a more particular 
account cannot be uninteresting. In aiming 
at this purpose, he has been unavoidably led 
to give some account of the rise of modern 
literature ; and particularly to notice many 
contemporary authors, whose reputation, at 
least in this country, has not yet been ade- 
. quite to their merits. In an age when long 
and dangerous expeditions are undertaken to 
develope the manners of barbarians, or to 
discover the source of a river, it will surely 
not be thought an useless attempt, to endea- 
vour to trace some of those minute and almost 
imperceptible causes, from which we are to 
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deduce our present proliciency in letters, in 
science, and in arts. 

Of the several narratives of the life of 
Lorenzo de’ Medici hitherto published, the 
most ancient is that of Niccolo Valori a 
riorcntine, eminent for his rank and learning, 
the contemporary and friend of Lorenzo. 
This account, written not inelegantly in Latin, 
and which composes a small octavo volume 
of sixty-seven pages, remained in manuscript, ^ 
till I.aurentius Mehus gave it to the public in 
1 7 4(), An Italian translation had Indeed ,been 
published at Florence, as early as the year 
i56o. The principal ev'ents in the Life of 
I.orenzo are here related with accuracy and 
fidelity : but upon the whole it gives us too 
distant and indistinct a view of him. Though 
sensible in some respects of the. magnitude of 
his subject, Valori seems not to have been 
sufficiently aw^are of the distinguishing charac- 
teristic of Lorenzo — the strength, extent, 
and versatility of his mind. Hence he has 
exhibited him only in one principal point of. 
view; either wholly ‘omitting , or at most 
slightly noticing, his many other endowments, 
closely adhering to his purpose , he confines 
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himselt to too small a circle, and enters not 
into those discussions respecting collateral 
events and circumllances, which a full display 
of the character of Lorenzo requires. The 
work of Valori may however be considered, 
not only as a well -written and authentic 
piece of biography, but as the foundation of 
all subsequent efforts on the same subject; 
although it wants that interest whichdt would 
have derived from a closer and more intimate 
examination of the temper, the character, and 
the writings of Lorenzo. 

By what strange fatality it happened, that ' 
the' reputation of the most eminent man ol 
his own^ asre should have fallen into almost 
. absolute neglect in the course of that which 
i mmediately succeeded, it is difficult to discover; 
particularly when we consider that the Italians 
have been by no means inattentive to their 
national glory , and that the memoirs of the 
lives of many of the contemporaries ofLorenzo, 
who were inferior to him in eveiy point of 
\aew, have been fully, and even ostentatiously 
set' forth. Whatever was the cause , it is 
certain that from the publication of the work 
of Valori in its Italian dress, till the year i 7 63, 
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no proiesscd account of Lorenzo de’ Medici 
inade its appearance in public ; although few 
authors have touched upon the history of 
those times, without paying him the passing 
tribute of their applause. This is the more, 
extraordinary, as the materials for enlarging, 
and improving the narrative ofValori, were 
obvious. In the year last mentioned, , the 
poems of l.orenzo were reprinted at Bergamo; 
and a new account of the life of the author 
^vas prefixed to the work (a). From this 
llo^vever, little is to be expected, when it is 
understood, that the biographer, in his intro- 
duction , acknowledges that it is, entirely 
founded on that of Valori; upon whose 
authority he solely relies, and protests against 
being answerable for any. fact alledged by 
liim, further than that authority warrants. To 
an exertion of this kind, as he justly observes, 
neither the deep research of criticism, nor 
the assistance of rare books , was necessary. 
In the few attempts which he has made to 
afford additional information, he has resorted ' 

(<i) Pociiic del Magnifico Lorenzo de’ Medici, con 
alcune Mcmorle attenenti alia sua vita, Tcstlmonianze, 8 cc. 
Brrgarao, 1763, appresso Pietro Lancellotti. 
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principally to Negri [a], and Varillas (/;), 
whose authority, nevertheless, he has himsel]’ 
<feservedly impeached ; and whose inaccuracy 
renders their testimony oflitde weight, when 
not expressly confirmed by other writers. 

‘About twenty years since, several learned 
Italians united in drawing up memoirs of such 
of their countrymen as had distinguished 
themselves in different branches 'of science, 
and arts ( c ) ; and the life of I.orenzo, . 
amongst others , fell to the pen of P, Bruno 
Bruni , professor of divinity in Florence. 
Unfortunately however it was executed with- 
‘ out any new researches , being entirely 
compiled from previous > publications ; and 
it must be owned that the work derives no 
advantages from the professional prejudices 
or opinions of its author. The conspiracy 
of the Pazzi is one of the most striking event$ 
that ever engaged the attention’ of the historian, 

and the circumstances which accompanied 

> 

(a) Istorla degli scrlttori Florentiiii, opera postum^ del 
P. Giulio Negri. Ferrara^ 17 22. 

[h] Anecd. de Florence, uf sup. 

W degU Uomini illustrlToscaui. In Lucca ^ 1771, See. 
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it, compose a body of evidence as accurate 
and authentic , as history can produce. But 
the delicacy of the biographer shrunk frorit 
the relation of an incident, that involved in 
the guilt of premeditated assassination, the 
Vicar of Christ upon earth ! This event is 
accordingly passed over v\dth a general 
reference to previous relations ; and an 
annotation is subjoined , tending to impeach 
the evidence of one who was an eye-witness 
of the transaction , and whose narrative was 
laid before the public immediately after the 
event took place ( ). No extraordinary 
number of pages was devoted to the work ; 
and it may be enough to remark, that the 
resemblance of Lorenzo de’ Medici docs not 
well associate with a set of petty portraits, 
hung up by way of ornament , in frames of 
equal sizes. In order to do justice to such a 
subject, a larger canvass is necessary. 

In enumerating the labors of my predeces- 

(a) Angfli Politianl Conjuralionls Pactiana anni 1478 
Comraentarlum , in eodem anno cxcusnm, in ^to sine loci et 
typographi nontinihus , itcrum typis imprcssiim Neapoli 
anno 1769 , cura et studio Joannis Adimari ex Marchionibus 
Bumbae. 
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sors, it may not be improper more pariicularly 
to notice the singular work of Varillas , to 
which I have before had occasion to refer. 
This book, written in a lively style, with great 
pretensions to secret information from manus- 
cripts in the French king’s library, has more the 
resemblance of a romance than of an authentic ^ 
narrative ; and if we may judge of the author’s 
private anecdotes, from his misrepresentations 
and mistakes in matters of more general noto- 
riety, we shall frequently be compelled to con- 
sider them rather as the offspring of his own 
imagination, than as substantiated facts. The 
absurdities of this author have frequently 
been exposed by Bayle (a), who has in many 
instances pointed out his glaring perversions 
of the relation of Paulus Jovius, the veracity 
of whom as a historian is itself sufficiently- 
equivocal. The accuracy of Varillas may in 
some degree be determined by the singular 
list of books and manuscripts from which he 
professes to have derived his information, 
the very existence of some of which yet rests 
on his own authority. 

t 

(a) Dicuonnaire Hxstorique et Ari, PoHiien^ See, 
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Such, however, being the attempts that 
had been made to exhibit to the public the 
life and labors of Lorenzo de’ Medici, I con- 
ceived that there could be no great degree of 
arrogance in endeavouring to give a more full 
and particular account of them: Nor was I 
deterred from this undertaking by the con si-, 
deration , that Providence had placed my lot 
beyond the limits of that favored country, 

Ch’ Appcnin partc» e’l mar circonda, c TAIpc. ” 

r 

The truth is , that in a remote part of this 
remote kingdom, and deprived of the many 
advantages peculiar to seats of learning, I 
saw no difficulty in giving a more full, distinct, 
and accurate idea of the subject than could be 
collected from any performance 1 had then 
met with. For some years past, the works 
of the Italian writers had amused a portion of 
my leisure hours; a partiality for any parti- 
cular object generally awakeni the desire of 
obtaining further information respecting it; 
and from the perusal of the Italian poets , I 
was insensibly led to attend to the literary 
history of that cultivated nation. In tracing 
the rise of modern literature, I soon perceived 

that 
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, that every thing great and estima!;Ie in science 
and in art, revolved round Lorenzo cW Medici, 
during the short but splendid era of his life, 
as a common centre, and derived fiom him 
its invariable preservation and support. — , 
Under these impressions I .began to collect 
such scattered notices 'respecting him as fell 
in my way; and the Florentine hi stories of 
Machiavelli, and Ammirato, the critical labors 
of Crcscimbeni , Muratori , Bandini , and 
Tiraboschi, with other works of less import- 
ance, of which I then found myself possessed, 
supplied me with materials towards the 
execution of my plan. I had not however 
proceeded far, before I perceived that the 
subject deserved a more minute inquiry ; for 
which purpose it would be necessary to resort 
to contemporary authorities, and if possible 
to original documents. The impracticability 
of obtaining in this country the information 
of which I stood in need, would perhaps have 
damped the ardor of my undertaking, had 
not a circumstance presented itself in the 
.highest degree favorable to my purpose. Aii 
intimate friend, witli whom I had been many 
years united' in studies and affection , had 
VoL. I. b 
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paid a visit to Italy , and had fixed his winter, 
residence at Florence. I well knew that I fiad 
only to request his assistance, in order to 
obtain whatever information he had an 
opportunity of procuring, from the very spot 
which was to be the scene of my intended 
history. My inquiries were particularly 
directed towards the Laurentian and Riccardi' 
libraries, which I was convinced would afford 
much original and interesting information. 
It would be unjust merely to say that my 
friend afforded me the assistance I required ; 
he went far beyond even the hopes I had 
formed, and his return to his native country 
was, if possible, rendered still more grateful to 
me , by the materials he had collected for my 
use. Amongst these I had the pleasure to 
find several beautiful poems of Lorenzo de’ 
Medici, the originals of which are deposited 
in the Laurentian library, although the former 
editors of his works appear not to have had 
the slightest information respecting them. 
These poems , which have been copied with 
great accuracy, and, where it was possible, 
collated with different manuscripts,, will for 
the first time be given to the public at the close 
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ol the present work. The munificence of the 
late Great Duke Leopold, and the liberality 
of the Marquis Riccardi, had laid open the 
inestimable treasures of their collections to 
every inquirer ; and under the regulations of 
the venerable Canonico Bandini , to whose 
labors the literary history of Italy is highly 
indebted, such arrangements have been adopt- 
ed in the Laurentian library , that every 
difficulty which might retard research is effec- 
tually removed. Unlike the immense, but 
ill-digested and almost prohibited collections 
of the Vatican, the libraries of Florence are 
the common property of the learned of all 
nations *, . and an institution founded by 
Cosmo, and promoted by Lorenzo de’ Medici, 
yet subsists, the noblest monument of their 
glory , the most authentic depository of 
their fame. 

Amongst a number of printed volumes, 
immediately or remotely connected with my 
principal subject, which wer^ supplied by the 
attention of my friend, were two works of, 
which he had given me previous information. 
These were the life of Lorenzo de’ Medici, . 
written in Latin, by Monsignor Fabroni, a 

b 2 
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learned Italian prelate , and published in the 
year 1784, in two volumes in quarto; and 
the life of his grandfather Cosmo, by the same 
author published in one volume in quarto in 
the year 1789. On receiving these extensive 
-productions, it became a sulqect of considera- 
tion, whether it might not be advisable to lay ’ 
aside my own narrative, although it was then 
far advanced, and satisfy myself with a transla- 
tion of the former of these works, adding 
such remarks as my previous researches had 
enabled me to make, i he perusal of those 
•volumes, whilst it alForded me considerable 
gratification, soon however convinced me that 
the purpose I had in view could not be obtain- 
ed by a- translation. The leading object of 
Fabroni is to illustrate the political, rather 
than the literary life of Lorenzo. It appeared 
to me, that the mere historical events of the 
fifteenth century , so far as they regarded Italy, 
could not deeply interest my countrymen in 
the eighteenth ; but I conceived that the 
progress of letters and of arts would be 
attended to with pleasure in every country 
where they were cultivated and protected: 
many other motives, some of which will 
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appear in the course Oi^ihe work, determined 
me to prosecute my original plan; and the 
history now presented to the public bears no 
more resemblance to that of Fabroni, than 
his does to that of his predecessor Valori. 
The general incidents in the life of Lorenzo 
are indeed nearly the same in all ; but- for 
most of the sentiments and observations that 

I 

may occur in the ensuing volume,, and fora 
considerable part of the narrative, particularly 
such as relates to the state and progress of 
letters and of arts , the responsibility must fall 
on myself. 

But although I have not thoughtdt eligible 
to rest satisfied with a mere translation of the 
works of Fabroni, I have derived’ from them 
very important assistance and information. 
The numerous and authentic documents 
which he obtained by diligent researches 
through the archives of Florence, and which 
occupy two-thirds of his work , are a treasure 
with which, in the Infancy of my undertaking, 
I little expected to be gratified. The assistance 
derived from these sources did not .however 
supersede, my exertions in procuring such 
additional information as other parts of the 
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continent and this country could supply., 
The Crevenna library, lately exposed to 
sale at Amsterdam, and the Pinelli, in London, ^ 
furnished me with several publications of 
early date , for which 1 might othcrwase long 
have inquired througliout Europe to no pur- 
pose. The rich and extensive catalogues pub- 
lished by Edwards, Payne,, and other London 
booksellers, wdio liave of late years diligently 
sought for and imported into England 
whatever is , curious or valuable in foreign 
'literature, have also contributed to the success 
of my inquiries ; and 1 may justly say, that I 
have spared neither trouble nor expense in 
the acquisition* of whatever appeared to be 
necessary to tlie prosecution of my w^ork. 

lam not, however, arrogant enough to 
conceive, that, even v/ith these advantages, 

I have been able to do justice to so extensive 
and so diversified a subject. Precluded by 
more serious and indispensable avocations 
from devoting a continued attention to it, I 
am apprehensive that Tacts of importance 
may either have escaped my diligence , or may 
be yet imperfectly related. The difficulties 
attending a critical examination of works of 
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taste, written in a foreign language, contribute 
to render me diffident of the success of my 
labors. In the few attempts to translate or 
imitate the poetical pieces of Lorenzo and 
his contemporaries, I mull regret my inability 
to do them more complete justice; an inability 
of which I am fully sensible, but for which I 
do not mean to trouble my reader with 
any further apology. Such as it is, I submit 
this performance to the judgment of the 
public ; ready to acknowledge , though not 
. pleased to reflect, that the disadvantages 
under which an author labors are no excuse 
for the imperfections of his work. \ 
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Liverpool, Dec, lygS. ( 

"W lien the first of these volumes was nearly printed, ! 

and the materials arranged for the second, I had the ; 

saiisfaction of obtaining a copy of a very singular and 
interesting work, in three volumes octavo, entitled 
Memoires Gnicalogiques de la Maison de Medici. For 
this performance 1 am indebted to the Marq^uis uf 
Lansdown; a nobleman who has conferred the most 
important benefits on his country , and whose attention 
has been invariably directed to the encouragement of 
those studies , which can only produce their proper 
fruits in that state of public tranquillity, which his 
distinguished talents have been uniformly exerted ^ 

to secure. 

The work above mentioned is the production of 
Mr. Tenhove of the Hague , a near relation of the | 

late Greffier of the states of Holland, Mr. Fagel, to 
whose memory it is inscribed in the following affec- , 

donate terms. 

A V heureuse memoire de Francois Fagel, 

Grejfier de leurs hautes puissances les Etats Genhaux 

des ProvinceS‘Unies : 

Heritier des vertus et des talens de ses ancetres, i 

ColUgue et ami du venerable vieilUird son pere,' 

Favori des peiiples et des grands. 

Fragile espoir de la patrie. 

Ami zile des lettres et des arts, 

Arbitre sur de C elegance et du gout, 

Et meilleure moilie de moi-mcme, 

£ut, 
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But, alas! the monument ^vhich affection had 
devoted to the memory of a friend, was itselt destined 
to remain unfinished; and the accomplished authoi^, 
by a fatality which will perhaps remind my readers of 
the events, related in the last chapter of this history, 
whilst he lamented the loss of his patron , was called 
to join him , in the society of the wise , the learned, 
and- the good of former ages — in that of Scipio and of 
Laelius, of Politiano and of Lorenzo de’ Medici. 

InUr odoratum Lauri nemus , unde sufiemei 
Tlurimus Eridani per silvam vclviiur amnis. 

Of such part of his work as was printed before his 

death, a copy had been presented by him to the / 

learned and venerable Dr. Maclcane of the Hague, 

the well-known translator of Mpsheim’s ecclesiastical 

history , with whom he had lived for many years in the 

most friendly intimacy. ' At the kind request of the 

Marquis of Lansdown, Dr. Maclcane transmitted these 

volumes to England ; and a probability having since 

occurred, of his obtaining another Copy, he has 

obligingly relinquished them to his lordship , by whose 

liberality I have now the pleafure of calling them 

* 

my own. 

Although these volumes appear to be rather the 
amusement of the leisure hours of a polite scholar, 
than the researches of a professed historian, yet they 
display an acquaintance with the transactions of Italy, 
seldom acquired^except by a ilative. To a great pro- 
ficiency in the literature of that country , Mr. Tenhovc 
united an indisputable taste in the productions of all 
the fine arts, and a general knowledge of the state of 
VoL. T . ^ 
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manners, and the progress of science , in every period 
of society. The fertility of Ills genius . and the extent . 
of his information, have enabled him lo intersperse his 
narrative with a variety of interesting digressions , and 
•brilliant observations; and the n\ost engaging work 
that has perhaps ever appeared, on a subject of literary 
history , is written by a native of one country , in the 
lansnaire of another, on the affairs of a third. 

Excellent however as the work of Mr. Tenhove 
certainly is, I have not derived from it any very 
important assistance ; which will be more readily 
credited, when it is understood that it commences 
with the history of the family ol the Medici , in remote 
antiquity, and adverting to every member of it, of 
' whom any historical notices remain, was intended to 
be continued down to the present century. The in- 
terval of time which 1 have undertaken to illustrate, 
extending only to the life of an individual who died 
at an early age , must consequently form a small portion 
in a work intended to embrace such an extent of time, 
yet not upon the \vholc more voluminous than my 
own. The character of Lorenzo is indeed finely conceiv- 
ed, and faithfully drawn by Mr. Tenhove ; and his 
accomplishments arc celebrated with a warmth of 
expression, which proves that the author was fully 
sensible of his genius and his merits. But it was not 
consistent with the plan that he had adopted, to enter 
into those particular inquiries, and more minute dis- 
cussions , which the duty of a professed biographer . 
requires. From this circumstance , and the advanced 
state of my work, I was not induced to make any 
alteration either in its arrangement or in the manner of 
its execution. After having proceeded so far in the 
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character of a sinaplc relater of facts, it would indeed 
ill become me to aim at the higher ornaments of 
composition. 

Servetur ad imnm 
Qjialis ab incfpto processerit. 

Unwilling, however, to possess such a treasure as 
the volumes in question , without enabling my readers 
to share it with me in some degree, I have frequently 
taken occasion , in the notes to the second volume , to ' 
cite the sentiments of Mr, Tenhove, on the subject 
of our mutual inquiry. I am aware, that by this conduct 
l am inducing a comparison by no means favorable to 
my own performance ; but having executed it to the 
best ol my ability , I have not been led by that consi- 
deration to suppress any thing which I thought might 
tend to authenticate or illustrate my work. The motives 
which have encouraged me to persevere in this under- > 
taking, amidst numerous avocations and duties, which 
connect me with society by almost every tie , have 
been a high admiration of the character of Lorenzo dc* 
Medici , the singular pleasure which I have enjoyed 
in tracing his history , and the earnest desire which I 
feel, to place him in that rank in the estimation of my 
countrymen , to which he is so eminently entitled. 
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F LORENCE has been remarkable in modern 
hiflory for the frequency and violence of its internal 
diilenfions, and for the prediledion of its inhabit- 
ants for every fpecies of fcience, and every pro- 

dnflion of art. However difcordant* thefe charac- 

•« 

teriflics may appear, they are not diiTi cult to 
reconcile: The fame a^live fpirit that calls forth 
the talents of individuals for the prefervation of 
their liberties, and refiAs with unconquerable re- 
folution whatever is luppofed to infringe them, 
in the • moments of domehic peace and fecurity 
feeks with avidity other obje 61 s of employment. 
The defence of freedom has alvvays been found to 
expand and flrengthen the mind ; and though the • 
faculties of tlie human race may remain torpid'for 
generations, when once roufed into a^lion they 
cannot fpeedily be lulled again into ina£livity and 
repofe. ' 

Of the rife of Florence little can be traced with 
certainly, although much refearch has been em- 
ployed on the fiihjeft. ' Jf we give credit to its 
hiftorian Machiavelli (a) it derives its origin from 
the ancient and venerable city of Fiefole, whofe 
walls yet remain at the diflance of about three 
miles from Florence. The fuuation of Fiefole, on 

a 

(a) Mac. JJloria Fiorentina^ lib, ii, 

VOL. X. 


B 


9 


i 


) 


the fiimmit of a fleep hill, induced its inliabitants, 
many of whom were early devoted to commerce, 
to cre(^ habitations for the convenience of traflic 
on the plain below, between the river Arno and 
the foot of the mountain. Durincr the continuance 

O 

of the Roman republic this infant- eflabifliment 
was reinforced by colonihs from Rome. The 
popular tradition of the place, countenanced by 
Landino (a) and Verini (Z»), refers this event to 
the times of the dicRatorlliip of Sylla, whilff Politiano 
places it under the triumvirate of Oftavius, Anto- 
nius, and Lepidiis (c). 


(a) ** Sed Florcntinj?} canerem primorjia gemis; 

“ NobUc Syllanum tempus ia onine genus; 

Syllanum genus Romana ftirpa colonos ' 

“ A Patribus nunquarn dcgeneralfe fuis. 

Landinus de Icuidibus Cojtni, 

fip, Bandinii Specimen Literaturce FlvrentiruSf voL i. )?. 102. 

“ Syllanus primus fugiens afperrima montis 
* ** Purgavit noHros arte colonus agros ; 

“ Atque Arnum rc£la, contiad^ii undique lymphiSj 
Obicc dilrupto compulit ire via. ” 

Land, de^rimordiis urbis. 

Ibid. i'. L p. 167. 

<*) ‘‘ FcHci Comites Syllae de marmorc templunj» * . • 

“ Mavorti pofucre. fuo,” 

Ugolinus Verin^s de ilUtJlratione Urbis Florcnti<Sc. 
JFlor. i636, lib. i. 9. 

(c) “ Deduxere igitur Floreniiam coloniam toinmviri Cajus CaefaJC 
** qui delude Auguftus, Marcus Antonius, Sc Marcus Lepidus etiam 
ponti/ex maximus, ” For many curious obfervations and learned 
conjedhires on ^e origin of fiefole and Florence, v, P^jlitiani £p» 
Hb» i. Ep. 9. 
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In the frequent irrnptions of the northern nations 
that fub verted the Roman Rate, Florence followed 
tlie fate of the reft of Italy; but about the year 
loio it had acquired fome degree of ftrength and 
independence, which W’as firft exerted in attacking 
and demolilhing the place from which it fprung («). 
F’icfole retains few traces of its former importance; 
but its delightful fttuaticfti and pure air ftill render, 
it an agreeable and healthy refidence. 

For fome centuries previous to the commence- 
ment of the prefent hiftory, the government of 
Horence liad flufluated between an ariftocratio 
and a popular form* The difeord and animofity 
that arofe from this inftability may W’ell be con- 
ceived. When either of the contending fadfions had 
•obtained the afcendency , the leaders of it foon 
difagreed in the exercife of their power ; and the 
weaker party, attaching themfelves to the body of 
the people, fpeedily effefled a revolution. The 
frequency of ele£lmg their magiftrates, at the fame 
time that it was favorable to the prefervation of 
their liberties, fomented. a continual fpirit of op-; 
pofition and refentment. A- fecret enmity, even in 

(^a) ** Aft ubi Syllanos felix concordia cives 
** Altius eyexit, Fefulae venere redaflaB 

Sub juga, tunc populi crevit nuinerofa propago. 

Urbs inimica, puteus, vicinaque moenibus oliiR 
^ Martigcnjc, ulteriuS fines efferre negabat. 

* ** Ac veluti quondam yeteres auxerc Sabini 

*• Sub Tatio Romani: lie urbs Pcfulana reli£lo ^ 

* Vertice vifbricem tandem xnigravit in urbpm.” 

yerimes dc illujlr, Urbis Fhr. Uir, 
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the mofl tranquil days of the republic , fubfiAed 

amoncT the leaders ot the did'erent fa6lions, and the 

Tiightch circumflance , whetlier of a foreign or 

doniehic nature, was fufheient to kindle the latent 

{park into an open flame. Tlie contefls between 

the GhihelUni and y^\Q^Guelfi (c), and between the 

Bianchi and the A’e/7 (/^), were entered into by 

tlie Florentines with an eagernefs beyond that of 

any other j)eople in Fnrope. For a great length of 

time I loreiice was at continual war with itfelf; and 

■ % 

(a) This diflindion bc(;:in about the twelfth century. In the, 
dincuiftons between the pope and the emperor, the parlifans of th» 
former were denominated Guelpiis, and ihofe of llic imperial faGiori 
CHbelincs; but in fuccceding limes tliefe appellations conveyed other 
ideas, and the name of Guclphs was applied to tliofc tvho, in any 
popular commotion, efpoufed the caufc of the people, whilft tliat of , 
Ghibelines became fynonymous to the optimates of the Romans, or 
Aiiftocrates. Ammiralo, without being able to trace the origin* 
pathetically laments the unhappy confcqucnces oi thefc dlftinGions 
to his country. JJloria Fiorentina^ v, i. p. 55. i32. But the particular 
circumftonccs which introduced them into Florence arc related at 
confiderable length by Nerli. Commentarii cW fatti civili di I'irenza, 
Augs» l/SS.yr. 2 . (Ire, ’ 

{b) For thefe faGions Italy was indebted to the city of Piftoia, 

> 

where a difagreernent look place between two young men of the 
family of Cancellieri, one of whom is called by Machiavelli, Geri, 
and the other. Lore. In tins conteft Geri received a flight blow from 
his relation, who immediately afterw'ards, at tJic command of his 

father Guglielrao, went to the houfe of Bertuccio, the father of Geri, 

» 

to apologize for Uie o/fence. Bcrtuccio, cirafp<:rat‘cd at the indignity, 
feized the young man, and with the afliflance of two of his fervants, 
cruelly cut ofl'ljis hand on a niangcr. This atrocious deed routed (he 
refentment of Guglielrao, who took up anas to revenge the injury. 
Cancellieri the common anceilor of the family had two wives, from 
<mc of whoni''^defgtndcU the Jjiic- cf iicin the other 

* * ^ - • 

■ / 

* 
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a number of citizens under the n.ime of Fuorufciti,* 
or abfentecs, were conflantly employed in attempt- 
ing to regain their “native refidcnce, for which 
purpofe they fcrupled not, by all pofiible means, 
to excite the refeutment of other powers again ft it. 

If their attempts proved fuccefsful , the weaker 
part^' left the city, till they in their turn could 
expel their conquerors. ! 

Tliefe difadvantages were Iiovvcver amply com- 
penfated by the great degree of freedom enjoyed 
by the citizens of Florence, ^vhich had the molt 
favorable effe(Tls on their character, and gave tliem ,• 
a decided fiipeflbrity • over the inhabitants of the 
reft of Italy. The popular nature of the government, 
not fubjeded to the will of an individual, as in 
many of tire furrounding flatcs, nor reAri^led like 
that of Venice to a particular clafs, was a conAant 

' incitement to exertion. Nor W'as it on the great 
body of the people only that the good effebts of 
tills fyAem %vere apparent; even thofe who claimed . 
the privileges of anceAry felt the advantages of a 
rivalship, which prevented theil* finking into indo- 
lence, and called upon them to fupport by their 

of Bertufcio. One of tliefe wives Was named Bianca, wliencc that 
branch of their family and (heir adherents were named Bianchi, .and 
their opponents by way o£ diftinciion, obtained the. name of Act/. 

The whole city cfpoufed ‘the part of one or other of tbefe fa^lionS, 
and the contagion foon fpread to Florence, where it received fresh 
vigor from tlie ancient diflenrions of the Cerchi and the Donati. Ihe 
<juan'cl shortly became tinOured with political enmity, and the 
Bianclii were conlidered as Ghibelir.es, the Neri as Guelphs. Mac^ 

TJ}. Tior. lib. ii. Amnt. TJl. Fior. v. i. p* 
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own talents the rank and influence which they 
had derived from thofe of their anceAors. Where 
the bufinefs of government is confined to a few, 
the faculties of the many become torpid for want 
of exercife; but in Florence, ^very citizen was 
converfant with, and might hope, at leaf!, to par- 
take in the government; and hence was derived 
that fpirit of induAry, which in the purfuit of 
wealr.il, and the extenfion of commerce, was, 
amidA all their . inteAine broils , fo confpicuous, 
and fo fuccefsful (a). The fatigues of public life, 
and tlie cares of mercantile avocations, were alle- 
viated at times by the Audy of literature or the 
fj)eculations of plillofophy. A rational and dignified 
eniployment engaged thofe moments of leifure not 
iieceAarily devoted to more important concerns; 
and the mind was relaxed without being debilitated, 

(a) The beneficial eflecls of their government were not unobferved 
by the Fioreniincs, ajid arc well adverted to by Verini. 

— ■■■ ■ Semperque aliquid novitatis in urbe eft 
Sfat tamen incolumis majeftas publica; caufa eft 
Prxclaris qiioniam ingeniis Fiorentia favet, r . 

Fcftinofquc libens virtuti impendit honores. 

Fx quo fi linguae vitacque induftria major 
Concefla eft cuiqiiam, noftram demigrat in urbe.m; 

I>t magis enitcat virtus uTii prasmia piompta; 

• iEquariqpe fibi fert aegre prifea colonos 
^ 21oliIitas, oriturque trucis difeordia, belli j 

Fitque minor cenfus, patrimoniaque haufta tributis, 

Reddunt attonitum qui ftcramate fulget avito. 

Contra autera folers 8c cedere nefeius, indat 
Foitunse, fuffimofque aniiBo jnolitur honores, 

Ver, cl: illujl. Urb, lib. 


« 




(?) 

and amiifed withotit^being depraved. The fupe- 
riority wli.ich the Florentines thus acquired was 
ciniverfally acknowledged ; and they became the 
hillorians, the poets, the orators, and the precep- 
tors of Europe. 

The family of the Medici had for many ages been 
eflecmed one of the moft confiderable in the 
' republic; nor have there been wanting authors 
Avho have derived its eminence from the age of 
Charlemagne: but.it mull be remembered , that 
thefe genealogies have been the produdion of 
fubfequent times, when the elevation of this family 
to the fupreme 'Command in Florence, made it 
neceflary to imprefs on 'the minds of the people 
an idea of its antiquity and refpedability (a). It 
appears however from authentic monuments, that 

fa) In a M. S, of the Riccardi library at Florence, of which I 
have obtained an ample extrad, entitled “ Ortgirie e defcendenza 
** della cafa dd Medici, ” the origin of the family grcatnefs is 
••romantically referred to Averardo de’ Medtci, a commander under 
Charlemagne, •who, for his valor in deftroying the gigantic plunderer 
Mugello, by whom the furrounding country was laid wafte, was 
■honored with the privilege of bearing for his arms fix palle, or balls, 

■as charaClcrillic of the iron balls that hung from the mace of .his 
fierce antagonift, the im'prefiion of which remained on his shield. 
Verini had before this accounted for the family name and-arms by 
-another hereditary tale. 

» 

Eft qui Bebryaca Medices teftetur ab urbe 

Venilfe; & Tofeam fobolem delcfle fuperbam 

Afierat: bine Meclicis meruit cognomen habere 

Ouod Medicus Tofei fuerit, fic ore venenum 

Dixerunt patrio: fa£lique infignia portet * ^ 

Senis in globuUs flaventem fanguine peltam. 

Ver* de illufl* Urbis, Ub» Hi. 
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many, individuals of this family had fignalized 
tliemfelves on important oqcafions. Giovanni de* 
Medici («) in the year i25i, with a body of only 
one hundred Florentines, forced his way through 
the Milanefe army, then beiieging the fortrels of 
Scarper ia , and entered the place with the lofs of 
tweirty lives. 

Salvehro de’ Medici acquired great reputation 
by his temperate, but firm refinance of the tyranny 
of the nobles (Z>), who ^ in carder to fecure their 
power, accufed thofe who op])ofed them of being 
attaclied to the party of ilie Ghibeliries, then in 
great odium at Florence. The perfons fo accufed 
were faid to be atlmouiilied, (imnionUi^ and by that 
adl were excluded from all oflices of oovernment. 
1 his cufloni was at length carried to fuch an ex- 
treme, as to become infulIlTable. In the year layg, 
Salveflfo, Iieing cliofen chief rnagiflrate, exerted his 
power in reformihg this abide; which was not 
however elleiSled Without a violent commotion, in 
wliich feveral of the nobility loft their lives. After 
tile death of Salveftro , his fon, Veri de’ Medici, 
continued to hold a high rank in the republic, 
and, like the reft of this family, was always in great 
favor with the populace. 

The perfon, however, who may be faid t6 have 

It required fome ingenuity to invalidate fo ftrong a prefumption of 
the ancient family profelfion, as arifes from the name of Medicif and 
the fix pills borne as their device. 

(u) Amm. Fior, i. 53 i. 

{b) Kfxzziy vita di Salvejiro dc' Medici* Flor* Amm* JJ^* 

Fior, ii. 716, 717* 


\ 
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laid* the foundation- of that ^reatnefs which ‘ his^ 
poflerity enjoyed for.feveral ages, was Giovanni 
de* Medici, the great grandfather of Lorenzo, the 
fubjedl of our prefent hiflory {a), By afliafl atten- 
tion to commerce, he acquired immenfe wealtli ; 
by his affability, moderation, and liberality, he 
enfured the confidence and efleem of his fellow- 
citizens. Without feeking after the offices of the 

O 

republic, he was honored with them all. The 
maxims, w'hich, uniformly purfued , raifed the 
houfe of Medici to th-e fplendor which it afterwards 
enjoyed , are to be found in the cliarge given by 
tills venerable old man on his death-bed to his two 
fons, Cofmo and Lorenzo (^); I Jed," faid he, 

' « that I ha\'e lived the time prcfcrlbcd me, 1 die con~ 
tent ; leaving you, my fons, in affluence and in healthy 
and in fuch a fation, that Kvhiljl you follow rn^ ex^ 
ample, you may live in your native place, honored and 
refpeded. Nothing affords ms wore pleafure^ than the 
refedion that my condiid has not given offence to any 
one:, hut that ^ on the contrary^ 1 have endeavoured to 
ferve all perjons to tjie hejl of my abilities. 1 advije 
vou to' do the fame. With refped to the honors of the 
fate, if you would live with fecurity, accept only fuck 
as arc be/lowed on you by the laws, and the favor oj 
your jellow- citizens \ for it is the* exereije of that 

(or) Giovanni nacquc nel i36o , ebbe per moglie Piccarda di„ 
Kannino di Odoardo Biicri nel i3S6. P'u principc ndia republica 
l iorentina, Arabafciatorc al Papa, a Ladiflao, e a Venegia. MoriU 
tii 90 di I'ebrajo del 1458. 

. * , Origins c defeendenzat MS* 

(^) Mac, TJl, Fior. lib* v.* ... 
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power which is obtained by violence^ and not of that 
which is voluntarily gwen^ that occafions hatred and 
contention,"' He died in the year 1428, leaving two 
fons, Cofmo, born in the year iSSg, and Lorenzo 
in i3g4 (a), from the latter of whom is derived 
the collateral branch of the family, that in the 
‘beginning of the fixteenth century obtained the 
abfolute lovereignty ofTufcany ( 3 ). 

F.ven in the life-time of his father, Cofmo had 
engaged himlelf deeply, not only in the extenfive 
commerce by which the family had acquired its ' 
wealth, but in the weightier concerns of govern- 
ment. Such was his authority and reputation, that 

{< 3 ) Origine c dijeendenza, MS. 

{b) At ihs inftduce of the two brothers', Donatello the fculptof, 
ercQocl a inomimcnt to the memory of their father Giovanni de’ 
Medici, and their mother Picarda, wliich yet remains in the church 
of S. Lorenzo at Florence, on one fide of which is the followinj 
Cilfcripuoii: 

“ Si merita in patriam, li gloria, fanguis &: orani 
“ Larga maims, nigra libera morte forent, 

“ Vivcrct heu ! patricC jcafta cum conjuge felix, 

“ Auxilium miferis, portus 8c. aura fuis, 

“ Omnia fed qiiando fuperantur morte, Johanne^t 
** Hoc maufoleo, tuque Picarda^ jacest 
** Ergo fenex moeret, juvenis, pucr, omnis & setSi? 

Orba parente fuo patria mcelta gemit. ” 

On the other fide : 

» 

* Cofinus 8c Laurentius de’ Medids, viro claiiffimo, Johanril 
* Averardi filio &: Picarda? Adovardi filia? caiiffimis parentibus hoc 
fepulcruin faciendum curarunt. Obiit autem Johannes x, KaJ. 

“ Martii. mccccxxviii. Picjrda vero xni. KaJt Mali quinquennio 
poft e vita raigravit. ’* 
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in the year 14 14, when Balthafar Coffa, who had 
been elected pope, and had afTumed the name of 
John XXIir. was fummoned to attend the council 
of Conflance, he’ chofe to be accompanied by 
Cofmo de’ Medici, amongft other men of eminence, 
whofe charaflers might countenance his caufe. By 
this council, which continued nearly four years, 
Balthafar was ’deprived of his pontifical dignity, 
and Otto Colonna, who took the name of Martin V. ’ 
was elected pope, Divefled of his authority, and 
purfued by his numerous adverfaries, Balthafar 
endeavoured to fave himfelf by flight. Cofmo did 
not defert in adverfity the man to whom he had 
attached himfelf in profperity. At the experife of 
a large fiim of money, he redeemed him from tlie 
hands of the duke of Bavaria, who Iiad feized upon 
his perfon ; and afterwards gave him an hofpitable 
ilielter at Horence during tlie remainder^ of his 
life. Nor did the fuccefsful pontiff refent the kiiid- 
nefs Blown to his rival; on the contrary, he foon 
afterwards paid a public vifit to Florence, where, 
on the formal fubmiffion of Balthafar, and at the 
requeft of the.Medici, he created him.a cardinal’ 
with the privilege of taking the hrfl place in the 
(acred college. The new-made cardinal did not 
long furvive this honor. He died in the year 
1419 (a), and it was fuppofed, that the Medici at 
his death* pofleffed themfelves of immenfe riches, 
which he had acquired during his pontificate {^). 

(rt) Amm. IJl, Fior. a. 985. . 

(i) Si ere Je clie Cofmo dc’ Medici, del danaro di BjJd^ara 
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Tills notion was afterwards encouraged, for 
malevolern piirpofes, by tliole who well knew its . 
faliliood («). The rt'ue foiirce of tlie wealth of 
the Medici, was their ruperior talents and appli- 
cation to commerce : tor the pro]>erty of the 
cardinal was fcarcely fulhcient to diicharge his 
Ic!7acjcs and his debts. ‘ , 

o 

After the death of Giovanni de’ Medici, Cofmo 
fii])ported and increafcd' the family dignity. His 
condncl was uniformly marked by urbanity .and 
kindnels to the fii})erior ranks of his fellow-citizens, 
and by a conRaiit attention to tlie intereds and 
the wants of the lower clals , whom he relieved 
•with unbonncled renerofity. l?y thefe means he 
accpiired numerous, and zealous partifans, of every 
denomination ; but he rather coniidered them as 
pledges for the continuance of the power he 
j^oflclicd, tlua as iiilbumeius to be employed in 

*• accrifccnv* in mocio le fiie facolta chc fu poi tenuto il piii ricco 
“ cittadino di riorenza, anzi che in Italia, e fuori d’ltalia fofre. ’* 
Tlatina in vita di Martino V. But this tale is confuted by Ammirato, 
who has cited the tcfl.nnent of Baltliafar, by which it appears that 
l)C was doubtful whether his property would extend to pay the 
legacies he had bequeathed. To the altar of St. John the BaptiA he 
gave a finger oj that Jainl, which he had long carried fecretly about 
his perfon. 

Amm, JJl. Fior» 2. 1047. 

(rt) The malice and virulence of I'ilelfo led him to accufe the 
IMedici of having poifoned Baltliafar, in order to obtain poflefTion 
of his property; but this is fufficicntly refuted by the flighteA ac- 
quaintance with tlic characters of the accufer and tJie accufed, to 
fay nothing of the irrefragable teftimony of Balthafar’s wil| above 
referred to, of which Giovanni de’ Medici was one of the truAces. 
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extending it to the ruin and fuhjugation of the 
Hate. “ No family^ ” fays Voltaire, ‘‘ ever obtained 
its power by Jo jii/l a title [a)/’ 

The authority which Coimo and his defeendants 
exercifed in Florence, during tlie fifteenth century, 
^vas of a very peculiar nature; and confided rather 
in a tacit influence on their part, and a voluntary 
acquiefcence on that of the people , than in any 
preferibed or definite compafi; between them. The 
form of government was oflenhbly a republic, and 
• ' was direTed by a council of ten citizens, and a 
chief executive officer called the Gonfaloriiere ^ or . 
ftandard bearer, who was chofen every two months. ' 

• Under tliis elfablifliment tlie citizens imagined they 
enjoyed the full exercife of their liberties; but 
fucirwas the power of the Medici, that they 
generally either affunied to thernfelves the firft 
. ollices of tlie flate , or nominated fucli perfons as 
they thoiiglit proper to thofe employments. In 
this, however, they paid great refpeT to popular 
opinion. That oppofition of intercfls fo generally 
apparent between the people and tlieir rulers, was 
at this time fcarcely perceived at Florence, wliere 
fuperior qualifications and induflry were the fureft 
recommendations to public authority and favor. / 
‘Convinced of the benefits conflantly received from 
tills family , and fatisfied that they could at any 
time withdraw themfelves from a connexion that 
exacted no engagements, and required only a 
temporary acquiefcence,- the Florentines confidcred 

(<*) tes Mesurst S:c. vpl* ii. p. 5Sa. 
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tlie Medici as the fatliers, and not as the rulers of 
the republic. On the other hand^ the chiefs of 
tin's houfe, by appearing rather to decline than to 
court the honors bellowed on them , and by a 
lingular moderation in the ufe of them when 
obtained, were careful to maintain the chara£ler . 
of fimple citizens of Florence, and fervants of the 
Hate. An interchange of reciprocal good oflices 
was the only tie by which the Floien tines and 
‘ the Medici were bound, and perhaps the long 
continuance of this connexion may be attributed * 
to the very circumflance of its .being ki’ the power 
of either of the parties, at any time, to have dif- 
folved it. 

But the prudence and moderation of Cofmo, 
though they foothed the jealous apprelienfions of 
the Florentines, could not at all times reprefs the 
ambitious defigns of thofe who wiflied to poflefsi 
or to (hare his authority. In the year 1433 (a) 
Rinaldo de’ Albizi, at the head of a powerful party, 
carried the appointment of the magiflracy. At that 
time Cofmo Iiad withdrawn to his feat at Mugello, 
where he had remained feme months, in order to 
avoid the difturbances that he faw were likely to 
enfue { A ) ; but at the requeft of his friends he 

(rt) Amm. TJl* Fior, 2. io88. 

(&) For fome time before the clofe of the 14th century^ it becamfe' 
a cuftom amongft the chiefs of this family* to keep private memorials 
of the circumftances attending it. Thefe memorials, or Ricordi, 
Were begun by Filigno de’ Medici, who in the year i 3;3 entered, 
in a book yet extant, ?ind entitled “ Notizie della famigUa dd 
did, ” fome iQfofm.iUon' lefpeiling its Wealth, population, and' 
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retarned to Florence, where lie was led to cxpccl 
that an union of the difi’erent parties would be 
elFefled , fo as to prefcrve tlie peace of the city. 
In this expeclation he was however difappointed. 
No fooner did he make his appearance in the palace, 
where his prefence had been requefted, on pretence 
of his being intended to fliare in the adminiflra- 
tion of the republic, than he was feized upon by 
his adverfaries,' and committed to the cuflody of 
Federigo Malavolti. He remained in this fituation 
for feveral days, in conftant apprehenfion of fome 
violence being offered to his perfon ; but he flill 
more dreaded that the malice of his enemies might 
attempt his life by poifon. During four days, a 
(mall portion of bread was the only food which 
he thought proper to take. 

The generofity of his keeper at length relieved 
him from this Aate of anxiety. In order to induce 
him to take his food with confidence , Malavolti 
partook t)f it with him (a). In the mean time. 


refpe^lability. {^AppendiXt No. I.) Cofmo continued tie pracUce, 
and in particular has left a very minute account of the circumftances 
attending his banishment and return, which greatly differs in many 
refpe^ls from the narrative of Machiavelli. {Appendix, No. II.) The 
Ricordi of Lorenzo alfo remain, and afford much indifputable iafor*: 

♦ 

mation on the principal events of his life. ' 

(a) The addrefs of Malavolti to Cofmo on this occafion, as related? 
by Machiavelli, is full of Undnefs and humanity, “ Tu dubiti Cofima 
** di non clferc avvclcnato, 8c fai tc morire di fame, c poco honor© 
** a me, credendo ch’io volefli tener le mani a una fimile sceleratezza, 
* lo non credi che tu habbi a perdere la vita, tanti amici hai in 
palagio, 8c fuori; ma (juando pure avefli a perdcrla* vivi ficurp 
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ills brother Lorenzo, and his conlin Avcrardo, 
having raifcd a conhderahle body of men froni 
Ixomagtia and other ntiglibouring parts, and being 
joined by Niccolo Tolentino, the commander of 
the troops of the re})uhiic , approached towards 
P loreiice to Jiis relief; ' bnt tlie appreherihons tliat 
in cafe they reforted to open violence, the life of . 
Cohno ml'^lit be endangered , induced them to 
abandon their enterprife. At length Rinaldo and 
Ins adherents obtained a decree of the magihracy 
againfl the Medici and their friends , by which 
✓ Cofmo was baniflicd to Padua for ten years, 
Lorenzo to Venice for five years, and feveral of 
their relations and adlierents were involved in a 
limilar punifliment. Cofmo would gladly have ' 
left the city purfuant to his fentence, but liis 
enemies thought it more advifable to retain him 
till tliey had eflablinied tlieir authority; and they 
frequently gave him to underhand that if liis 
friends raifed any oppohtion to their meafures, his 
life fliould anfwerit. He alfo fufpe^led tliat anotlicr 
reafon for his detention was to ruin him in his 
credit and circumflances; liis mercantile concerns 
being then greatly extended. As foon at thefe 
dilturbances were known, feveral of the hates of 
Italy interfered in his behalf. Three ambaffadors • 
arrived from Venice, who propofed to take him 


chc piglicranno altri modi che iifar me, per miniftro a tortela: 
pcrclic io non voglio bruttarmi le mani ncl faiiguc d’ alcuno, r 
c‘ jiuflime del tuo che non mi ollcndcIU mai, ” &;c. 

Mac. TJl. Jrior. lib, iv. 

under 
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under tlieir protection , and to engage that he 
fhoiild ftri 61 Iy fnbmit to the fentence impofed on 
him, T] le Marquis of F'errara' alfo gave a fimilar 
•proof of his attachment. Thougli their interpohtion 
was not immediately fnccef’sf'ul , it was of great 
importance to Cofmo, and fecur'ed Iiim from the 
attempts of thofe who aimed at his life. After a 
' confinement of near a month, fomc of his friends, 
finding in his adverfaries a difpofition to gentler ■* 
nieafures, took occafion to forward his caufe by 
• the timely application of a fum of money tg 
Bernardo Guadagni the Gonfaloniere , and to 
Mariotto Baldovinetti , two of the creatures of 
Binaldo. This meafure was fucccfsful. He was 
privately taken from his confinement by night, 
and led out of Florence. For this piece of feryice 
Guadagni received one tlioufand florins , and 
Baldovinettl-eight liundred; “ They were poor foulsT 
, fays Cofmo in his Ricoidi, Jor if money had been 
' their ohjeCl^ they might have had ten thoufand^ or 
more , to have freed me from the perils of jneh a ■ 
fuuatlon ( a ). 

» « 

r 

(a) Machiavclli aferibes the liberation of Cofmo to the interference 
and afiiHancc of Fargonaccio, a buffoon, who was admitted by 
Malavolti to vifit Cofmo during his confinement, and was employed 
by him in negotiating with the chiefs of tlje^ oppofitc facUoii fer his 
deliverance. Vavillas has omamented the fame ftory, according to 
his manner, wdth an infinite number of particulars, "Jo judge Ircun 
bis nanaiive, this author might not only have been a contemporary, 
but imrufted with the niofl fecret tranfat'Jions of the negotiation, and 
the confidant of the mod private thoughts of the parties concerned. 

Var. Mem. die Fior. p. 9 . &;c. ^ In the narrative that 1 have given 1 
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From Florence, Cofmo proceeded Immediately 
towards Venice, and at every place tlirough which 
- he paffed, experienced the moft flattering attention, 
and the warmefl expreflions of regard. On his 
approach to that city he ’was met by his brother 
Lorenzo, and many of his friends, and was received 
by the fenate with fuch honors as are beftowed by 
tliat flately republic, only on perfons of the highell 
« quality and diflindion. After a fliort flay there, 
he went to Padua, the place prefcribed for his 
banifliment j but on an application to the Floren- 
tine flate, by Andrea Donato the Venetian ambaf- 
fador, he was permitted to refide on any part of 
the V enetian territories, but not to approach within 
the diflance of one hundred and feventy miles : 

from Florence. The afle£lionate reception whicli | 

he had met with at Venice induced him to fix his I 

abode there, until a change of circumftances fliould 
reflore him to his native country. 

Amongfl the feveral learned and ingenious men ; 

that accompanied Cofmo in his . banifliment, or 
reforted to him during his flay at . Venice, was 
Michellozzo Michellozzi, a Florentine fculptor and 
architefl, whom 4 Cofmo employed in making 
models and drawings of the moft remarkable \ 

buildings in Venice, and alfo in forming a library 
in the monaflery of St. George ( a ) , which he 

have thought proper to difeard thefe dubious accounts, and to adhere 
to the audientic relation of Cofmo hirnfolf; who adverts to no fuch ' 

circumftance, but on the contrary cxprefsly ftates by whofe alTiftancc * 

tire money was paid. t'. Ricordi di Cojmo in App. 

(c) Vofari VitQ de' Pittori, vohi. p, .Ed. JFlcr. 
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enriched with many valuable maniifcripts , and 
left as an honorable monument of his gratitude, 
to a place that had afforded him fo kind an afylum 
in his adverfity (a). 

During his rcfidence at Venice , Cofmo alfo 
received frequent vifits from Ambrogio Traverfari, 
a learned monk of Camaldoli near Florence ( b ), 
and afterwards fuperior of the monaftery at that 
place. Though chiefly confined within the limits 
of a cloifler, Traverfari had, perhaps, the belt 
pretenfions to the chara6ler of a polite fcholar of 
any man of that age. From the letters of Traver- 
fari , now extant, we learn that Cofmo and his 
brother not only bore their ^misfortunes with 

(ct) This library exifted till the year 1614, when in confequcnce 
of the monaftery being rebuilt, it was deftroyed, and the books it 
contained are fuppofed to have perished. 'Tirabcfchi ^ Storia della 
Letteratura Italiana^ vo/. vi. parte 1. p, 102. 

(^) Ambrogio was born in i 3 S 6 , and was a native of Forli, but 
is ufually ranked amongft the eminent men of Florence, where he 
was educated and where he principally refided. “ In Firenze bensi 
fu educato Ambrogio : In Firenze veHi I’abito monacale; Tn Firenze 
ripofano le fue ofla ; e pero in tal qua! modo puo Fiorentino 
•** appellarfi. ” ZenOi Dijfertazioni VoJJiane, i ol. i. p, 7 5 . So com- 
plete' was his knowledge of the Greek language, that in the council 
of Florence he a6Ied as interpreter between the Italians and the 
Greeks, His tranflauon of Diogenes Laertius, inferibed by him to 
Cofmo de’ Medici, and firft printed at Venice, by Nicolas Jenfon, 
in 1475, has been feveral times reprinted. Traverfari has had the 
good fortune to meet with a biographer and annotator in the learned 
Mehus, who has- done jullice to the fubjefl, and made his life and 
writings the vehicle of much curious and ufeful information. It is 
only to be regretted that this extenfive and valuable work is not better 
ananged. Amt, Traverfarii Lat. j?^. fee. 2. vol, Jo, Tlor, i75g. 

' C a 
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firmnefs, but continued to'^xprefs on every occa- 
fion an inviolable attachment to their native 
place (< 2 ). 

Tlie readinefs witli which Cofmo had eiveh wav 

a 

to the temporary clamor railed againft him, and . 
tlie reliiftance he had fliown to renew thofe bloody 
rencounters that liad fo often difgraced tlie Arects 
of Morence, gained him new friends. The utmoil 
exertions of his antagoniAs could not long prevent 
the choice of fuch magiflrates as were known to' 
be attached to tlie caufe of the Medici: and no 
fooMcr did they enter on tlie execution of their' 
Oi'lice, titan Cofmo and Ids brother were recalled,, 
ai»(i Rinaldo, with his adherents, were compelled 
lo quit the city. 1 his event took place about the 
expiration of twelve months from tlie time of 
Cd)lino’s baninmient (b). 

From this time the life of Cofmo de’ Medici was 

I 

4 

(fl) “ Cofinus Sc Laurentins, fratres, viri ainiciffimi, valent optime; 

“ riiagnaf]tic conftantia animi ferunt calamitatem fuam; &, quod his 
“ in.ijus eft, eo adfe£lu in' patriani funt ut iU^m majoie conftanUa 
“ quam amea diiigjiU,” &:c, • ' 

Irav, Ep. lib, viii. Ep, bo, 

(^) 'l^he attachment of the populace lo the Medici is ftrikingJy 
delciibed by Poggio. “ itaque indkla populi concione, quanta 
“ alarvifate , Uii boni, quanta cxultatione, quanto gaudio, quanto 
“ Ib.dio, ctiam infirmorum concurfus eft ad Palatium faOus, omnium 
“ 2'fatum, ordimim, nationum! Nemo non lolum civcm fc, fed ne 
*’■ hominem quidem avLitrabatur, qui non huic caufte inicitllet, qui ^ 
‘‘ non manu, voce , vulLus deniqac ac geftus fignificatione faverci. 

“ txiflinubant omrtes non de tua, fed de publica faluie agi, non de 
_ f‘ privata uuius domo, fed de commimi omnium caufa certari. ” 

Pog^ii Ep,bc^o, Ed, BaJiL ibdS* 
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an almort tininterrnpted feries of profperity. The 
tranquillity enjoyed by the republic, and the fatis- 
■fa diion and peace of mind which he experienced 
in the efieem and confidence of his fellow-citizens, 
enabled him to indulge his natural propen fiiy to, 
the promotion of fcience, and the encouragement 
of learned men. The Andy of the Greek language 
had been introduced into Italy, principally by the 
exertions of the celebrated Boccaccio («), tovvaids 
the latter part of the preceding century , but on 
the death of that great promoter of letters it again 
fell into negledi. After a lliort inter v^al, anoilier 
attempt was made to revive it by the intervention 
of Emanuel Chryfoloras , a noble Greek, who, 
during the interval of his important embailies, 
taught that language at Florence and other ciiies 
of Italy, about the beginning of the hfteer.tli 
century. His difciples were numerous and lefpt Ci- 
-able. Amongfl others of no inconfiderable nore, 
were Ambrogio Traverfari, Leonardo, Bruni 


(а) Boccaccio is not only entitled to the honor of having intro- 
duced into Italy the Iludy of the Greet language , but of having 
prcfcrved and reftored what conftitutes its greateA glory — The writitigs 
of Homer — Thus he boafts of his meritorious labors: “fui equidem 

ipfc infuper, qui primus meis fumptibus Homeri libros, k alios 
*f quofdam gra2Cos in Hetruriam rcvocavi, ex qua multis ante fajculis 
abitrant, non rediluri. Nec in Hetruriam tantum fed in patriam 
dcdiixi. ” Bocc, Genealogia Deorum, lib. xv. ca/A 7. Ed. 1481. 

(б) The life of this eminent fcholav and promoter of fcience is 
prefixed to his Epijlolfc, published by Mehus in 9 vols. Si'o. Eior» 
1741. — Many particulars may alfo be found in the Djlferf. Vojs.of^ 
Zeno. He was born at Arezzo in iSyo, de honeAis quidem fed 
“ non admodum gencrofis paxeniibus. ’’ For feveral years he was 
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darlo Marfuppini (<2), the two latter of whom 
were natives of Arezzo, from whence they took 
the name of Aretino, Poggio Bracciolmi, Guarino 
Veronefe, and Francefco Filelfo, who, after the 
death of Chryfoloras in 1415, flrenuoufly vied with 

I , 

one of the fecretaries of the Roman court, but afterwards fixed his 
refidrnce at Florence, wiicrc he held an office which had been lon^ 
enjoyed only by men of the firfl chara£)er for learning and abilities, 
that of fecretary to the republic. hiflory of Florence, written in 

Latin, was tranllated into Italian by Donato Acciajuoli, and published 
-in Venice 1476. Flor. 1492. A conliderable number of his works 
yet remain in MS. amongll which are many tranflations from the 
Greek. His Latin tranUalioii of the Fpiflles of Plato is inferibed to 
Cofnio de’ Medici, and as the dedication is illullrative of his character, 
and has not hitherto been printed, I shall give it in the Appendix, 
from a MS. copy of the fifteenth century. {Appendijc, No. HI.) 

{a) Carlo Marluppmi the elder, fucceeded his countryman Leonardo 
Bruni in the office of fecretary to the republic of Florence. Whilft 
he held tliis employment, a circumltance occurred in fome degreo 
unfavorable to his reputation as a fcholir. On the emperor’s arrival? 
at Florence, it was ilie office of Carlo to addrefs him in a Latin 
draiion which he required two days to prepare, 1 and by which he 
obtained no fmall share of applaufe: but Ain e as Sylvius, the fecretary 
to. the emperor, and who afterwards became Pope Pius the II. having 
replii-d in the name of the emperor, and made fome rcquifitions to 
the Florentines that demanded an extempore anfwer. Carlo requefted 
time to prepare himfelf, and could not be induced to proceed. The 
interview was therefore concluded by Gianozzo Maiielli, who, by 
the fpeciinen he e.'ve of Lis talents on this occafion, rofe to great 
reputation amongll his countrymen. 

We need not hefitate in attributing this event rather to an untimely 
diffidence, than to any v/ant of talents in Carlo, as may be judged, 
not only from the numerous futfrages 'of lus couiiuymen, but from his 
o’vn works , fome of which yet furv'ivc, although few have under- 
gone the prefs. He is however improperly placed by VoJJius ainongft 
tlic writers of hiftory,as Apojlolo Zeno has fully shown. The numerous 
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each other in the fupport of Grecian literature, 
and were fuccefsful enough to keep the flame alive 
till it received new aid from other learned Greeks, 
who were driven from Conftantinople by the dread 
of the Turks , or by the total overthrow of the 
eaftern empire. To thefe illuftrious foreigners, as 
well as to the learned Italians, who fhortly became 
their fuccefsful rivals , even in the knowledge of 
their national hiftory and language, Cofmo afforded 
the mofl liberal proteflion and fupport. Of this 
the numerous produ£lions infcribed to his name, 
or devoted to his praife, are an ample teflimony (<a). 
In fome of thefe he is commended for his attach- 
ment to his country, his liberality to his friends, 
his benevolence to all. He is denominated the 
protedlor of the needy, the refuge of the opprefled, 
the conftant patron and fupport of learned men. 

You have piown^' fays Poggio (/^), Juch humanity 


errors of the Oltramontani in treating on the Literati of Italy ought 
to operate as a perpetual caution to thofc -who follow them in fo 
hazardous a track. Of his poetry, the only piece that has been 
printed is a tranflation of the Batrachomyomachia of Homer, firft 
published at Parma in 1492, and afterwards at Florence by Bernardo 
Zucchelli i 5 ia, with this diftich in the place of a title. 

“ Accipe Masonio cantatas carmine ranas, 

Et frontem nugis folvere difee meis. ” 

(<z) To Cofmo de’ Medici Argyropylus addreffed his tranflation 
of feveral trails of Arihotle ; Lapo Caftellionchio his life of Thcmif- 
tocles from Plutarch; and Benedetto Accolti, his dialogue “ de viris 
“ illuftribus. ” A great number of other learned works, infcribed to 
Cofmo, remain in the Laurentian library, and are particularly cited 
in the catalogue of Bandini. Flor, 1774, &c. 

C<y) onzTOy p. 3 i 2 , Ed. Bafih i 538 . • 
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and moderation in difpenjing the gifts of fortune^ 
that^ they Jeern to have been rather the reward of your 
virtues and merits^ than conceded by her bounty. 
Devoted to the Jiudy of letters from your early years^ 
you have by your example given additional fplendor 
to jcience itfelf. Although involved in the weightier 
concerns of fate, and unable to devote a great part 
of your time to booh'i, \ct you have found a conflant 
Jaiisfadion in the Jociety of thojc learned men who 
have always frequented your fiouje. ” In enumerating 
the men of eminence that diftingiiilhed the city 
of Florence, Flavio Blondo adverts in tlie firlt 
in/tance to Cufmo de’ Medici (a). “ A citizen^ 

who^ whiljl he excels in wealth every other citizen of 
Europe , is rendered much more illufrious by his 
prudence, his humanity, his liberality, and what is 
more to our prefent purpoje, by his knowledge of ufejld 
literature, and particularly of hifory. 

That extreme avidity for the works of the ancient 
writers which diffinguillied the early part of the 
fifteenth century, announced the near approacl/i 
of more eniightenerl times. Whatever were the 
caufes tliat determined men of wealth and learning 
to exert themfelves .fo ftrenuoufly in this purl’uit^ 
certain it is that their interference was of the ' 
highefl importance to the intereRs of poflerity ; 
and that if it had been much longer delayed, the 
lofs would have been in a great degree irreparable; 
fuch of the manuferipts as.then exiAed, of the an-- 
cient Greek and Roman authors, being mouldered 

(a) ap. Tirabofehii Storia ddla Lem ItaL p, vi. p* 
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away in obfciire comers, a prey to oblivion and 
negletSl:. It was therefore a circumftance produ(?live 
of the happieA confequences, that the purfuits of 
the opulent were at this time dire^led rather towards 
^ the recovery of the works of the ancients, than to 
the encouragement of contemporary merit ; a faft 
that may ferve in fume degree to account for the 
dearth of original literary produdlioiis during this 
interval. Induced by the rewards that invariably 
attended a fuccefsful inquiry , tliofe men vvho 
polfefled any confiderable fliare of learning , de- 
voted themfelves to tliis occupation, and to fiich 
a degree of enthufiafm was it carried , that the 
difeovery of an ancient manufeript was regarded 
as almofl equivalent to the conquell of a kingdom. 

Thehidory of the vicilhtudes which the writings 
of the ancients have experienced, is little lefs than 
the hiftory of literature itfelf, which has flourllhed 
or declined in proportion as they have been tf- 
teemed or negledled. A full and accurate detail of 
thefe circumflances , whilft it would be highly in- 
’ terefling to the fcholar, would difeharge iii fome 
degree the debt of gratitude due to thofe vvho 
have devoted their labors and their fortunes to 
this important fervice. In relinquilhing an inquiry 
too extenfive for the nature of the prefent work» 
it may here be allowed to advert to fuch remains 
of the ancient authors as were brought to light 
during the period in queftion, by file munificence 
of Cofmo de’ Medici, and the induAry of thufe 
who fo earneftly feconded his. endeavours. 
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Of all the learned men of his time, Poggio {a) 


(a) This extraordinary, man, whofe writings throw confiderable 
light on the hiflory of the age, and whofe Latin Aile pleafes by its 
unaAeded firaplicity; was bom in the year i38i, of the noble family 
of Bracciolini f originally of Florence, and having fpent his youth in 
aravclling through diflcrent countries of Europe, fettled at length at 
Korne. He remained in this city as fecretary in the fervice of eight 
fuccelTive popes, till he was invited to Florence in the yeu i45a, 
Leing then upwards of leventy years of age, to fucceed Carlo Marfup- 
pini as fecretary to the republic. After his return to Florence he 
began to write the hiAoiy of that Aate , but dying before he had brought 
it to a conclufion, it was afterwards completed by his unfortunate fon 
Giacopo. His numerous works have been feveral times reprinted; the 
inoA general colle£lion of them is that of i538. Of all his 

produ(flions his Liher Facctiarum is the moA Angular. The grofs 
indecency of fome of his tales can only be equalled by the freedom 
in which he indulges himfclf rcfpccling the prieAliood. It is difficult 
lo conceive how he cfcaped in thofe times the refentment of that 
order ; but we miiA remember that tliis work was produced in the 
bofom of tltc church, and ivas probably an amufement for the learned 
leifurc of prelates and of cardinals. In a short preface Poggio explains 
the motives tliat led him to this compolition, and atteitipts to excufe 
its licentioufncfs. 

^Although Poggio was an ecclefiaAic, he had feveral children whom 
fie openly acknotvledged. His frknd the cardinal of S. Angelo having 
remonArated witli him on the irregularity of his condtufl, Poggio, in 
his reply, acknowledges his fault, but at the fame time attempts to 
extinguish the glare of it in the general blaze of licentioufnefs that 
involved the age. Ilis letter on this occafion affords' a Ariking proof 
©f the depravity of the times. (^Poggiit cfe varietate Fortunds, 

icc.p. 907. Fd. Par. 1723.) He afterwards diveAed himfclf of his 
clerical charadler , and married a young and handfome wife; in 
juAification of whitA meafure he thought it iieceflary to write a 
ti^atife, which he entitled An Jeni Jit uxor ducenda," and which he 

addreffed to Colmo de’ Medici. This /wpor/^m/differtation yet remains, 
though it has not hitherto been printed. Zenot Dijs. Vofs. i. 36, &c. 
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feems to have devoted himfelf the moft particu- 
larly to this employment, and his exertions were 
crowned with ample fiiccefs. The number of ma- 
nufcripts difcovered by him in different parts of 
Europe, during the fpace of near fifty years, will 
remain a lafting proof of his perfeverance, and of 
his fagacity in thefe purfuits. Whilfl; he attended 
the council of Conffance in the year 1415, he took 
' an opportunity of vifiting the convent of S. Gallo, 
diffant from that city about twenty miles, where 
he had been informed that it was probable he 
might find fome manufcripts of the ancient Roman 
writers. In this place he had the happinefs to difco- 
ver a complete copy of Quintilian, whofe works had 
before appeared only in a mutilated and imperfeft 
Ifate. At the fame time he found the three firfl books, 
and part of the fourth, of the Argonautics of Valerius 
Flaccus. Some idea may be formed of the critical 
Rate of thefe works from the account that Poggio 
lias left. Buried in the obfcurity of a dark and 
lonely tower, covered with filth and rubbifli, their 
deflruflion feemed inevitable (a). Of this fortu- 
nate difcovery he gave immediate notice to his 
friend Leonardo Aretino, who, by reprefenting 
to him the importance and utility of his labors, 
ftimulated him to frelh exertions. The letter ad- 
drelfed by Leonardo to Poggio on this occafion is 
full of the highefl commendations, and the moft 

(a) “ Non in bibliotheca ut eorum dignitas poflulabat, fed in 
»• teterrimo quodam Sc obfcuro carcere , fundo fciUcet unius turris, 

quo ne vita quidem daimiaii detruderentur.” JPog* ajj* Ze/io*. 
Difs* Vojs, i, 41* I 
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extravcigant exprefTions of joy (c). By his fubfe- 
quent refearches through France and Germany, 
Poo-gio alfo recovered feveral of the orations of 

• oO 

Cicero (Z/) At that time only eight of the comedies 
of Plautus were known. The firft complete copy 
of tliat author was brought to Rome at the inAance 
of Poggio, by Nicholas of d reves, a German monk, 
from whom it was purchafed by the cardinal 
Giordano OiTini , who was aftcrw^ards with great 
dilliculty prevailed upon to fuller ’Poggio and his 
friends to copy it; and even this favor would not 
have been granted without the warm interference 
of Lorenzo, the 'brother of Cofmo de’ MedicL The 
monk had flattered the Italian fcholars that he 
alfo pofTelTed a copy of the works of Aulus Gellius, 
and of the firA book of Ouijitus Curtius: but in 
this they were difappointed (c). from a Latin elegy 
by CriAoforo Landino, 'ori the death of Poggio, 
we are fully authorized to' conclude' that he alfo ftrlt 
difcovered tlie beautllul and philofophic poem of 
Lucretius , that of Silius Italicus, and the valuable 
work of Columella (cZ): and from a memorial yet 

(a) Leonardi Brunt Bp. lib. iv. Ep. b, 

(3) Trav. Ep. v. i. pr<rf. p. 36, 

(c) Trav. Ep. i. pT<pf. p. 40 , 41 . 40 . 

(</) •* (^uin etiam, ut vcteruni erueret nionimeiita virorum, 

“ Ncc fuieret turnem tot bona ferre fitum, 

“ xVufus barbaricos populos peiiitufque repolla 
Polccrc Lingonicis oppida celfi jugis. 

Illius ergo inanu nobis, dodinirne Rlietor, 

“ Integer in Latium, Ouintilianet redis; 

, “ IlJius aique niauu, divina pocmala Sili 

“ Italici redcuiit, ulque iegcnda fuis* ; 
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exilVing in the hand -writing of Angelo Politiano, 
it appears that the poems of Statius were brought 
into Italy by the fame indefatigable invefligator. 
In the opinion of Politiano thefe poems were indeed 
inaccurate and defeflive, yet all the copies which 
he had feen were derived from this manufcript (c). 

Poggio had once formed the fulleft expe6lations 
of obtaining a copy of the Decades of Livy, wliicli 
a monk had ahured liim lie Iiad feen in the Cider* 
cian monadery pf Sora, comprifed in two volumes' 
in. large Lombard characters (Z>), He immediately 
wrote to a friend at Florence, requeding him to 

« Et ne nos laleat variorum ciiltus agrorum, 

Ipfc Cohimeli'P grande reportat opus : ' 

Et le, Lncreti, longo poft tempore, tandem 
“ Civibus &. Patriae reddit habere tuaj. 

** Tmtareis potuit fratrem revocare tenebris 
Aitcrna Pollux dum ftatione movet; 

Conjugis ac ruifas nigras fubitura lacunas 
“ Euridice fequitur fda canora fui. 

' “ Poggius at fofpes nigra e caligine tantos 
“ Ducit ubi aeternum lux fit aperta viros. ” 

Panel. Eleg, ap.- Band. Spec. Lit. Flor, vol. i.p, 93; 
(rt) “ Incidi in exemplar Statii Silvarura, quod cx Gallia Poggius^ 
gallica feriptum inanu, in Italiam adtuleiat;. a quo videlicet uno, 
** licet mendofo depravatoque, &: (ul arbilror) eliam dimidialo, 
“ reliqui omnes codices qui funt in manibiis emanarunt.” 

Pol. op. Band, Cat, Bib, Imut. Plat, xxxii. Cod. lo, 
( 6 ) Duo funt voliimina magna, oblonga, Uteris Longobardis 
“ in monafterio de Sora ordinis Ciftercienfium prope Rofchild, ad 
duo railliaria Theutonica, quo adiri poteft a Lubich biduo ampJius. 
“ Cura ergo ut Cofnuis fcrijbat quamprimum diligenter ad Gherardum 
de Bueris, ut fi opus fit, ipfe bo fe conferat, imo omnino fe conferat 
“ ad uioflafterium, noinfihoc verum efi, iriumpJiandum crit de Dacis. 

Poggii £p. ap. Trar, £p> r* i> pfesf. p. 46 . 
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prevail on Cofmo de’ Medici to direct his agent 
in tliat neighbourliood to repair to the monafler^^, 
and to purchafe the work. Some time afterwards , 
Poggio addrehed iiimfelf to Leonello d’ EAe , 
marquis of Ferrara, on the fame fubje6t, but ap- 
parently without any g eat hopes of fuccefs(tf). 
His attempts to recover the writings of Tacitus, 
were equally fniitlefs (^). After long inquiry, he 
was convinced that no copy of that author exiAed 
in Germany ; yet at the diAance of nearly a century, 
the five books of his liiAory were brought from 
' thence to Rome, and prefented to Leo X. In pro- 
fecution of his favorite objed, Poggio extended 
his refearches into England, where he refided fome 
time with the cardinal bifliop of WinclieAer (c); 
and from whence he tranfmitted to Italy the 
Bucolics of Calphurnius, and a part of the works 
of Petronius (</). 

\ 

(a) Pogpius <Je Var. For. ai5* 

(b) Trav. Fp. r. i. prrrf p. 47 . 

(c) Poggio has given a picture of the English nohilily fomcivhat 
diflerent from that of the prefcnt times — “ Hos (Gallos) Britanni 

fequuntur, Angli hodie vocitati, qui nobiles in civitatibus morari 
•* ignominia; loco putant , rura, fylvis ac pafcuis feclufa inhabitant; 

hobiliorcm cx cenfu judicant; rcra rufticara curant, vendentes 
** lanam & armentorum foetus; neque turpe exiftimant admifccri 
** quajftui ruRicano. ” 

Poggius de Nolfilitaie, in Op. Fas. i538.p. 6g. 

(d) At leaft there is rcafon to conje£lure fo, from a pafTage in a 
letter from Poggio to Niccolo Niccoli: “ Mittas ad me oro Bucolicam 

Calphumii Sc partiunculam Petronii quas mifi tibi ex Britannia.” See . ' 

7rai'. Fp. i. pr<rf. p> 29* 
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The refearches of' Guarino Verdnefe (a), of 
Giovanni Aurifpa , and of Francefco Filelfo were 
direfled towards another quarter/ For the purpofe 
of procuring ancient manufcripts, and of acquiring 
a competent knowledge of the Greek language, 
they vifited Conftantinople and other parts of the' 
eaft , where their perfeverance was repaid by the 
acquifition of many valuable works. Guarino on 
his return to Italy was fliipwrecked, and unfortu- 
nately for himfelf and the world, lofihis treafur'es. 
So pungent was his grief upon this occafion , that 
if we may believe the relation of one of his 
countrymen, his hair became fuddenly white (^). 
Aurifpa was more fuccefsful ; he arrived at Venice 
in the year 1423 , with two hundred and thirty- 
eight manufcripts , amongfl which were all the 
works of Plato, of Proclus, of Plotinus , of Lucian, 
of Xenophon , the hiflories of Arrian , of Dio, and 
of Diodorus Siculus, the geography of Strabo, the 
poems of Callimachus , of Pindar, of Oppian , and 
thofe attributed to Orpheus. In one of his epiflles 

j 

(a) Many particulars refpe£\ing Guarino tnay be collected from 
tlie poems of his pupil Janus Pannonius, printed at JBaJil by 
Frobenius, in i5i8, and which are pofTelTed of confiderable merit. 

I ^ 

Guarino was born in i37o, and was the firll native Italian who 
publicly taught tlie Greek tongue in Italy. He is more celebrated 
as a preceptor than as an author. Almoft all the learned men of the 
i5th century have profited by his inftrudlions, but his diUion is 
confidered by Cortefi as harsh and inelegant. 

Cort. de horn. do61is. Flor, 1734 . 

(c) Pontico Virunio, Scrittore dei primi anni del fecolo xvi. 

up, Tirak. Storia della Lett, ItaL f. vi. />. i, p, Sg, 
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to Traverfari, many other works are particularly 
enumeratedjfome of which are not at prefent known, 
and have mofl f)robahIy perifhed (<7). The large 
fums of money which AnriTpa had expended in 
piirchafing fo confiderable a number of books , 
•and tlie charges of conveying diem to Venice, 
had exliaiifled his finances , and he was obliged to 
apply to Traverfari to procure liim the fum of 
fifty florins to relieve liirn from his embarrafiments. 
This was reachly fupplied by Cofmo de’ Medici 
and his brother Lorenzo, to whom Aurifpa expreffes 
his obligations with great warmth, and apparent 
fincerity ( <^ ). 

Filelfo vvc?s al)ont twenty years of age wlien he 
undertook his expedition to Conftantinople , ^vhere 
he remained about feven years, and married the 
daughter of the noble and learned John Chryfo- 
loras. In the year J427 he returned to Italy with 
a great number of manuferipts which lie liad 
colleded ; and made a cohfpicuoiis figure amongff 
the literati there during the chief part of the 
fifteenth century, liaving been fucceffively engaged 
as profelfor ^f different branches of fcience, at 
mofl of the univerfities and feminaries of education 
throughout that counti^\ With all his. learning , 
Filelfo had not acquired the art of controling his 

« 

(а) Aurijpte Fp- in Fpiflolis Amh. Trav- lib> xxiv. Fp. 53. 

(б) “ Volui ego Cofmo & Laurentio pro tot corum erga me 
** beneficiis gratias agere in EpiRolis quas ad cos fciibo , fed non 

potcrarn calamo profequi quantum cis obligari vidcor. Quamobrem 
f id ofucium linguaj*. uae rcliqm. ” 

Aurifpee Fp, in. Trav. Fpijloiis. Ub, xxiv. Fp, 07 . 

own - 


o\v)i temper, which was in a hiqli degree petulant, 
fufpicious. and arrogant. His whole life was pafTed 
in quarrels and dHl’enfions. At fome times he 
narrowly efcaped the public punilliment due to 
his excclTes; at others, the ellecls of the private 
refentment of thofe ^vhom he had oifended. He 
was even accufed of having confpired againfl the 
life of Cofmo de’ Medici, and of having engaged a 
Greek aflaflin to murder him. Their difagreement 
feems to have taken place during the exile of Cofmo 
at Venice. 'Amongfl the letters of Filelfo there are 
fome to Cofmo, in which he falls greatly fljort of 
the refpedt which he ow^ed him for his patronage ; 
and w'hcreiri he inveighs with much rancor 
againfl Niccolo rCccoli and Carlo Aretino , the 
particular friends of Cofmo (a). From leveral of 
thefc letters he appears to have had frequent 
apprehenfions of alfairmation ; and even afiedis to 

accufe Cofmo of' favoring the attempt (Z>). Flow 

' » 

(а) Nicolaum Nicolum nofti; hie loquacior cH, k. levior; at Carolus 

Aretinus, ut verfuto occultoque ingenio, &: co plane impiobo, ita 
mihi maxime inimicus. Is a?ud Mcdices plurimum potelt. And tlie 
character lie gives of Cohno in a lelter to the Cardinal of Bologna, 
dated 1432, k fufficiently invidious: “ Cofmus qnamqiiam videmr 

“ amantinimus mei, ejafmodi tainen viruin efie animadverto qui k 
“ fimulet &: difTimulet omnia. Eftque ufque -adco taliturnus ut ne 
“ ab intimis quidem familiaribus ac domefticis queat inteliigi. ” 
Phil. Ep. p. i8, 19. Ed, i 5 oi, 

(б) By a letter of Filelfo to Lapo Caflellionchio , which came to 
the fight of Ambrogio Traverfavi, it appeared that he cxprclfcd himfelf 
in terms of refentment againll both Traverfari and Cofmo dc’ Medici. 
Traverfari upbraided him with his duplicity, and Filelfo attempted 
to jnftify it by accuUng Cofmo, io his reply, of a dcflgn oil his life, 

VoL. 1. . ■ • ' D 
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rxiuch Cofrno was fnperior to f’uch imputations, 
appeared in the moderation of his conduct , which 
at length overcame even the arrogance and refent- 
ment of Filello hiirdelf ; who lived to receive 
innumerable favors from him and his defcend- 
ants; and died at Florence in the year 1481 , in 
the ciglity-tliird year of his age. ' ' 

The prodnflions of Flleifo are very numerous, 
and ill aimoft every branch of literature (G). His 
induflry in cohecling manuferipts was however of 
more indifpntable fervice to the caufc of learning. 
Of the particuiar works brought by liim into Italy 
he lias not left a very explicit account, but it 
apj)ears that he Iiad fent a confiderable number 
to his friend Leonardo Ginfliniani at Venice, from 
whom he louiid fome dilliculty in obtaining them 
after his return, ilie letters of Filelfo contain 
indeed innumerable complaints of the injuflice of 
Jiis fiiends, in \vilhholding tlie books which he 
liad lent for their ufe, or intrufted to their care. 
Terljaps, fays lirabofchi, they affed upon the fame 

I 

Dfi Cofiiii Mediecs in ine; animo niliil eft quod minus credam. 
“ Nam qi’.am me fit exofus jani pridera expertus fum. Iftius in me 
buncvolcntiani Philippus ficaiius declaret — itaque de reconcilianda 
gratia mihi pofthac vcrbuiu nullum facito. Sicis ipfc vencnifqus 
** utatur. autem ingenio &: calamo.” Phil.-Ep. p'. s6. 

{a) A very extcnfive catalogue of them may be found in die 
Dijjert. Vofs. of Apoftolo Zeno, 'llie charadler of Filelfo is well 
given by Paolo Cortefi {Be hem. doSis. p. 3a.): “ Habcbat a 

“ natura ingeniura vagum, multiplex, volubile. Exftant ab eo feripta, 
“ k. poernatu. Sc orationcs; fed ut vita, lie erat in totu gcncre varius, 
“ I'.rat vendibilis fane fcriplor, k is, qui opes, quam fciiliiadi laudem 
“ coiifequi malebat. ” 


principle as the entliufiafts of the darher ages, 
who confidered the healing the relics of a faint, 
not as a theft, but as a pious and meritorious ad. 
Such was the high ehimation in which thefe works 
were held, that a manufcript of the hihory of 
Livy, fent by Cofmo de’ Medici to Alfonfo king 
of Naples, with whom he was. at variance, conci- 
liated the breach between them ,• and although the 
king’s phyficians inhnuated that the book was pro^- 
babiy poifoned, Alfonfo difregarded their fnfpi- 
cions , and began with great pleafure 'the perufal 
of tlic ^vork. 

In the year 143 S a general council was held by 
Eugeni us IV. atF erraia, for the purpofe of feUling 
fome coiitehed points , both of doctrine and difci- 
pline , between the Greek and Roman churches , 
preparatory to their propofed union ; but the 
plague having made its appearance at that place, 
the council was in the following year transferred 
to Florence; On this occafion, not only the pope 
and feveral of his cardinals, the Greek patriarch 
and his metropolitans, but the emperor of the 
eah , John Paleologus , attended in perfon. Shortly 
before their arrival, Cofmo liad been invehed a 
fecond time with the office of Gonfaloniere , and 

j 

the reception that he gave to thefe iliufhious 
vifitors , whilfl: it was >highly honorable to liis 
guehs , was extremely gratifying to the citizens of 
Florence , who were as remarkable for the magni- 
ficence of their pulhic exhibitions, as for their 
moderation and frugality in -private life. As the 
quehions agitated at this 'council would not admit 
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of ilhiflration from reafoning, aild could only be 
argued from authority, the longer the difpute 
continued , the more were the parties at variance; 
blit the critical fitualion of the eaflern empire, 
then clofely attacked by tlie Turks- , and tlie 
expeilations which the emperor had formed of 
procuring fuccours from the pope, and from other 
European princes, reconciled what the elforts of 
tlie Ichoolmen had only ferved to perplex. The 
propofed union accordingly took place ; and the 
pope was acknowledged by the whole aifembly as 
tile leeitimate fucceilor of St. Peter, Little advan- 
tage w'as however derived by either of the parties 
from this remarkable tranfaflion. The emperor 
^vas difappointed in his expeffations of fupport, 
and witli refpeiS to the fupremacy of the Ixomaii 
church over the Greek , the ecclefiaffics of the » 
latter refufed to obey the decree; and even many, 
wiio had been prefent and figned it at the council, 
pulilicly retraced at Conflantinople (c ). 

Eor the purpofe of conducing thefe important 
debates, each of the parties had fele^led fix dlfpii- 
lants , eminent for tlieir rank and learning. AmongA 
xhofe chofeii on the part of the Greeks , was 
GemiAlius hletlio , who was then at a very ad- 
vanced period of a life which, had beeYi devoted 
to the Audy of the platonic philofophy ( Z>). As 

(a) A full and interrfling account of the vifit of the Greek 
emperor to Italy > and of the proceedings and confecjuenccs of tiic 
council of Horcnce, may be found in Gibbon’s hillory of the decline 
and fjll of the Roman empire, c. 66. 

(f>) Plciho , though living in had been the preceptor of 
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often 2 s l':is public avocations afl’orded him an 
opportunity , he employed himfelf in the propa- 
gnion of his opinions, which were not only new 
to the fcholars of Italy , but were greatly at 
variance \vith thofe doctrines ^vhich had long 
. obtained an uninterrupted afcendaricy in all the 
pii(3lic fchools and feminaries of learning. So 
powerful ^vas the eiTe^f which the difcoui'les of 
Gemifthus had Upon Cofaio de’ Medici , who 
was his conhant auditor, that he determined to 
ehablilli an academy at Florence, for the foie 
pnrpofe of cultivating this new and more elevated 
fpecies of philofophy. For this piirpofe he felecled 
Marfilio biciiio, die fon of his favorite phyheian, 
and dcAined him, though very young, to be the 
fupport of his future eflablifliment. The educa- 
tion of Ficino was, as he has himfelf informed ns, 
entirely direfled to the new philofophy (« ). The 


Emanuel Chryfoloras, the great promoter of Grccbn literature in Italy, 
whom he however long furvived, having lived to the extended age 
of one hundred years. 

Hodius dc Greeds illujlribus i 22. Ed. Load. 17a 2. 
(a) Thushe fpeaks of his education in his proemc to his traufladon 
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of the works of Plotinus, addrefled to Lorenzo de’ Medici: “ Magnus 
“ Cofmus, fenatus confulto patria; pater, quo tempore concilium inter 
grxcos atque latinos, fub Eugenio pontificc, Florentiae tradebatur; 
“ philofoplunn 'Graicum nomine Gemifthum , cognominc Plethonem, 
quafi Platonem altcrura, de myltcriis platonicis difputantcm fiequen- 
■■■• ter audivit. E cujus ore fervente, lie afflatus ell prolinus, fic 
“ aniraatus, ut inde academiam quandam alta mente concoperit, hanc 
• opportuno primo tempore pariturus. Deinde cum conceptum 
“ tahtuJU inagnus illc Medices quodammodo parturirct, me, cleclidinii 
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doi:4rines and precepts of the Grecian fage were 
afliciuoufly inftilled into his infant mind , and as 
lie increafed in years , he applied himfelf to the 
lindy , not of the works of Plato only , but alfo of 
thofe of Plotinus, a diflinguiflicd » promoter of tlie 
doflrines of that pliilofopher in the third century. 
Kor were the expeciiations which Cofino had 
formed of Ficino difappointed. The Florentine 
academy was fome years afterwards eftabliflied 
with great credit, and was the hrlt inAitution in 
Europe lor the purfult of fcience , detached from 
the fcliolaAic method then univerfally adopted. 

It is true , the fublime and fanciful dodrines of 
Plato were aimoA as remote from the purpofes of 
common life, and general utility, as the dogmatic 
opinions of AriAotle: but the introduflion of the 
former was neverthelefs of eAential fervice to the 
caule of free inquiry , and fubAantial knowledge. 
By dividing tl>e attention of the learned , they 
deprived the do^lrines of AriAotle of that fervile 
refped and veneration which had fo long been 
paid to tlicmiand by introducing the difculiion of 
new fnbjecls, they prepared the way for thepurfuit 
of truths more properly within the fphere of the 
human intellect 

As the natural dilpofition of Cofmo led him to 
take an at^Uve part in collecling the remains of 
the ancient Greek and Roman writers, fo he was 

Medici fui filium, adhuc puerum tanto operi deftinavit,” 

Plorini ap. Ilor. 1492 * -Ant. Mifeorai num magnifico Jutrtpiu • 
Laur^niii Medicis patri<B Jervatoris, 
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enihled by his wealth, and his extenfive mercantile 
intcrcourfe widi different^ parts of Europe, and of 
Afia, to gratify a paflion of this kind beyond any 
other individual. To this end he laid injiuiftions 
on all Iris friends and correfpondents, as well as 
on tlie miflionaries and preachers who travelled 
into the remotefl countries, to fearch for and 
procure ancient manuferipts , in every language , 
and on every fubje<Sl; (c). Befides the fervices of 
Poggio and Traverfari, Cofmo availed himfelf of 
thofe of Crifloforo Buondelrnonti , Antonio da 
Ma ffa, Andrea deRimina, and many others 'The 
fituation of the eaflern empire, then daily falling 
'into ruins by the repeated attacks of the' Turks, 
alforded him an opportunity of obtaining many 
inefiimable 'Works in the Hebrew, Greek, Chaldaic, 
Arabic, and Indian languages ( ^). From thefe 
beginnings arofe the celebrated library of the 
Medici , which , after having been the conftaiit 
obje£l of the folicitude of its founder, was after 
his death further enriched by the attention of his 

(<7) The example of the Roman pontiff was preceded or imitated 
by a Florentine merchant, who governed the republic without 
^ “ arms, and without a title. Cofmo of Medici was the father of 
a line of princes , whofc name and age are almoft fynonymous 
with the reftoration of learning:* His credit Was enobled into fame; 
his riches were dedicated to the feivice of mankind; he corref- 
ponded at once with Cairo and London, and a cargo of Indian 
V fpioes and Greek books were often imported in the fame* Yelfel.” 
Crbbon's Hijl. of the Decline and Fall of (Ih Roman Empire^ c. 66 ,, 

(Z>) Bandini, Dettera Jopra i principj e progrejji delict Biblioteca 
Laurenziana^ Firenze, 1773. 
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defcendants , and particularly of his grandfon 
Lorenzo ; and after various vicifTitudes of fortune, 
and frequent and confiderable additions , has been 
preferved to the prefent times under the name of 
the Bibliotheca Mcdiceo^ Laurentiana, 

Amongft thofe who imitated the example of 
Cofmo de’ Medici was iNiccolo Niccoli , another 
citizen of Florence, who devoted liis wliole time 
and fortune, to the acciuifition of ancient manu- 
fcri])ts ; in this purfuit he had been eminently fuc- 
cefsful , having collected together eight hundred 
volumes ol Greek, Roman , and Oriental authors; 

number in thole times juRly tliought very confi- 
derable. Several of thefe works he had copied 
with great accuracy , and had diligently employed 
himfelf in correfling tlieir defei^ls and arranging 
the text in its proper order. In this refpe<^d he is 
j’dtly regarded by Mehus as the father of this 
fpeeies ol criticifm («). He died in 1436, having 
by his will direfted that his library Ihould be 
devoted to the ufe of the public, and appointed 
lixteen Curators , amongft whom was Cofmo de’ 
Medici. After his death it appeared that he was 
greatly *in debt ; and that his liberal intentions 
were likely to be fruflrated by the infolyency of 
liis circuinflances. Cofmo therefore propofed to 
his allociates , that if they would refign to him the 
right of (^ifpofition ol the books, he would himielf 
difeharge all the debts of Niccolo , to wliicli they 
readily acceded.- Having .thus obtained the foie 

(a) In pr(pf» Ep, Irav* p, 5o. - 
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cltreilion of the manufcripts , he depofited them 
lor public ufe , in the Dominican monaflery ot 
S. Marco , at Florence , wliich he had himfelf 
eredied at an enormous expenfe(^2). This colkc7 
tion was the foundation of another celebrated 
library in Florence, known by the name of The 
Bibliotheca Marciana ; which is yet open to the 
iufpedlion of the learned , at the difiajice of three 
centuries ( Z'). ' 


(a) From the funeral oration of NiccoIoNiccoli, by Poggio, we learn, 
tliat the moft celebrated collections that had been fonned in Italy, 
before that of Kiccolo, were thofc of Pelrarca, of Lodovico Marfilio 
an AuguIUne monk, of Boccaccio, and cf Colucio Salutati. Ihe firft of' 
thefe was fold and difperfed after the death of its poCTefror. Marnlioand 
Boccaccio bequeathed tlieir coIleCUons to the library of the Auguftine 
monaflery at Florence; and that of Colucio, wliich almoft equalled in 
number the library of Niccolo, was fold by his children after his death. 
To Niccolo Niccoli we muft lit ere fore attribute the hotior of having fet 
ti.e firfl example of forming in Italy an inftitution fo favorable to the 
interefts of learning, as a public library, — “ Jd egit vir egregius, 
doCforum virorum amaniiflimus, quod nullum multis antca feculis 
fecifTe, neque nicmoria hominum conflat, neque ulla? liiera; pro- 
diderunt. Rem fane ftatuit teraporum omnium ac feculorum laudi- 
bus ceicbrandam. Ex libris, quos homo nequaquam opulentus, Sc 
rerum perfaepe inoj)s, fupra oCfingenfos codices, fummo labore ac 
y diligentia coniparucrat, decrevit teftamento fieri per amicos publicam 
“ bibliothecam, ad utililatcm hominum feinpiternam. O pia^clarilli- 
mum omnium quern unquam condita funt & utilinimum teftamen- 
“ turn! quo non unum aliquem, aut alterura, fed turn Graecas, turn 
“ latinas rntifas, hujus preciofiffirai thefauri reliquit hacredes.” Poggius 
in funere Nic. in op, Bajll, 277, • 

(6). Tirabofehi fufpeds that the books coliccled by Cofino and by 
Niccolo Niccoli, were united together in the library of S. Marco, and 
that Lorenzo was the firft of bis family who began a colicCHon under 
his own roof. {Storia della Lett, Iml. vol, vi. parte i.p, 98.) But 
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In the arrangement of tl:e library of S. Marco., 
Cofmo had procured tlie afliftance of Tomafo 
Calandrino, who drew up a fcheme for that pur- 
pofe, and prepared a fcientific catalogue of the 
books it contained. In feleding a coadjutor, the 
choice of Cofmo had fallen on an extraordinary 

man. Ihough Tomafo was the fori of a poor 

» 

ample evidence remain'? of the cftablishment oF a domeflic library by 
Cofmo. To fay nothing of the authority of the modern Florentine 
bibliographers, and particularly of Bandini {Lettera Jopra i principj^ 
See.), I may cite the explicit teftunony of Alberto Avogradi , a 
contemporavy ef Cofmo, who addrcfled to him a poem in two books, 
entitled , .l)e rcligione 6* maiiwficentia iUuJlris Cojmi Aledices 
i^!orentim t which has been published by Lami {Ddicitc Erudit. 
<. 12 .), in which thefe two roIlcdUons arc di(tin£lly adverted to. 
Speaking in his firfl book of the phblic buildings creeled by Cofmo, 
and particularly of the monaflery of S. Marco, he adds, 

Poll collas gravis ille labor nunierare libcllos 
“ Qdos duplici lingua bibliotheca tenet: 

“ l.ia tenet noJ}ros-> fervat pars altera Gr<ecosy 
“ f^^is poterit (juot funt enumerare libios?” 

But in his fecond book,, when he deferibes the palace of Cofmo, 
he expatiates largely on his library. 

lite colit mufas, colit hie quoque verba foluta: 

** O mira in te6Us bibliotheca Jius! 

Nunc legit altifoni fparlim pia feripta Maronis, 

“ Nunc AtigiiJUni facra notata pii. 

I ^ 

Aut ea quae Cicero; Semae moralibus atque 
“ Infudat, memori mente notanda notans. 

Interdurn ne tors femper fua pevlora curi5 
“ Kcplcat, adveniant dulcia feripta jubet, 

“ Et quando accedit A'ir/o, vel quando- Tibulhtc: 

‘‘ Aut prifeis Icdis faepc laoderna legit, 

“ Atque novas laudat mufas, nova carinina fpedlant 
“ Dicit, habet faciles ha,*c nova mufa modes.”' 
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pliyficiah ofSnrzana, and ranked only in the lower 
order of the clergy, he had the ambition to aim 
at pofl'efTing fome fpecimens of thefe venerable 
relics of ancient aenius. His learning and his 
induflry enabled him to gratify his wiflies , and his 
perfeverance furmounted the difadvantages of his 
hmation. In this purfuit he was frequently induced 
to anticipate his fcanty revenue, well knowing, 
that the ^flimation in which he was held by his 
friends , would pfeferve him from pecumary diffi- 
culties. With the Greek and Roman authors no 
one was more intimately acquainted, and as he 
wrote a very hnexhand, the books he pofleffed 
acquired additional value from the marginal obfer- 
vations which he was accuftomed to make in 
perufmg them. By the rapid degrees of fortunate 
preferment, Tomafo wag, in the ffiort fpace of 
- t\velve months^ /caifed from* his humble fituatiou 
to the chair of St. Peter (a), and in eight years, 
during wliich time he enjoyed the fupreme dignity, 
by the name of Nicholas V. acquired a reputation ' 
that has increafed with the increafina effimation 

O 

of thofe Rudies which he fo liberally (offered and 
pr.otedled. The fcanty library of his predeceffors 
liad been nearly diffipated or deftroyed by frequent 
removals between Avignon and Rome, accordmir 
as the caprice of the reigning pontiff chofe eitlier 
of thofe- places for his refidence ; and it appears 
from the letter^ of Traverfari , that fcarcely any 
tiling of value remained. Nicliolas V. is therefore 

(a) Bar!, Faciu* dc viris iUuJ}nbus, i'lor. 1745. 
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to be confidered as the founder of tlie library of 
the Vatican. In the completion of this great delign, 
it is true , much was left to be performed by his fuc- 
ceffors ; but Nicholas had before his death collected , 
upwards of five thoufand volumes of Greek and 
Roman authors, and had not only exprefled his 
intention of eftablifliing a library for the ufe of the 
Roman Court, but had alfo taken meafures for 
carrying fuch intention into execution (a ), 

Wliilft^tlie munificence of the rich , and the 
induflry of the learned , were thus employed 
throughout Italy in preierving tlie remains of tlie 
ancient authors, fome obfeure individuals in a 
corner of Germany , liad conceived , and were 
hlently bringing to perfecUion , an invention, 
which l)y means equally efTedual and nnexpedted, 
fecured to the world tlie refult of their labors. 
This rvas the art of printing with moveable types; 
a difeovery of which the beneficial ellecls liave 
been iucreafing to the prefent day, and are yet 
advancing with accelerated progrefs ( b ). The coin- 
cidence of this difeovery with the fpirit of the 

(a) Trav. F.p, in pr<sf. /j. 65. ' ' 

(i) Of the numerous authors who have minutely inquired into the 
rife of this ufeful art no one has had greater opportunities of obtaining 
information, or has purfued his inquiries with more accuracy than 
Mr. IIcinsk.cn, who has clearly shown, that the fabrication of cards 
for games of chance, was firA praflifed in Germany, and was in ufe 
before the clofe of the fourteenth century. Not long afterwards, the 
lame art that had. at firll been fubfervient to the amuforaent, was 
employed to gratify the fupcrilition of the people, and it became ufual 
lo cut upon blocks of wood the figtires of faints, with inferipUons. 
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times in wliich it Iiad birth , was highly fortunate. 
Had it been made known at a much earlier period , 
3 t would Jiave been difregarded , or forgotten, 
from the mere want of materials on which to 
exercife it; and had it been further poflponed, it 
is probable , that notwithflanding the generohty of 
the rich , and the diligence of the learned , many 
works would have been totally loft, which are now 
piftly regarded as the nobleft monuments of the 
human intellefL 

• Nearly the fame period of time that gave the 
world this important difeovery, faw the deftruclion 
of the Roman empire in the eaft. In the year 
1453 the city of Conftantinople was captured by 
the Turks, under the command of Mahomet II. 
after a vigorous defence of fifty-three days. The 
encouraaemeiit which had been lliown to the Greek 

O 

profeffors at Florence, and the charafter ofCofmo 
de’ Medici as a promoter of letters , induced many 
learned Greeks to feek a flielter in that city , where 
they met with a welcome and honorable recep- 

Mr. Hcincken has cited an indifputable fpecimen of the latter, fo 
early as the year 1423. Thefe inferiptions gave the firft idea of 
printing with tablets of wood, which are rvell known to have led 
the way to the invention of moveable types. The firfl book printed 
with fuch types was a copy of the biblc, which made its appearance 
between the years 1 450 and 1452 , This difeovery is certainly to be ' 
attributed to the Germans, whether it confifted in prinung with blocks 
of wood, or with types moveable at pleafure. John Guttenbeig of 
Mayence, has the beft claim to the honor of an invention which has 
fo clfentially contributed to enlarge the fpheic of adfion of the human 
faculties. Tdee gentr alt dune colk£iion co 7 nvUu d'ejlampeii. Leipfic 
^ Vienne 
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tion. Amongft thefe were Demetrius Clialcoiidyles, 
Johannes Andronicus Califhis , Conflaritius and 
■Johannes L^ffcaris, in whorri the Platonic pliilo- 
fophy obtained frelli partifaiis , and by vvliol'e 
i'lipport it began openly to oppofe itl’clf to that of 
Ariilotle (<s ). Between the Greek and Italian pro- 
lefTors a fpirit of emulation was kindled that 
operated molt favorably on the caufe of letters. 
l\i!)lic fchools were inftituted at Florence for the 
fludy of the Greek tongue. The facility ol difluhng 
their labors by means of the newly clilcoveied 
art of printing, Simulated the learned to freih 
exertions ; and in a few years the cities of Italy 
vied with each other in the number and elegance 

of works produced from the prefs { ). 

« 

I 

(a) The celebrated Johannes Argyropylus , though ranked by Dr, 
Hody amongft the learned Greeks who did not arrive in Italy until 
after the capture of ConUantinople, had undoubtedly taken up his 
refidence there before that event, as is fully shotvn by ?*lehus. Pro'f, 
ad Trav. Fp. v. i. pr(pj. 2o. 

(b) Although Italy has no pretenfions to the invention of priming, 
it was the firft country that followed the example of Gennany, and 
tjiat with fuch ardor, as not only to outvie the refl of Europe in the 
number of punted works, but even to give fpcedy pcrfet\ion to the art. 

*Much invcTligation has been employed in determining in tvhat city of 
Italy it was firft praOiied , and attempts have been made to show that 
Venice produced the Decor puellarnm >” in 1461, atid Milan, the 

Hijlorioi Augujio! Scriptores in 1460, The evidence of tliefc is 
at lead doubtful, but it is certain, that in the year lall mentioned, the 
works of LaQiUtius were printed at the inonaftcry of Soubiaco, in the 
Campagna of Rome, and that the grammatical work of Donatus, had 
before iffued from the fame prefs. The chara( 5 lcr ufed by the German 
mventors was the Gothic t and ihofc of the early Roman printers par- 
i(}ok of lU: fame form, but in u few years it was fupeiXeded by tlia 
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Towards the latter period of his life, a great 
part of the time that Cofmo could withdraw from 
tlie adminihration of public a [fairs was paffed at 
liis feats at Carreggi and Caffaggiolo , were he 
applied himfelf to the cultivation of his farms, 
from wliich he derived no iucoufiderable revenue. 
But his happieft hours ^vere devoted to the itiidy 
of letters and philofophy, or paffed in the company 
and converfation of learned men. When he retired 
at intervals to his feat at Careggi , he was generally 
accompanied by Ficino , where, after having been 
his proteflor, he became his pupil in the hudy of ^ 
the Platonic philofophy. For his ufe Ficino began 
thofe laborious tranflations of the works of Plato 
and his followers , which were afterwards com- 
pleated and pubiiflied in tlie life-time and by the 
liberality of Lorenzo. Amongff the letters of Ficino 
is one drom his truly venerable patron, which 
befpeaks moft forcibly the turn of his mind , and 
his earneft defire of acquiring knowledge, even at 
his advanced period of iife(^). Tejierday''^ lays 
he, 1 arrived at Careggi — not fo much ] or the pur^ 
poje of improving my fields^ as myfelf — kt trie fee 
you , MarfiUo , as joon as pofibk , and forget not to 

chara<!!\er no;v in general ufe, which has therefore obtained the name 
of Roman. In the yeai‘ 1471 thisart was pradtifed in Naples, Bologna, 
Ferrara, and Florence, and in a short time there was fcarccly a place of 
any note in Italy in which it was unattempted. The Caratlcre Corfivo^, 
or running type, was the itiverttion of the celebrated Aldo Manutio, and 
being firft afed in Italy, thence acquired the name of the Italic, oi 
Aldine, character. 

(n) FUini Bp, lib. L Bp. i. , ' 
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bring with you the book of our favorite Plato , de 
SUMMO BONO — which I prefume^ according to your 
promije , you have ere this tranjlaied into Latin ; for 
there is no employment to which I fo ardently devote 
myfelf as to find out the true road to happinejs. 
Come then , and fall not to bring with \foii the Orphean 
lyred' Wliatever might be ’ tlie proficiency of 
Cofmo in tlie myAeries of his favorite philofopher, 
there is reafon to believe that Jie applied tliofe 
do£lrines and precepts which furniflied the litigious 
difputants of the age witli a plentiful foitrce of 
contention , to the purpofes of real life and pra^lical 
improvement. JNotwitliAanding his a 61 ive and 
ufeful life, lie often rec^retted the lioiirs he had loA. 
Midas was not more I'paring of his money, fays 
Ficino , than Cofmo was of his time. 

The wealth and inAuence that Cofmo liad 
acquired, had long entitled him to rank with tlie 
moA powerful princes of Italy, with whom lie 
might have formed connexions by the intermarriage 
of his children ; but being apprehenfive , that Inch 
meafiires might give rife to fucpicions that he 
entertained defigns inimical to tlie freedom of tlie 
Aate , lie rather chofe to increafe his intercA 
amongA the citizens of Florence, by the marriage 
of his children into the moA diAinguiAied families 
of that place, 'Piero his eldeA fon manied 
Lncretia Toriiabuoni , by whom lie .had tuo 
Tons, I Airenzo , the fubje(ft of our prefeiit hiuory., 
born on the ArA day of January 14^^, and 
Giuliaiio born in the year 14.53. Piero had all/* 
two daughters, Nannina, who married Bernardo 

Rucellai , ‘ 
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Riicellai , and Bianca , who became the wife of 
Gnglieimo de’ Pazzi. Giovanni, the younger fon 
of Cofmo , efpoufed Cornelia de Alellandri , by 
whom he had a fon who died very young. 
Giovanni himfelf did not long furvive. He died^ 
in the year 1461, at forty-two years of age. 
Living under the fliade of paternal authority, his 
name fcarcely occurs in the pages of hiftofy; but 
the records of literature bear tePdmony, that in his 
difpofition and ftudies he did not derogate from 
that characleriAic attachment to men of learning, 
by which his family was invariably diflinguiilied ( a ). 

(a) In the Laurcniian library are feveral manufcripts which appear 
to have been copied for his ufe. At the dole of the works of La^an» 
fius (Pint. xxi. Cod, 2.) is the following memorial — Scriptus aiitem 
fuit mar.ii mea Gerardi Johannis del Ciriagio civ is clr notar ii Floren- 
iini pro Johanne Cofmi de Medicis optimo 6* primario cive Floren^ 
tino de anno Domini MccccLvin. Florentiee , Lous Deo. — Similar 
memorials occur in other infiances, Cat. Bib. Laur.) Nicolo 

Tignofio inferibed to Giovanni de’ Medici his treatifeZ)e laudibusCoJmi 
patris ejus. On his death Naldo Naldio addrelTcd a Latin poem to his 
father, which is printed in the Carmina ilbifl. Poet. Itnl. v. 6, p. 45 1 . 
’Ihe fame work contains other tefiimonieg of the regret that attended his 
lofs. I shall content myfclf with giving one of tlie feveral epitaphs that 
Peregrine Allio wrote upon this occalion. 

Hie fita magnanimi Medicis fuut ofla Joannis 
Quanto heu privata efi urbfqae, domufque viro 
Pratre Petro , patri^eque bonu;, Cofmoqucpavcntc 
Ac taiito reruni ciihainc dignus evat. 

The death of Giovanni dc’ Medici may afford a ufcful leffon : and I 
shall not conceal From my readers, that in the manufeript I have before 
cited, entitled', Origine e dejeendenza della cafa dd Medic this event 
is faid to have been attributed to high living y “ Mold vogliono die tal 

yOL. 1. , Ji ' 
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Befides his legitimate oh'spring, Cofmo left alfo 
a natural fon, Carlo de’ Medici, wliom he liberally- 
educated, and who compenTated the difadvantages 
of his- birth by the refpediability of his life. The 
manners of the times might be alledged in extenu-* 
ation of a circumflance apparently inconfihent with 
the gravity of the character ol Colmo de’ Medici ; 
but Cofmo himfelf difclaimed fuch apology, and 
whilft he acknowledged his youthful indifcretion , 
made amends to fociety for the breach of a falutary 
regulation , by attending to the morals and the 
welfare of his illeoitimale defcendant. Under his ‘ 

^ 4 

countenance Carlo became canon of Prato, and 

one of the apoltolic notaries ,- and as his general 

rtfidence was at Rome, he was frequently reforted 

to by his father and brothers, for his advice and 

afliftance in procuring ancient manufcripts and other 

valuable remains of antiquity (a). 

) 

Tlie death of Giovanni de’ Medici, on whom 
Cofmo had placed his chief expedations , and the 


inorte di Giovanni dcrivaffe dal foverchio here c mangiare , perchA 
era di natura calditliuio, e bevendo e mangiando tutte robe caldo 
“ furono poi la cagione della fua morte. ” 

(a) Plures extant in tabnlario Mcdiceo Caroli Epiflsla;, turn ac£ 
patrom turn ad fratres, in quibits de rebus fuis, & emendis Grajcis & 
Latinis codicibus fcribit. Cctc-ra inter monJatum habuit a Cofmo, ut 
Phalaridis Lpiltolas, e Gncco in'I.atinum convertendas curaret. Inter 
Protonotarios Apollolicos relatus fuit, ac demum collcgio Canonicoru/n 
Pratenfium prajfuit. Extat in principe lede prope facraiiuin, nurmo- 
reum cjus monumcntum, a Dantio Arctino fcalptum, cum hoc titulo. 
CaROLO JvIbDICES CoSMI FILIO PRiEPOSlTO osi? 

2ic»xcim. jpabrordus i in vita Co^% 
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weak ftate of health that Piero experienced, whicli 
rendered him unfit for the exertions of public life; 
in fo turbulent a place as Florence , raifed great 
apprehenfions in Cofmo, that at his deceafe, the 
fplendor of his family would clofe. Thefe refiefliond 
embittered the repofe of his latter days. A lliort 
time before his death, being carried through the 
apartments of his palace, after having recently loA 
his fon, he exclaimed with a figh, This is' too 
great a houfe for fo fmall a family, ” Thefe appre- 
henfions were in fome degree realized by the 
infirmities under which Piero labored during the 
few years in which he held the dire^lion of the 
repubfic; but the talents of Lorenzo fbon difpelled 
this temporary gloom, and exalted his family to 
a degree of reputation and fplendor, of whicJi it 
is probable that Cofmo himfelf had fcarcely formed 
an idea. 

The kindnefs and attention iliown by Cofmo td 
men of learning were not without their reward: 
His' virtues and his liberality were their moll fre- 
quent topic. In every event of his life they were 
ready to attend him , to participate with him iii 
his profperity, and to fympathlze witii him. in hU 
misfortunes. The affe^lionate epifiles addrefied to 
him by Poggio on liis banifliment to Padua, and 
on his recal to Florence, exhibit n»)t only a proof 
of the fincere efleem,but of the hiph admiration 
of their author (n). Of the continueil attachment 
of Leoriardo Aretiiio to his great patron, innumerable 

(«) Fo^gii Ep. in Op. p. Si a. 339. EE Bajifi 

iii' 
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evidences remalM. Amonafl die eminent men of 
the time who endeavoured to confole him for the 
untimely lofs ofhisfon, was Pius If. who addreHed 
to him a Latin epiflle, to which Cuimo replied 
with great propriety and dignity, and in a ftyle 
not inferior to that of this learned pontiff (a). To 
the poem of Alberto Avogradi , we have before 
had occafion to refer (Z>). A confiderable number 
of vVorks , as well in verfe as in profe , infcribed to 
him on different occafions, were, after his death, 
colleded together by Bartolomeo Scala, and are 
yet preferved in the Laureutian Library , under the 
name of ColleSliones Cofmiana (c). 

\ 

(a) Thefe letters will be found in the Appendix , Ko. IV. 

(3) JJc rellgione dr magnificcntia Jllnjlris Cofmi Medices Floren^ 
** tini. ” By which however the author only means to celebrate the 
buildings ereOed by Cofmo for public and private ufe. Accordingly, 
in his Gift book he adverts to the churches of S. Marco and S. Lorenzo, 
the dormitory of the convent of S, Croce, the chapels ofBofchelti and 
Monte Avemo, and the monuftery of Hefole, of each of which he 
gives a defeription. He alfo alludes to the intention which Cofmo had 
then formed, and which he afterwards executed, of erecting at Jeru- 
falcm a houfe of reception for poor and infirm pilgrims, in which it 
feems he had to contend with the prejudices of the Saracens. 

“Domini tu fancla fcpulchra, 

“ Qua; flint Jcrvfalem condccorafTe paras, 

** Magna parat Cofmus , fed tu , Saladiiie , recufas, 

“ O rapiant fenfus, ifia negata, tuos.” 

« 

In the fecond book Avogradi recounts, in fimilar language, tlie 
% 

magnificence of the palaces and other buildings erecied by Cofmo for 
fecular purpolcs. 

(c) Plt;t. Liv. Cod. lo. This manufeript confifts of feventy-two 
diliinil pieces , compofing a large volume m quarto, with the portrait 
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But perhaps the moft extraordinary produflion 
that folicited the patronage ofCofmo, was the Her^ 
mophroditus of Antonio Beccatelli, or as he is ufuaily 
called from Palermo, the place of his birth, Antonio 
Panhormita (<z). When tlie refpet-UabiUty and fitua- 
tion of Beccatelli are confidered, onr farprife muft 
be excited on findini:^ him the avowed author of a 


of Cofmo prefixed to the work, which is alfo preceded by the fol- 
lowing short introdudiory epiftle from Scala to Lorenzo de’ Medici. 

“ Bart. Scala, Laurentio Medici, urbis fpei, S. D. Collegi, Laurenti 

■ 

** charifllme, feripta compluria & omnia fere in quae manus inciderunt, 
** ubi nomen Cofmi Avi tui , Patris hujus urbis legeretur. Ea redegi ia 
“ volumen, quod mitto nunc ad te. Velim ut tantum otii filbtrahaK 
maximis tuis occupationibus, ut mira &: legendi & intelligendi 
“ divini ingenii tui folertia omnia percurras; & li tibi videbuntur 
digna quae legantur ab hominibus, alicui ex bibliothecis Cofmi ut 
** inferantur curabis. Vale.” 

{a) Beccatelli was born of a refpedVable family, in 1394 , and was 
for fome years a public profeflbr of hiflory and letters at Pavia, 
where he enjoyed the protedlion of Filippo Vifeonti, duke of Milan, 
and a falary of eight hundred gold crowns. After having received 
the laurel by favor of the emperor Sigifraimd , he went to the court 
of Alfonfo, king of Naples, in whofe employ he palTed the remainder 
of his days, honored with the office of his fecretary and counfellor, 
and the conftant companion both of his ftuclies and his military 
expeditions. His ** Difla dr fa&a Alphonfi Regis Arragoni<ey ” in 
four books, were commented oti by illneas Sylvius (pope Pius IX.), 
and have been frequently printed. His epiftles and 'orations were 
published at Venice in i553. His Hermaphroditus is divided into 
two books, containing short epigrammatic poems on a variety of 
fubjecls. Some of tlie leaft exceptionable may be found at the end 
of his “ Epijloits dr Orafiones.’^ ( Ve/t. i553.) .'^rid others in the 
“ Carmina mujlriurn Poetarum ItalorumA* ( Vol. ii. p> 
remainder have been ftriCUy confined within the limits of the 
Laurcniiau Library, 
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production fo grosfly indecent as tlie Herniaphro- 
ditus ; when we advert to the age and character of 
Cofmo de’ ]\Iedici , it is no lefs extraordinary that he , j 

lliould be the patron to whom it is inferibed. j 

Beccatclli did not however cfcape without repre- . ' | 

henfion, for thus indulging 5 at an advanced age, a ' j 

pruriency of imagination not excufable at any time 
of life. yXmongh others, Tilelfo 'and Lorenzo Valla '• 

exclaimed againft his licentioiifnefs. Inveiiives ^ 

againft the author were likew’ife poured out from ! 

the pulpit, and he was burnt in effigy at Ferrara j 

and afterwards at Milan. Valla had the charity to • 

hope, that the third time the author might be, j 

burnt in his proper perfon (a). Even Poggio, j 

who in his Faccti(B had not confined himfelf within j 

the ftrufl limits ofdccorum, thought it neceffary to . j 

remonflrate witli his friend Beccatelli 6n the inde- i 

ccncy of his work, though he highly commends its 
elegance and latinity ( Z>). Beccatelli attempted to 

■ 1 

(a) “Declamnrono contra di cITo, infino dal pulpito, Bernardino ' 

^ da Siena, c Roberto da Lecce, chc in Bologna, in Ferrara, e in j 

** Milano lo fecero abbmriarc nelle pubbliche piazze. Se dobbiam 
** credere al Valla {^In Facit/m Invc6l- II. />. b^?>.Ed. Bajil. i54o). 

** Non folo due volte fu abbrucialo il libro, ma'il ritratto ancora del ^ 

Panormita: Certe his in celebcrrimis Italic locis, primum FerraricB , ; 

cum Papa Synodo adiJFt, iterum Mediolani omnium populorunt 
" frequentia infpefiante, per imaginem chartaceam crematus ejl, 

Fertio per Je ipjum cremandus ut fpero. " '■ I 

/ Zeno Dijfert. Vofs. r. i. jo. 3 1 6, 

(i) “ Dcledlatus fum mehercle, varictate rerum, Sc elegantia 
“ verfuum, firaulque admiratus fum res adeo irapudicas, adeo ineptas, 

** tarn vemifte, tarn compofite a te dici: atque ita multa exprimi 

turpiafcula, ut non eparrari, ''fed agi vidcanlurj nec fi^la ii tc ' 

y • • t 
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excufe his performance by the authority of the 
ancient Greek and Roman writers , but his reply 
may rather be confidered as a repetition than as a 
juRificaTion of his offence (<z). On the contrary, 
there were men of known talents who expreffed 
their thorough approbation of this performance. 
A commendatory epiflle of Guarino Veronefe, - 
is prefixed to the manufeript copy of it in the 
Laurentian Library, in which he defends Beccatelli, 
by alledging the example of Sf. Jerome. 

One of the molt Rriking , though not the moft 
pleafing features, in the liiflory of the fifteenth 
.century, is exhibited in the frequent and violent 
dilfenfions which took place amongft the learned. 
In fome inftances thefe difpiites arofe between 
the chiefs of the two leading feds of philofophy; 
whilA in others the contefl was more perfonal, 
and originated in the high opinion entertained by 
the difputants of their own refpeclive merits. 
The edntroverfy between cardinal Beflarion, and 
George Trapezuntius , or of Trebilbnd , was of 
the former kind. A Greek by birth, BtlTarion had 

jocandi caufa ut exiflimo, fed a£la exiflimari poflint. Laudo ego 
“ do^lrinam tuani, jocunditaltm carminis, jocos a,c fales, tibique 
gratias ago pro portiuncula mea, qui latinas mufas, quae jamdudum 
“ niinium dormicrunt a fomno cxcitas. Pro ebaritate tamcn, qua 
omnibus debhores fuinus, ' unum eft quod te nionere &'debeo & 

** volo, ut fcilicet deinceps graviora qusdara mediteris. ” ** Sois 

** cnira non lieerc idem nobis, qui Chiiftiani furnus, quod oliin poetis 
** qui deum ignorabaat.” 

Poggii Oj), Bdt BafiL p» 49. ^ 
(a) Beccatelli Epifl. lib, 4, p, 80. ' 
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early imbibed the doctrines of Piato. Having 
attained the dignity of Billiop of ?Nice, he attend- 
ed ill his public capacity the council of Florence, 
and was one of the diiputants on' the part of the 
Greeks. Whether Beflarion v/as alarmed at the 
diforderly date of his own country , or whether 
he found himfelf influenced by the arguments of 
his opponents, is uncertain; but foon after his 
.return to Condantinople, he paid another vifit 
to Italy, where he paffed the remainder of liis 
days. His learning and his integrity recommended 
him to Eugenius IV. who in tlie year 1439 
honored liim with the purple ; and it has been 
faid, that a midake made by his fecretary pre- 
vented him from obtaining the pontifical dignity ; 
but the futility of this tale of Jovius lias been 
fufliciently expofed by Hody(fl). That he had 
nearly arrived at that honor is however certain ; 
and his more fortunate competitor Pius II. 
endeavoured to confole him for his difappoint- 
ment by bedowing upon him the empty title of 
Patriarch of Condantinople. In the year 1468 , 
BefTarion gave a driking proof of his munificence 
and love of literature , by prefen ting his very 
valuable colle6lion of Greek and Latin manuferipts 
to the date of Venice, to be depofited in the 
’ church of St. Mark. His letter to the fenate on 
this occafion, gives us a mod favorable idea of 


(a) Nodius d<2 GriBcis illujlrihus^ Lond. 174«. /). 146. It ii 
however rclsitcd by Gibbon^ y, xi. c« 66, 


. ( 5 ; ) 

his temper and charaoier {a), George, though 
called of rrebifond , was a Cretan by birth , who, 
after liaving taught in dllTcrent parts of Italy, was 
at length called to Home by Nicholas ,V. and 
nominated one of tlie apoAolic fecretaries. His 
arrogant and haughty temper foon offended the 
Pope , and he was compelled to fpend the 
remainder of his days in feeking a precarious 
fnbfillence in dillerent parts of Greece and Italy. 
Tlie difpute between him and Beffarion was 
occafioned by Theodore Gaza, who publiflied a 
treatife againfl the Platonic philofophy, and in 
commendation of the opinions of Ariflotle , to 
which Beffarion oppofed a temperate and well- 
written reply. Gaza, overpowered by the argu- 
ments, or the authority of his adverfary , declined 
any further controverfy; but George of Trebifond 
boldly came forwards to the relief of the declining 
caufe of Ariffotle , and in feveral inve^lives againft 
the Platonifts , endeavoured to throw an odium 
on their doclrines and their morals; infomuch, 
that there is fcarcely a crime with which 'he 
hefitates to charge them, nor a public calamity 
which he does not contend to be the confequence 
of their fyftem. , This attack again called forth 
Beffarion, who, in his treatife In Calumniatortm 
Plaionis{b]^ ” is conffdered as having obtained a 
complete vidory over his opponent. Other learned 

(а) JLettere di Principf, v. i. p. 2. 

(б) Firft pruned by Sweynheira and Pannartz at Rome about 
1470, and feveral times aftenvards, particularly by Aldus in i 5 i 6 . 
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Greeks then in Italy, joined in the debate. The 
Italians were indeed filent fpeflators of the contro- 
verfy ; but the eloquence of Befl’arion , and the 
example and patronage of the Medici , overpowered 
the partifans of AriRotle; and the Platonic academy 
inflituted by Cofmo , acquired additional flrengtli , 
till by the countenance and fupport of hisgrandfon ' 
Lorenzo , it Arrived at is higheft pitch of eminence. 

A debate of this nature , on an important fubjeft, 
if kept within the bounds of decorum, alledls not 
the difputants with any degree of opprobrium , 

• except fo far as it may attach to the erroneoufiiefs 
oftlieir opinions, or the futility of their arguments; 
but this applies not to tlie other kind of contro- 
verfy to which 1 liave before alluded ; and of . 
wliich the age in quefhon produced frequent 
inftances. Tiie turbulent and vindidive temper 
of I'ilelfo has already been animadverted on. 
Unwearied in foliciting the favors of the great , 
he often extorted promifes which were never 
meant to be performed, but tlie breach of which, 
infallibly brought down the \i^eight of his refent- 
ment. AlmoA all the fovereigns .of Italy were 
fucceffively the fubjed of his indecent fatire, or 
his exaggerated complaints. He did not however 
efcape without full retribution for the abufe which 
, he fo liberally dealt around him. In Poggio he 
met with an antagoniA, that, if poAible’, exceeded 
him in rancor and feurrility. T.heir difpute ' 
commenced in an attack made by Filelfo on. the 
charader of Niccolo Niccoli, which, if we give 
credit even to his friend Leonardo Aretino , was 


V. 
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not perfectly immaculate (<2), This gave occafion 
to the invecth(B of Po^mo afrainft Filelfo. If we for 

f ■ OO o 

a moment fuppofe there could have been the 
flighteft foundation for the charges exhibited 
againfl Filelfo in thefe pieces, he muft have been 
a monfter of depravity. After reproaching him ‘ 
with the meannefs of his birth, Poggio purfues his 
track from place to place, fucceflively accufing 
him of fraud, ingratitude, theft, adultery, and 
yet more fcandalous crimes. The voyage of Filelfo 
to Conflantinople , was undertaken to Ihelter himfelf 
from punifliment. The kindnefs of ChryfolorasV 
who received him deflitute and friendlefs into his 
houfe , he repaid by debauching his daughter,, 
whom Chryfoloras was therefore obliged to beflow 
upon him in marriage. Not fatisfied with ferious 
inyeflive, Poggio has alfo introduced his adverfary 
in his FacetiiB ; and Filelfo will long be remembered 
as the original Hans Carvel of Prior, and La 
Fontaine(^J. The contentions of Poggio with 


(а) For a curious inftance of tHis, fee Lconardi Aretini Epi 
tom. ii. p. 17 * 

(б) Mr. War ton (^EJJciy on Pope* v. ii. p. 68.) traces the gene- 
alogy, as he calls it, of this curious tale from Poggio to Rabelais, 

^ Who,” fays he, inferffed it in his eighth book, and thirty-thiri 
** chapter; it was afterwards related hi a book called the Hundred 
•* Novels. Ariogo finishes his fifth fatire with it. Malefpini alfo 
“ made ufe of it. Fontaine, who imagined Rabelais to be the - 
“ inventor of it, was the fixth author who delivered it, as our Prior 
** was the lad, though peihaps not the lead fpirited. ” If this he 
worth relating, it is worth correfUng. — Mr. Warton had his infor- 
mation from the Menagiana; but he has midaken his authority, ijl 
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Lorenzo Valla were carried on with ah equal 
degree of rancor and licentioufnefs; and even his 
debate with Guarino Veronefe on the comparative 
excellence of Scipio and Julius Cacfar, was fuffi- 
ciently acrimonious. By thefe quarrels the learned' 
were divided into fa£lions, and Leonardo Aretino, ^ 
Poggio , JNiccolo Niccoli • and Beccatelli, were 
oppofed to Valla, Niccolo Perotti, and others; but 
the leaders of thefe parties often difagreed amongft 
themfelves, and fcrupled not at times to accufe 
each other of the moft fcandalous enormities. As 
thefe imputations were however attended by no 
very ferious confequences, charity would lead us 
to conclude that they were mutually underftood 
to be rather contehs of Ikill between thefe literary 
gladiators, than proofs of real criminality in their 
refpe6live antagonihs. Thelife ofa fcholar is feldom 
ftained by atrocious crimes; but that almofl all the 
learned men of the age Ihould have difgraced them- 
felves by fo lhamelefs a degree of moral turpitude, 
is furely a fuppofition beyond the bounds of cre- 
dibility. 

Cofmo now approached the period of his mortal 
cxiftence, but the faculties of his mind yet remained 
'unimpaired. About twenty days before his death, 
when his flrength was vihbly bn the decline , he 
entered into coiiverfation with Ficino, and, whilft 

placing the writings of Rabclkis before the well-known work of the 
Cen/ Nouvelles Nouvellesy which is more ancient by nearly a century. 
Even Ariofto was prior to Rabelais, who was only fourth amongft 
thefe Hogs of Wefphaly* Of this Menage was Well aware^ 
Menag, i. 069. < 
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.the faint beams of a fetting fun feemed to accord 
with his fituation and his feelings, began to lament 
the niiferies of life, and the imperfeftions infepar- 
able from human nature. — As he continued his 
'difcourfe, his fentiments and his views became 
more elevated , and from bewailing the lot of 
humanity, he began to exult in the profpe<3 of 
that happier flate tow^ards which he felt himfelf 
approaching. Ficino replied by citing correfpond- 
ing fentiments from the Athenian fages, and par- 
ticularly from Xenocrates ; and the laft talk, impofed 
by Cbfmo on his philofophic attendant , was to 
tranflate from the Greek the treatife of that author 
on, death (c). Having prepared his mind to w-ait 
with compofure the awful event, liis next concern 
was the welfare of his furviving family, to whom 
lie was defirous of imparting in a folemn manner, 
the refult of the experience of a long and aftive 
life. Calling into his chamber his wife Conteffina 

O 

and his fon Piero, he entered into a narrative of 
all his public tranfadlions ; he gave a full account of 
his extenfive mercantile connexions, and adverted 
to the hate of his domeflic concerns. To Piero he 
recommended a flridi attention to the education 
of his fons, of whofe/promifing talents heexpreffed 
his hopes and his approbation. He requeued that 
his funeral mlirht be conduced with, as much 
privacy as podible , and concluded his paternal 
exhortations with declaring his willingnefs to fubmit 

(a) This information we tlcriv'c from the intro du£H on of Ficind 
to his tranflation of tiiat work, inferted in the Colleclionss Cojmiancs* 
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to the difpofal of Providence wlienever he fliould 

be called upon. Thefe admonitions were not loft 

oil Piero, who communicated by letter to Lorenzd 
_ • 

and Giuliano, the imprehion which they had made 
upon his own mind (a). At the fame time, fenfible 
of. his own infirmities, he exhorted them to con- 
fider themfelves not as children , but as men, 
feeing that circumfiances rendered it necelTary to 
put their abilities to an early proof. A phyficiajij 
fays Piero, is hourly expeded to arrive from Milan^ 
hitt^ for my own • par t^ 1 place my confidence in God, 
Either the phyfician did not arrive, or Piero’s 
diftruft of him was well founded, for, about fix 
days afterwards , being the firft day of Auguft 1464, 
Cofmo died, at the age of feventy-five years, deeply 
lamented by. a great majority of the citizens of 
Florence, whom he had firmly attached to his 
intereft, and who feared for the fafety of the city 
from the dilTenfions that were likely to enfue (^). 

The charafler of Cofmo de’ Medici exhibits a 
combination of virtues and endowments rarely to 
be found united in the fame perfon. If in his 

(fl) This letter yet remains, and gives us a very interefting account 
bf the condufl of Cofmo shortly before his death. I have therefore 
tnferted it in the Appendix, from the coUedlion of Fabroni. 

2Vo. V. ‘ ' 

(6) In the Ricordi of Piero dc’ Medici is a particular account of 
the death of his father, a charadlcr of whom is there given, drawn 
•vith great truth and fimplicity by tlie hand of filial affedlion. It is 
with pleafure I illuftrate my work with thefe authentic documents; 
The family of th« Medici thus become their owa hiltoiians. Appi 
iio. YI. 



public worlcs he was remarkable for his magnifi- 
cence, he was no lefs confpicuous for his pru- 
dence in private life.’ Whilfi in the chara£ler of 
chief of the Florentine republic, he fupported a 
conftant intercourfe with the fovereigns of Europe, 
his conduct in Florence was divetied of all often- 

I 

tation; and neither in his retinue, his friendfliips,' 
or his converfation , could he be diftinguillied frorn 
any otlier refpeftable citizen. He well knew the 
jealous temper of the Florentines, and preferred 
the real enjoyment of authority , to that open 
affumption of it , which could only have been 
regarded as a perpetual infult, by thofe whom he 
permitted to gratify their own pride , in the 
refleftion that they were the equals of Cofmo 
de’ Medici. 

In allording proteflion to the arts of archi- 
tedure , painting , and fculpture , which then 
began to revive in Itily , Cofmo fet the great 
example to thofe, who by their rank, and their 
riches , could alone alTord them elfedlual aid. 
The countenance fhown by him to thofe arts^ 
was not of tliat kind which , their profefTors gene- 
rally experience from the great; it was not conceded 
as a bounty, nor received as a favor; but appeared 
in the friendfliip and equality that fubfifted 
between the artift and his patron, (a). In the 

t 

(a) Of this nature was the intercourfe between Cofmo anti Donatello* 
The treafures'of the citizen were applied under the dire£lion of tlie 
.fculptor in the acquifuion of the moft beautiful fpecirnens of ancient 
art. Donatello furvived his patron, but Cofmo on bis death recorn- 
mcnde4 to the attention of Piero his fon, who amply provided 


I 






( ) i 

ereflion of the numerous public buildings in 
which Cofmo expended incredible fums of money, 
he principally availed himfelf of the afllllance of 
^ichellozzo Michellozzi and FilippK) Bruiiellefchi ; 
the firft of whom was a man of talents, the latter of 
genius (<z). Soon after his return from banifhment, 
Cofmo engaged thefe two artifts to form the plan of 
a manfion for his own refidence. Brunellefchi gave 
fcope to his invention, and produced the dcfign 
of a palace which might have fuited the prondeft 
fovereign in Europe ; but Cofmo was led by that 
prudence which, in his perfonal accommodation , 
regulated all his condu 61 , to prefer the plan of 
Michellozzi , which united extent with fimplicity , 
and elegance with convenience (Z»). With the 


for ike wants of his age^ Donatello died in 1466, and was burled 
in the church of S. Lorenzo, adjoining to the fepulchre of Cofmo, 
according to his own dire<J!fions, for which he alledged as a reafon, 
that an his foul had always been with Cof^no whilft living, fo he 
deiired their bodies might be near each other when dead. 

(a) Before the time of Brunellefchi, the Italians had imitated in< 
lircir public buildings the Gothic ftrueflures of their German neighbours. 
He was the firft who attempted to reftore the Grecian orders of 
archite£\ure, and under his control this important branch of art 
attained a degree of perfection which it had not known from the 
times of the ancients. 

(b) This venerable edifice is now the refidence of the noble family 
of Riccardi, who, in the year ifiSg, purchafed it from the grand duke 
Ferdinand II. Under the aufpices of its prefent owner, the marquis ' 
Riccardi, whofe extenfive collection of manuferipts and antiquities, 
are open to public infpeCtion, this manfion yet'eraulates its ancient 
glory. In the year 1715 an infeription was placed in one of the 
facades of the inner court, which will be found in the Appendix, 
m, VII, 


confeioufnefs, 
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confcloufriefs, Brunellefchi pofTefTed alfo the irrita- 
bility of genius , and in a fit of vexation , he 
deftroyed a defign which he unjuftly confidered as 
difgraced by its not being carried into execution (a); ■ 
Having completed his dwelling, Cofmo indulged 
his tafte in ornamenting it with the moft precious 
remains of ancient aft; and in the purchafe of 
vafes, fiatues, bulls, gems, and medals, -expended 
no inconfiderable fum. Nor was he lefs attentive 
to the merits of thofe artills which his native 
place had- recently produced. With Mafaccio a . 
better flyle of painting had arifen, and the cold 
and formal manner of Giotto , and his difriples , 
had given way to more -natural and exprellive 
compofition. In Cofmo ^ de* Medici this rifing 
artill found his moll liberal patron and proteclor. 
Some of the works of Mafaccio were executed in 
the chapel of the Brancacci , where they were held 
in fuch; ellimation , that the place was regarded as 
a fchool of Audy by the moA eminent artiAs who 
immediately fucceeded him. Even the celebrated 
Michelagnolo , when obferving ,thefe paintings 
many years, afterwards , in company with his 
honeA and loquacious friend Vafari , did not 
hefitate to exprefs his decided approbation of 

their merits. The reputation of Mafaccio was 

\ 

(a) Cofmo had employed Brunellefchi in completing the church 

of S. Lorenzo, and in ere£Hng the church and monaftcry of S. Bario- 

iomeo, and acknowledged him on all occafions as the lirft architc£k 

of his time f after his death Cofmo alfo raifed a monument to his 
* 

memory. 

JFa6. in vita Cos, v. i. p, i55, 

VoL. I. , b; 
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emulated by his difciple Filippo Lippi , who 
executed for Cofmo and his friends many cele- 
brated pi^lures , of which Vafari has given a minute 
account. Cofmo however found no fmall difliculty 
in controlling the temper and regulating the 
eccentricities of this extraordinary charafter (c). 
If the efforts of tliefe early mailers did not reach 
the true end of the art, they afforded confiderable 
affiflance towards it ; and whilfl Mafaccio and Filippo 
decorated with their admired produflions the 
altars of churches and the apartments of princes , 
Donatello^ gave to marble a proportion of form, 
a vivacity of expreflion, to which his contempo- 
raries imagined that nothing more was wanting; 
Brunellefchi raifed the great dome of the cathedral 
of Florence ; and Ghiberti caff in brafs the 
flupendous doors of the church of St. John , whicli 
Michelagnolo deemed worthy to be the gates of 
paradife. 

' In his perfon Cofmo was tall ; in his youth he 

(fl) His attachment to women was extreme, and if the favorite 
object refifted his afliduities, he found fomc confolalion in painting 
her likenefs. By this unconquerable propenfity his labors were often 
interrupted, and an expedient adopted by Cofmo to remedy it, ueaily 
coft Filippo his life. Having engaged the painter to complete a piece 
of work for him, Cofmo made him a prifoner in his chamber, but a 
confinr-ment of two days exliauAed the patience of the artifi. At 
the rifquc of his life he made his efcape through the window, and 
devoted himfelf for feveral days to his pleafures, nor did he return 
till fought out and foiicited by Cofmo, who heartily repented of a ' 
proceeding which, however friendly in its motive, was certainly 
fomewhat too arbitrary. 
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pofTeffed the advantage of a prepolTefTing counte- 
nance; what age had taken from his comelinefs, it 
had added to his dignity, and in his latter years, 
his appearance was fo truly venerable as' to have 
been the frequent fubjeiS of panegyric ( ft ). His 
manner was grave and complacent , but upon 
many occafions he gave fufiicient proofs that this 
did not arife from a want of talents for farcafm ; 
and the fidelity of the Florentine hiftorians has , 
preferved many of his flirewd obfervations and 
remarks (^). When Rinaldo de* Albizi, who was 
then in exile, and meditated an attack upon his 
native place, fent a meflage to Cofmo, importing 
that the hen would fliortly hatch , he replied , She 
will hatch with an ill grace out of her own nejl On 
•another occafion, when his adverfaries gave him 
to underhand that they were not fleeping, / believe 
ity faid Cofmo, 1 have fpoiled their Jleep , — Of what 
color is my hair? faid Cofmo , uncovering his head 
to the ambaffadors of Venice, who came with a 
complaint againh the Florentines, White ^ they 
replied ; It will not be long , faid Cofmo , before that 
oj your fenators will be Jo too. Shordy before his 

I 

(a) Thus Bartolomeo Scala, on a portrait of Cofmo, painted when 
4c was young: 

(^uae vera eA Cofmi facies, haud vcra videtur; 

** Diflimilcs adeo longa fenefla facit; 

** Talis crat quondam, qucm nunc perfcftior actas, ^ 

Ex homine, incoepit fingere vclle deum.” 

Carm. illujl. Poet. Ital. f. 8* 4® 9* 

(i) Mac. JJi. Pior. Kb, vii. 

Fa , ' 
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death, his wife inquiring why he clofed liis eyes,’* 
That 1 may perceive more clearly ^ was his reply. 

If, from confidering the private chara£ler of 
C 4 ofmo, we attend to. his condudl as the moderator 
and director of the Florentine republic , our 
admiration of his abilities will increafe with the 
extent of the theatre upon which he had to adb 
■ So important were his mercantile concerns, that 
they often influenced in a very remarkable degree 
the politics of Italy. When Alfonfo king of Naples 
leagued with the Venetians againfl Florence, 

, Cofmo called in fiich immenfe debts from thofe 
places , as deprived them of refources for carrying 
on the war(^z)'. During the coiitefl between the 
houfes of York and Lancafler, one of liis agents 
in Fngland was rtforted to by Fdvyard IV. -for a 
fum of money, which was accordingly furniflied, 
to fuch an extraordinary amount, that it might 
almofl be confidered as the means of fupporting 
that monarch on the throne , and was repaid . 
when his luccefles enabled him to fulfil his 
engagement (Z>). The alliance of Cofmo was 

y 

« 

(a) Mac. IJ\. Fior. lib. vii. 

' (A) La Maifon de Medicis eftoit la plus grande, que je croy que 

jani.d5- ait cite au niondc: car leurs ferviteurs &4^a<^eurs ont eu tant 
do cie Ju loups coiileur de ce nom de Medicis, que ce feroit merveilles 
a croire a ce qa .: j en ay veu en Flandrcs &: en Angletcrre. J’en ai 
vu un appele Guerard Oaanvefe prelque eftre occafion de foutenir le 
Koy LiJouard le quart cn ton ollat, eftant guerre en fon royaume 
d Angicterre, & louniir par fois au dit r^y plus de fix vingt miile 
clcus: ou il fit peu de profit pour fon maiftre: toiites fois il recouvrg 
le* pieces a la lougue. Un auue ay vu fie appele Tfioinas 
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feduloufly courted by the princes of Italy , and 
it was remarked that by a happy kind ot fatality, 
whoever united their interefts with his, were 
always enabled either to reprefs, or to overcome 
their adverfaries. By his alTiAance the republic of 
Venice refifted the united attacks of Filippo duke 
of Milan , and of the French nation , but when 
deprived of his fupport, the Venetians were no 
longer able to withAand their enemies. With 
whatever difficulties Cofmo had to encounter , at 
home or abroad , they generally terminated in 
the acquifition of additional honor to his country 
and to himfelf. The eAeem and gratitude of his 
fellow-citizens were fully- Aiown a Aiort time be- 
fore his death , when by a public decree he was 
honored with the title of Pater Patrie , an 
appellation which was infcribed on his tomb, 
and which, as it was founded on real merit, has 
ever fince been attached to the name of Cofmo 
de’ Medici. 


0 

Portunary, eftre plcige entre le dit roy Edouard 8c ic due Charles de 
Bourgogne, pour cinquante mille efeus, 8c unc autre fois cn un lieu, 
pour quatre vingt mille. Mem> de P. de QaTHmineti in 

vita Laurendit ¥» ii. p* S34* 
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CHAP. 11. 


Early accowpli/hments of Lorevzo — Education — 
I.orenzo vifits different parts of Italy-^Condu^l of 
Piero— Qonjpiracy of Luca Pitli — Frujlraied by 
Lorenzo — The exiles iujligaie the Venetians to 
attack the Florentines— Battle near Bologna — Piero 
promotes the inter efis of learning— Leo Batlifla 
Alberti — Qriflojoro Landlrio — Piero patronizes other 
eminent fcholars — Ginjlra of Lorenzo and GiuUano 
— Poem of Luca Piilci — Poem of Angelo Politiano 
^ Disputationes Camaloulenses — Lorenzos 
defeription of his mijlrefs — Sonnets in her praife — 
Lucretia Donati the objeCi of his pajfion — Lorenzo 
marries Clarice Orfini—V fus the duke of Milan — 
Death oj Piero de MedicL 


I^ORENZo de’ Medici was about fixteen years of 
agre when Cofmo died , and had at that time given 
flriking indications of extraordinary talents. From 
his earlieft years he had exhibited proofs of a 
retentive and vigorous mind , which was culti- 
vated , not only by all the attention which his 
father’s infirmities would permit him to beftow, 
but by a frequent intercourfe with his venerable 
grandfather. He owed alfo great obligations in this 
refpcdl’to his mother Lucretia, who was one of 
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the moft accompli flied women of the age , and ' 
di/linguifhed herfelf not only as a patronefs of 
learning, but by her own writings. Of thefe fome 
fpecimenis yet remain, which are the more entitled 
to approbation , as they were produced at a time 
when poetry was at its loweft' ebb in Italy («), 
The difpofition of Lorenzo which afterwards gave 
him a peculiar claim to the title of magnificent^ 
was apparent in his childhood. Having received 
as a prefent a horfe from Sicily , he fent the 
donor in return a gift of much greater value, 
and on being reproved for his profufenefs , he 
remarked , that there was nothing more glorious 
than to overcome others * in a£ls of generofity. 


(fl) Several of her Laudit or hymns, are printed in the collection 
of facred poems by the Medici family, published by Cionacci at 
riorenccs 1680, and fince reprinted at Bergamo in 17 63 ; but a much 
more favorable fpecimen of her talents is given by Crejcimhtni 
( Della Volga r poefiUy v. iii. p, 277.) who is of opinion that she 
excelled the greater part of, not to fay all, the poets of her time 
Her verfifications of feripture hiftory are noticed by Luigi Pi/lci, in 
his MorgantBy which poem he was induced to complete by hex 
encouragement, and in which he thus adverts to the writings of his 
patronefs. ^ 

. « Quivi fi legge della fua Maria 

La vita, ove il fuo libro h fempre aperto; 

“ E di Efdram di Judith e di lobia 
** Quivi li rende giuflo premio e merto; 

** Q^uivi s’ intende hor 1’ alta fantafia 
' ** A deferiver Giovanrd nil dejerto; 

“ Quivi cantano hor gli angeli i fuoi verC, 

“ Dove il ver d’ ogni cofa pud vederfi.” 

Morgante. Ed* Ven» per Comin de 'Tripo^ i §46. 

■* 
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Of his proficiency in clafTical learning, and the 
' different branches of that philofophy whicli was 
then in repute, he has left indifputable proofs. 
Born to reftore the luffre of his native tongue, he 
had rendered' himfelf confpicuous by his poetical 
talents before he arrived at manhood. To thefe 
accomplifhments he united a confiderable lhare 
of ffrong natural penetration and good fenfe , 
which , enabled him , amidft the many difficulties 
thrft he was involved in, to a£l with a promptitude 
and decifion ’ which furprifed thofe who were 
witneffes of his conducl; whilft the endowments 
which entitled him to admiration and refpeft, 
were accompanied by others that conciliated, in 
an eminent decree, the efteem and affection of his 
fellow -citizens. 

I 

lull in his ffature, robuft in his form, Lorenzo 
had in his perfon more the appearance of flrength 
than of elegance. From his birth he labored 
under fome peculiar difadvantages ; his fight was 
weak, his voice harffi and unpleafing; and he 
WHS totally deprived of the fenfe of fmell (ii). 
With all thefe defetls his countenance was 
digrufied, and gave an idea of the magnanimity 
of his charadler ; and the effeds of his eloquence 
\vtve courpicuons on many important occafions. 
In his youtfi^ he was much addided to adive and 
liborioin exercifes, to hawking, horfe manfliip, 
and country f^[>orts #Though not born to fupport 
a military charader, he gave^ fufficient proofs of 

ia) Valorius, in vitd Law* Mid. p. 9* • 
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Kis courage , not only in public tournaments , 
which were then not infrequent in Italy , but alfo 
upon more trying occafions. Such was the verfa- 
tility of his talents, that it is difficult to difcover 
any department of bufinefs , orpf amufement^ of 
art, or of fcience, to which they w'ere not at fome 
time applied; and in whatever he undertook, he 
arrived at a proficiency which would feem to have 
required the labpr of a life much longer than that 
which he w’as per^^nitted to enjoy. 

Under the inflitution of Gentile d’Urbino, who 
afterwards , by the patronage of his pupil , became 
biffibp of Arezzo, Lorenzo received the firft rudi- 
ments of his 'education , and from the inftruftions 
of his tutor, aided perhaps by the exhortations'" 
of his pious mother , acquired that devotional 
temper which is fo confpicuous in fome of his 
writings («). This difpofition was however only 
occafional , nor was the mind of Lorenzo over- * 
fhaded 'with the habitual gloom of the profeffed • 
devotee. Inffiis hours of ferioufnefs , or of ficknefs, 
the impreffion made upon him by hk early 

(<z) Valori dwells with apparent' fatisfaiUon on his early piety. 

“ Audivi,” fays he, ** fsepius a Gentile ejus preceptore, cum quo 
“ & in Gallia, quum ibi legatum ageret. Sc in patria faniiliarilfime 
“ vixi, Laurentium a latere fuo difceffifle nunquam. Die in Templo, 

“ donee res divina perageretur , permanfilTe feroper: no6le etiam 
“ fecum ire folitum ad- divi Pauli focietatera, quo conveniebant 
** plurimi, Immortali Deo in fobrietate &: vigiliis ac precibus gratias 
^ agentes; obrios Chrifli paupcrculos eleemofynis profequi ad unum 
** omnes: nihil in.eo puerile, nihil delicatum apparuilTe,” Fa/., iVi 
rifu Zaur, jj, 5, 


inftraflors became fufficiently apparent ; but the 
vivacity of his temper often hurried him to a 
contrary extreme ; and the levity , not to fay the 
licentioufnefs, of fome of his writings, is ftrikingly 
contrafted with tlie piety and ferioufnefs of his 
other produilions. The vigor of his intelleft 
feems to have thrown an indifcriminate luftre on 
every objeft that prefented itfelf. So various, yet 
fo extenfive were his powers, that they are fcarcely 
reconcileable to that confifteiicy of character with 
which the laws of human nature feldom dilpenfe |<z). 

In fuperintending the fubfequent progrefs of 
Lorenzo, feverai other perfons eminent for their 
learning concurred. In the year 1437, Criftoforo 
I.andino was appointed by the magiftracy of 
Florence to the office of public profeflor of poetry 
and rhetoric in that city, and was foon afterwards 
intrulled bv Piero de’ Medici with the ihflru 6 lion 
^of his two fons. Between Landino and his pupil 
Lorenzo a reciprocal attachment took place, and 
fuch was the opinion that the mafler ^entertained 
of the judgment of his fcholar, that he is faid 
frequently to have fubmitted his various and 
learned works to his perufai and corre£lion ( h ). 

(а) This peculiarity in the chara£lcr of Lorenzo was not unobferved 
by his contemporaries. Jam vero quo unquam in homine tam 
“ diverfas inter fe fuerunt partes virtutum maxiraarum? Quid enim 
“ Jongius abelt quam a gravitate facilitas? Quis tamen te conftantior? 
** Contra vero quis clementior aut lenior? Quid tam mirabile quam 
“ inaguitudinera iflam animi humanitatis condimentis tempcrari?” &c. 
fauli Cortefii 'Ep. ad Laur. Med. ad Dial, de Hominibus do£iU 
pr<sf. Erl. Flor. 1734. vide 8c Val. in vita Laur, p. 14* 

(б) Band. Spec. Lit. Flor. r. i. p. i83. 
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In the Greek language, in ethics, and in the 
principles of the Ariftotelian pliilofophy, Lorenzo 
had the advantage of the precepts of the learned 
Argyropylus (a), and in thofe of the Platonic fedV 
he was feduloufly inflrucled by Marhlio Ficino, 
for whom he retained through life an unalterable 
friendfhip ; but for many of his accomplifliments 
he was not indebted to any preceptor. That ^ 
exquifire tafle in poetry, in mufic, and in every 
departjTient of the fine arts, which enabled liim 
to contribute fo powerfully towards their reftora- 
tion, was an endowment of nature, the want of 
which no education could ^have fupplied. 

With fuch qualifications Lorenzo, foon after the 
death of his grandfather, entered on the ftage of 
public life ; for it was the laudable cuffom of the 
Florentines early to habituate -their youth to 
ferious and important occupations. Befides, the 
infirmities of Piero de* Medici rendered fuch a ^ 
coadjutor as Lorenzo was likely to prove, of great 
importance to him. Having therefore completed’ 
his domefiic education^ his father judged it expe- 
dient for him to vifit fome of the principal courts 
of Italy ; not fo much for the purpofe of gratifying 
an idle curiofity, as to conciliate, by a perfonal 
inter courfe, the friend fliip of thofe with wliom he 
was in future to maintain a correfpondence on 

I 

(a) Argyropylus Byzantius infigni fuit 8c au£\oritate 8c gratia apud 
Cofmum Medicem, hujus filiuxn Pctrum, nepotemque Laureniium, 
quera non moclo Gracis literis fed at dialc£licis imbiiit, eaque 
pbilofophias parte qua de raoribus prascipitur. PoUtian. in Proem* 
md Mijcell* 
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matters of great moment, and to inform himfelf ' 

of fuch local circumflances as might enable him to ' 

tranfadl ' the affairs of the republic with every ) 

poliible advantage. In the year 1465, he had an I 

interview at Pifi with the fon of Ferdinand king j 

of Naples, Federigo, who after the death of his j 

eldeff brother Alfonfo, and his nephew Federigo, - j 
fiicceeded to the crown This prince was then on his ! 

journey to Milan, to efcort Ippolita, the daughter ^ i 

of Francefco Sforza, from thence to Naples, where,, 
fhe was to marry his elder brother Alfonfo, duke ■ 

of Calabria ( cz). At this interview lome inflances 
of mutual refpeft 'and attachment took place ' 

between Federigo and Lorenzo, which we fluU j 

hereafter have occafion to relate. ' , 

In the following year Lorenzo made a vifit to ! 

Rome, where he was kindly receive by Paul II. ] 

one of the moft arrogant pontifls that ever fat in 
the chair of St. Peter. A few months afterwards he ! 

proceeded through Bologna and P'errara to Venice, , 

and thence to Milan. During his abfence he had 
frequent letters from his father, feveral of which . ’ 

■ yet remain, and fulFiciently evince the confidence j 

. that Piero placed in his fon, with whom he enters j 

into a detail of all political occurrences, and to ' 

whom he tranfmits fuch letters of importance 1 

as were received on public affairs during his 
abfence (A). That the refped paid by Piero to I 

the judgment of Lorenzo, did not arife from a, 

(ct) Muratori, Annali d Italia* v» ix. p* 493, 

(*) App* No* VIII. ' ' 
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blind partiality, may appear from the intercourfe 
tliat already fabhRed' between Lorenzo, and fome 
of the moft celebrated fcholars of 'the age;feveral 
of whom, on his occafiorial abfence from Florence, 
addrefled themfelves to him by letter, as tl^eir 
acknowledged patron and warmeft friend (o). 

The death of Pius II. who had preceded Paul 
in the pontifical chair, happened a few days after 
that of Cofmo d^’ Medici, and not long afterwards 
died Francefco Sforza, duke of Milan, who had , 
governed that flate with great ability for the fpace 

f ^ 

(«) Some fpeciinens of lhefe,< which have been preferved in the 

"Palazzo Vecchio at Florence, and not before published, are given 

in tlie Appendix, No. IX. The firli is an extract of an Italian letter 

from the celebrated L,uigi Pulci, the author of the Morgante, and is 

a? ftrongly marked by affecUon for Lorenzo, as by the whimfical 

peculiarities of its author’s character. The fecond is from Peregrino 

Allio , whofe Latin poems in the Carmina Poet. v. i. p. i a, 

are a better tettimony of his abilities than the exaggerated account 

.of Negri {Scrittori Fiorentini, p. 4&0.) « Fu moftrato non dato al 

** mondo queflo mollro d’ingegno e di memoria ; affinche li vedelTe 

** che nel fccolo de’ Ficini, de’ Mirandolani, de’ Benevicni , de* 

« Barbari, de’ Poliziani , ingegni tutti portentofi e grandilTimi , poteva 

« ancora far qualche cofa di piti maravagUofo lanatura.” This author 

is miftaken in placing the death of Allio in 1458, although the 

accurate Bandini has in this inftance adopted his authority. {Negri 

45o. BaricL Spec. Lit. Flor. p. 304.) 1 have before cited the ' 

epitaph by Allio on John de’ Medici, the fon of Cofmo, who died 

in 1463; and amongll the letters which 1 have procured from the 

Palazzo Vecchio 9 is one from him to Lorenzo, dated the 9 5 ih of 

\ 

May 1466. Th.it^he died young may however be infened from 
Verini. {De illujir. Urbis^ p. 34 .) 

“ Te pariter juvenem teiricae rapuere forores: 

** Aequafles prifeos. Alii Peregrine, poetas.’"’ 
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of liKteen years (a). This event gave no fmall 
alarm to Piero de’ Medici, whofe family had long 
fup])oited a clofe intimacy with that of Sforza, ^ 
from which they had mutually derived important 
advantages, Lorenzo was then at Rome, where his 
father addrdled to him feveral letters, in fome of 
which his anxiety for the peaceable eftablifliment 
of the widow and children of francelco in the 
government of Milan is ftroiigly epiprtil'ed. By the 
death of fo many of the Italian princes, within fo 
Biort a fpace of time, the minds of men began to 
be turned towards new commotions, particularly 
in Florence, where the bodily imbecility of Piero 
gave grounds to hope that a vigorous attempt to 
deprive thehoufe of Medici of its influence, might 
be crow’ned with fiiccefs. Nor was the conduiS 
of Piero, on his fuccefllon to the immenfe inherit- 
ance of his father , calculated to flrengthen the 

j 

(/t) The Sforza were a family of adventurers. Sforza degli 
Attendogli, the father of Franccfco, from the condition of a peafant, 
acquired fuch a high degree of military reputation, as enabled his 
fon, who was alfo a foidier of fortune, to obtain in marriage the 
daughter of Filippo Maria Vifconfi, duke of Milan, and the Milanefc 
territory, at that period one of the moft extenfive in Italy, as her 
poition. According to tradition, Sforza was employed in turning the 
foil, when he was invited by fome of his companions to enter into 
the army. His determination was a matter of difficulty , for the 
folution of which he reforted to his fpade — Throwing it into an 
oak, he declared that if it fell to the ground he would continue his ‘ 
labors, if it hung in the tree, he would purfue his fortunes. {^Murat* . 

• Ann. vol, ix. p. 2.) He became the father of a line of princes who 
were regarded as the moft fplendid fovercigns of Italy, and formed 
alliances with the chief families in Europe, 
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friendfliip of thofe whom Cofmo had attached to 
his intereft. Apprehenfive that his commercial 
concerns were too widely extended,, and prompted 
by the' treacherous 'advice ofDietifalvo Neroni, a 
man of ability and intrigue, who owed his fortunes 
to the protection and generofity of Cofmo, he 
began indifcriminately to collect the fums of money 
which his father had advanced to the citizens of 
Florence. The refult was fuch as Neroni expected. 
Thofe who were friends of the father became 
enemies of the fon; and had not Piero difcovered 
the fnare, and defifted from fuch rigorous proceed- 
ings, he might too late have found, that in 
fupporting the character of the merchant, he had 
forgotten that of the ftatefman. 

Amongft the number of opulent and afpiring 
citizens who had' reluctantly fubmitted to the 
fuperior ^lents of Cofmo de’ Medici, was Luca 
Pitti, whole name has been tranfmitted to poflerity 
as the founder of the magnificent palace which 
has for fome centuries been the refidence of the 
fovercigns of Tufcany. The death of Cofmo, and 
the infirmities of Piero, afforded an opportunity 
that Luca conceived to be highly favorable, to his 
' ambitious purpofes ( a ). Having formed a combi- 
nation with the powerful family of the Acciajuoli, 
he attempted in conjunciiion with them, to fupplant 
the authority and deftroy the influence of the 
Medici , with the magifirates and council of 
Florence. Being defeated in their exertions, they 

\ 

(a) Amm. IJl* Fior. f, iii. p, g3. 
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reforted to more violent methods, and refolved 
N upon the aiTafTination of Piero de’ Medici 
believing, that if they could fucceed in fuch a 
projeft, his fons were too young to occafion any 
formidable oppofition to their views. ^Debilitated 
by the gout, Piero was generally carried in a chair 
by h is domeftics from his houfe at Careggi to his 
refideiice at Florence. Having received intimation 
of an intended commotion, and being alarmed at 
the fudden approacli of Ercole d'Efte, brother of 
Borfo, marquis of Ferrara, whom the confpirators 
had engaged to enter the territories of the republic, 
at the head of i3oo cavalry, he conceived his 
prefence to be neceffary in Florence, and accord- 
ingly fet out from Careggi, accompanied only by 
a few attendants (tz). Lorenzo, who had- left 
Careggi a fiiort time before his father, was 
furprifed to find the road to the city befet by 
armed men, and immediately fufpming their 
pnrpofe, defpatched one of his followlTs to him 
'with direfiions to proceed by a more retired and 
circuitous path, whilfl taking himfelf the direft 
road , he informed thofe who inquired with 
apparent anxiety for his father , that he was 
following at a fliort diflance; by which means 
Lorenzo refcned his father from the impending 
danger, and gave a flriking proof of that prompti- 
tude of mind which fo eminently diflinguifhed 
him on many fubfequent occafions. ' 

The lufpicions that fell upon Luca Pitti and his 

(a) Pa/, in Laur, p, lo. 

' , . party. 
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• .party, induced the confpirators tc abandon their ^ 

defigu of open violence; and the intrigues of the 
politician* were again fuhflituted for the dagger ' 
of the afldfiln. Encouraged by the fupport of tlie 
marquis of Ferrara, they daily increafed in numbers 
and audacity, but when an open contelt between 
the oppofite parties was hourly expe(iWvh and the 
» citizens apprehended a renewal of thofe fangninary 
commotions, from which, under the guidance of 
the Medici, they had been a long time exempted, 

Luca fuddenly withdrew himfelf from his party, 
and efle^led a reconciliation with tlie Medici. 
Several of the malecontents followed his example, 
and their defertion gave a decided fuperiority to 
the- caufe of Piero, which was alfo moft oppor- 
tunely flrengthened by the appearance of a body 
of two thoufand Milanefe troops, that kept in 
awe the army of the infurgents, and fruhrated the 
liopes founded on its afliflance. The friends of* 
the Medici failed not to take advantage of this 
favorable concurrence ; Piero Acciajuoli and his 
two Tons, Dietifalvo Neroni , and two of his 
brothers , and Niccolo Soderini , with his fon 
Geri , were declared enemies of the ftate, and 
condemned to banifliment (a). The archbifliop 
of Florence, \vho had taken a decided part againft 
the Medici, retired to Rome. A few other citizens, • . 
unable to fupport their difgrace, adopted a volun- 
tary exile; but tlie kindnefs of Lorenzo allayed the 
apprelieiifiohs of the greater part of the confpirators, 

(a) Amm, r. iii. p. 99. 
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and rendered^ them in future more favorable to. 
Jiis iiKercfls. — He only knows how to conquer^ faid 
Lorenzo , wlio^knows how to forgive ( a ). 

Though exempted from the fate of tlie other 

leaders of the faction, Liica experienced a puniHi- 

ment of a more galling and difgraceful kind. 

^rom the hi 2 lt eflimation in wliich he liad before 

1 • 

been held, he fell into the lowell Aate of degrada- 
tion. 1 he progrtfs of his magnificent palace was 
ftopped ; the populace who had formerly vied 
with each other in giving aiTiflance, refufed tiny 
longer To labor for him ; many opulent citizens 
who had contributed coAly articles and materials, 
demanded them bach, alledging that they were 
only lent. 1 he remainder of his days was pafftd 
in obfrurity and negletd, but the extenfive man- 
Aon which his pride had planned, Aill remains 
to give celebrity to'liis name(/>). 

Val. in vifa,p. 1 1. Fat^r. in iifa Laur, v. i. p, 22. 

(/>) It is d'f iving of remavk that MachiavcIIi is niiUaken not only 
in tlij [) lio 1 he alfigns for the commencement of this bidlding, but 
in the moiivts that led to it. After relating the fucceisful interpo- 
fition of Luca Pit’i in the affairs of the republic, in the year J45 v% • 
by which he rofe to groat eminence, and obtained a rew'-ard from 
his fellow ciii/.cns, w^hich was fuppofed (o amount to 20,000 ducat', 
he atlds (///y?. lih» vii.) “ Donde egli fall in tanta riputazione r.hc 
“ non Coliuio ina M.lL r Luca la Citta governava. Da che rgii venne 
** in tanta conndanza, c h’ egli incoraincio due edificii, J’uno a Firenze, 

** I'altro a Kui iaiio, luogo propinquo un miglio alia ci:ta , lutti 
“ liipjibi e regn ; ina qucdlo della Citta al tutto m^giore che alcun' 

“ abiO'.he da piivato citiadino fino a quel gionio fo^[c Ifato edificato.” 
It is however certain, that both thole palaces W’^c^fc dcligiied, and in 
part executed by liiippo Brunclleldii, who diccHji 1446, feven years 
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The defection of Luca Pitti, and the confequent 
eflablifliment of the authority of the 'Medici in 
Florence, have been uniformly attributed by the 
Florentine hiftorians to the abilities and prudence 
of Lorenzo ; who, inftead of reforting to forcible 
oppofition, employed his own eloquence, and the 
influence of his friends, in fubduing the refentment 
of his adverfaries, and particularly of Luca Pitti, 
whofe verfatile difpofition fludnated a long time 
between the remonftrances of his affociates, and 
the pacific reprefentations of Lorenzo. A fhort 
time previous to this conteh, Lorenzo had paid a 
vifit to Naples, probably with a view' of influencing 
the king to countenance his caufe: in cafe the 
diffenfions at Florence, which were then a fubjed 
of alarm, fliould terminate in an open rupture. The 
magnanimity of his condud, as well in defeating 
- this formidable confpiracy , as in his lenity 
towards his enemies , extended his reputation 
throughout Italy. No fooner was the refult knowrc 
at Naples, than F'erdinando addrefled to him a 
' letter ftrongly expreflive of admiration and efleem ; ' 

before the event related by Machiavelli tool: place. ( Vojari /n vita 
di Filippo.)^* Ordin6 ancor Filippo a M.Luca Pitti , fuor della porta 
« a S. Niccolo di Firen.ra, in un luogo detto Kuciano un ricco e 
magnifico palazzo ; ma non gia a gran pezza fimile a quello che per 
’ ** lo inedefimo comincio in Firenza, e condulTe al fccondo fineftrato,. 

con tanta grandezza e inagnificenza , che d opt-'ra lofcana, non fi 
«• e ancor veduta il piu raro, ne il piii magnifico.” This palace 
tvas afterwards purchaTed by J^eonora of Foledo, wife of Cofmo f, 
duke of Florence , and was completed under the diie^ons of BartQ-^ 
lomco Ammanaii. 

I ' ^ . 
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which being the teRimony of a monarch whofe 
chinnier for fagacity and political knowledge was 
fuperior to that of any other potentate in Europe, 
muft have been highly gratifying to the youthful 
ambition of Lorenzo (a), llie fuccefs of Lorenzo 
in this critical bufinefs increafed alfo the confi- 
dence which his father had before placed in him, 
and from this time he was intrufled with a confi- 
derable fliare in the condudl of the republic, as 
well as in the management of the extenfive private 
concerns of the family; But if the prudence of 
Lrrenzo was confpicuous in defeating his adverfa- 
ries, it was more fo in the ufe he made' of his 
vidory. He well knew that humanity and found 
policy are infeparable, and eitiier did not feel, or 
wifely fuppreffed, that vindidive fpirit which civil 
contfcfts feldom fail to excite. 1 have heard from 
my brother Filippo,” fays Valori, that upon his 
introducing to Lorenzo, for the purpofe of 
reconciliation, Antonio Tebalducci, who had by 
‘‘ different means attempted his ruin, Lorenzo, 

“ oblerving that my brother hefitated in requefling 
his indulgence towards an avowed enemy, faid 
‘‘ to him with great kindnefs, 1 Jhould owe you no 
“ obligation Filippo, Jor introduting to me a friend ; 

but by converting an enemy into a friend^ you have ■ 
‘‘ done me a favor^ which I hope you will as often 
“ as pujfible repeat. 

The exiled party, which confided principally of 
men ©f abilities and intrigue, foon began to Air 

(a) This letter will b» found in App. No. X. 


I 


up new commotions. But Agnolo Acciajuoli , who 
had retreated only to Sienna, was defii*ous, before 
he engaged in further oppofition, of trying whether 
a reconciliation with the Medici yet remained 
pradicable. His letter to Piero on this fubjed, and 
the anfwer it occafioned, are yet extant (a). Many 
of the other confpirators retired to Venice, where 
they exerted their utmoft endeavours to exafperate 
that formidable Rate againft their countrymen. 
This attempt might have failed of fuccels, had 
they not , in feeking to gratify their private 
refentment, flattered the ambitious 'aims of the 
Venetians on the reft of Italy, With this view 
they infinuated to the fenate , that the fupport 
given by the Florentines, under the influence of 
• Cofrno de’ Medici, to Francefco Sforza , had 
enabled him to defend his flates againfl; their 
pretenfions, and prevented their poirdfing tliem- 
felves of all Lombardy. Thefe reprefentations liad 
their full effecS. Under the command of Bartolo- 
meo Coglione , one of the mofl celebrated- 
commanders of the time, a confiderable. army 
was colledled for the purpofe of attacking the flates 
of Florence. Several of the Italian princes joined 
in perfon the ftandard of Bartolomeo, and amongfl: 
others Frcole d’Elle , ' AlelTandro Sforza prince of 

V i 

{a) Machiavelli informs us that Agnolo withdrew to Naples, and 
profelTes to cite the particulars of the letters between liira and Piero. 
The accuracy of tins hiflorian may appear by comparing the authentic 
letters published in the Appendix, from the coiictflion of Fabroni, 
with the recital of them by Machiavelli ia the 7th booi. of his 
hillory. Jlpp, Noi XI. 
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Pefaro, tlie lords ofForli, ofP'aenza, and Mirandiib; 
inforrmch that iliis army was not more formidable 
for its numbers, than rerpectable for the rank and 
the talents of its leaders. 

\ Nor were the Florentines in the mean time 
ignorant of the intended hoflilities, or inattentive 
to their own defence. Behdes the fupport derived 
from the duke of Milan, the king of Naples fent 
his fon Fedengo wdth a powerful reinforcement 
to their affillance. Galeazzo, the youiH^ duke of 
Mdan, joined the army in perfon , as did alfo 
Giovanni Bentivoglio, prince of Bologna ; and the 
command of the whole was intruded to Federigo 
count of Urbin6(<z), vvliofe character as a foldier 
was not inferior to that of Coglione. The adverfe 
forces approached each other near Bologna, but no 
great alacrity was lliown on eitlicr fide to begin, 
the engagement. Wearied with apprehenfions, and 
linking under the expenfe of fupporting fo nume- 
rf)tis an army, the F lorentines began to complain 
of the indecifive conduft of their general, whicJi 
they at length urideiflood was chiefly to be 
attributed to the duke of Milan , who referving 
to himfelf great authority i and having little expe- 
rience in military affairs, threw continuaNobffacles 
in the way of the chief commander. A meffage was 
tlierefore defpatched tp the duke, requefiing his 
prefence in Florence, where lie foon after arrived, 

(a) “ Principe di accorgiincnto e di valorc non ordinurio ; per cui 
** da tutii i pill potent! iovrani d'ltalia, era a gara richicito per condurre 
V loro truppe, e accolto coi piii fingolari onori,” 

Tirdb, Sioria (Ulla Lett. ItdU v. vi. parte up. i3j 
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took op "his refidence in the palace of the 
Medici (fl). ^The count of Urbino being freed from 
tin's rehraint, or having no apology for longer 
delay, attacked the advanced guard of the enemy, 
under the command of Altflandro Sforza. The 
engagement foon became general, and continued 
from noon till evening. Machiavelli affure-s us, that 
at the clofe of the battle both parties kept the field, 
that not a foldier loft his life, and that only a few 
horfes were wounded, and fome prifoners taken; 
but hiftorians of more veracity' have given a difl’er- 
ent relation (^). It is however certain, that no 
important confequences refulted from a conteft 
that had excited fo much expe61ation. The troops 
fhortly afterwards withdrew into their winter 


(a) L’anno 1467 di Luglio, ci venne il duca Galeazzo di Milano, 
ch’cra in campo conlro Bartolomeo da Bergamo , in Rom <gna, che 
vcfi'ava io ftato noftio , e allogio in cafa iioftra, che cofi voile, bencli6 
dalla fignjria gli foffe flato apparccchuto in Santa Maiia novella. • 

, Ricordi di Lorenzo , in -App. No. XII, 

f 

( 3 ) Platina, (I quote the Italian tranflation,) in reference to this 
battle, fays, “ Ouelli, ch’ in quefta battaglia fi ritrovarono, dicono 
che ncl eta noftra la maggior non fi vedelfe, c vi morirono riiolu.’* 
{Plat. V. i. p. 44S. Ven. 1744.) And Ammirato expresfly infoims 
- us, in diredt contradidlion to Machiavelli, who, fays he, “ fehernendo, 
** come eg’i fuol far, quella inilizia, dice che non.vi mori niuno,” 
that both armies fought with great courage; that according to the 
moft moderate accounts 3 oo men and 400 horfes were killed; that 
another account ftated the lofs at 800, and another at 1000 men. He 
alfo cites tlie Venetian hifiory of Sabellico, who denominates this Zi 
very bloody engagement, “ Co:i,” fays he, “ fiamo traicurali a fapet 
“ la Ycrita deiU cofe,” 

Amm. V. iii. p< 
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quarters , wlilch .afTorded tlie Florentines an 
opportunity, by the mediation of the marquis of 
P'errara, of neaociating for ^ peace. This was- 
acci^rdingly eflec^led without any flipulation being 
introduced on the part of the exiles , and thus the 
ftorm which feemed for a while to threaten the 
deftru^Uon of the Florentine flate, after having 
been repreffed in its firft fury, gradually abated, 
and at length fettled in a perfecf calm. 

Althougli Piero de’ Medici W'as inferior in talents 
both to his father Cofmo and his fon Lorenzo, . 
yet he gave repeated proofs of a ftrong attachment 
to' the caufe of letters, and continued an hereditary 
, protecSlion to thofe men of learning who, under 
the patronage, of his father, had arifen in, or been 
attraiSled to Florence. In the year 1441 he had 
been engaged in promoting a literary conteft in 
that city ^ by propofing a premium for the beft 
poem on a given fubje^l. The reward of the 
vidor xvas to be a coronet of filver imitating a 
laurel wreath. The fecretaries of the pope were - 
appointed to decide upon the merits of the candi-- 
dates. Splendid preparations were made. Several 
competitors appeared, and publicly recited their 
poems ; but the laudable intentions of Piero were 
defeated by the folly or tlie knavery of the 
ecclefiafUcs, who gave the prize to the church of 
S. Maria, pretending that the merits of the pieces 
were fo nearly equal that a decifion was impoflible. 
This abfurd determination occafioned great diffatis- 
fadion to the Florentines, and was probably 
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confidered not only as obliquely fatirizing the 
candidates, but the city itfelfi. <2). 

. Tile coadjutor'of Piero de Medici on this occa- 
fion was the celebrated Leo Battiha Alberti, who, 
independent of his extraordinary' talents as an 
artifl , deferves particular notice as one of, the ' 
earlieft fcholars that appeared in the revival of 
letters (<^). He firft diAinguiflied himfelf 'by his 
Latin comedy entitled Phllodoxios^ copies of wliich 
he didributed amongft his friends, as the work of 
Lepidus, an ancient Roman poet. The literati were 
effeflually deceived, and bellowed the highefl 
applaufes upon a piece which they conceived to 
be a precious remnant of antiquity. It firft 
appeared about the year 14 q 5, when the rage for 
ancient manufcripts was at its height , and Lepidus 
for a while took his rank with Plautus and with 

(rt) Thcfe poems are .however yet preferved in the Lanrentian 
library, Plut. xc. cod. xxxviii. Thfe fubjcct is Friendship, The 
derided candidates were Michele di Noferi , Francefco Altobianco, 
Antonio Allio , afterwards bishop of Fiefole , Mariotto Davanzati , 
Anfelmo Calderoni, and Francefco Malecarni. Pozzetti , fomewhat 
unfortunately, denominates this conteft The triumph of literature, 

{^v. L, B. Alberti f laud, a Pompilio Pozzetti , 4to. Flor, 1789.) 

{b) Alberti was of a noble family of Florence, but was born at 
'Venice in 1404. In his youth he was’ remarkable for his agility, . 
llrcngth, and skill in bodily exercifes. An unquenchable third of > 
knowledge pofl’efl'ed him from his earlieft years. In the learned lan- 
guages he made a fpcedy and ancommon proficiency, and had perhaps! 
a. more general acquaintance with the fcienccs than any man of (hat^ 
age. Of all the fine arts he had a thorough and pra(flical knov/ledge; 
and as a painter, a fculplor, but particularly as an architect, obtained 
liO fimall share of celebrity. , 

Vcijarii vita di Aiberti, L. B, Abl. laud d Pozzetti, u( fun. 
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Terence (c). As Alberti advanced in years, he 
turned his attention to pra^lical knowledge . and 
the prefent times are indebted to him for many 
ufefiil and amufing inventions ( /») In his L.atiii 
treatiTes, which have been tranfl (ted into Italian 
by Cofimo Bartoli, and puhlillitrd under the name 
of OpuJcoU Morali^ he appears as an author on a 
great variety of fubjet^s , but he is better known 
by his treatife on arcliite^lnre , which has been 
trail dated into many languages. Nor ought it to' 
be forgotten , that Alberti made an attempt to 

reconcile tlie meafiire of the Latin diftich with 

/ 

the genius of his napve tongue, m which he has 
been followed by Claudio Tolomei , and other 
writers (c ). 

(<7) This piece was written by Alberti during the confinement of 
ficLuefs, occafioncd by too clofe an application to finely. It was printed 
in the lucceeJing century by the younger Aldo Manutio, who had 
procured a raanufeript copy, and not aware of the deception, gravely 
confefics in tlie proem his ignorance of Lapidus the Roman poet. 

(^>) On the autlioriiy of Vafjri wc ntay attribute to Alberti the difeo-. 
very of the Camera ojeura, though that invention is generally given to 
Giambaltifia Porta in tlie fuccccding century. ** L’anno 1437 trovo 
ptT via d’uno ftrumento il mode di lucidare le profpettive natural! 
“ e diminuire le figure,” fee. ( Vajari, in vita di Alberti^ da Bottariy 
Fir, 1771.) The invention of the optical machine for exhibiting draw- 
ings fo as to imitate nature, is indifputably due to him. ** Opera ex 
“ ipfa arte pingendi cfTecit inaudita, 8c fpccflatoribus incredibilia, qnas 
** quidain parva in capfa conclufa pufiUum per foramen ofienderet, 
** Vidilfes illic inontes maximos,” See. 

Aib. vita , ab Anonym o. ap. Vajari, ut fup, 

(e) O this Vafari has prefervod the following fpccimen; 

** ^^uefia per efirema miferabile pifiola mandoj 
** A te, che fpregi raiferamerite noi.” 




( ) 

The reputation of Alberti as an architeft , tliough 
it defei vedly Hands high in the eHirnation of pofte- 
rity, mufi; however be conffdered as inferior to 
that of, hilippo Brunellefchi , who- is the true father 
of the art in modern times. Vafari expreifes his 
difapprobation of fome part of the labors of 
Alberti. His paintings were not numerous, nor on ^ 
a , large fcale ; nor did he in this branch of art 
arrive at great praflical perfection, which , as VafarL 
obferves , is not much to be wondered at, as his 
time was moHly devoted to other Hudies. His 
principal merit is certainly to be fought for in his 
ufefLil difcoveries, and his preceptive writings. He, 
was the firff author who attempted practical treatifes 
on the arts of defigri , all of which , but more 
. particularly his.treatire on architecture, are allowed 
to exhibit a profound knowledge of his fubject, 
and will long continue to do honor to his memory. 

Had all the other profelfors of letters been filent 
as to the merits of Piero de’ Medici, theapplaufes 
beftowed on him by Crifloforo Landino would 
alone be fuHicient to refeue his memory fronx 
neglect. Landino had indeed every motive of 
gratitude to the family of his .patron. He was 
born a Florentine , and being early difgu fled with 
the Hudy of the civil law, devoted hirnfelf to that 

Some of the fonnets of Alberti are yet extant, and are printed with 
ihofe of Burchiello, with whom he feems to have been on terms of 
intiinaoy: and Pozzetti , who has lately favored the public with a very 
full account of this extraorditiavy man, has alfo pointed out fcveral of 
his poetical pieces, which axe yet preferved in iilicrent libraries of 
Italy. 
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or poetry and polite letters. In piirfiiing his incli- 
nations he had tlie gS>od fortune to find the road 
that led him to honor and to allluence. The 
bounty of a private friend fupported hint thVough 
the early part of his education, to which the 
finances of his family were inadequate, and the 
munificence of Cofmo de’ Medici completed what 
tlie kindnefs of Angelo da Todi had begun. His 
proficiency in the Greek language was remarkable, 
even at a period when the ftudy of it was in its 
highefl; vigor, and immediately fupplied from its 
native fountain. The philofophy of Ariftotle, and 
the dogmas of the fioics , had early engaged his 
attention ; but from his intercourfe with the Medici, 
and his intimacy with Ficino, he afterwards 
became a decided partifan of the new philofophy, ' 
and was among the few learned men whom 
Ficino thought proper to confult on his tranflation 
of the works of Plat(j. The Latin elegies of 
Landino(< 2 ) bear ample tefiirnony to the virtues, 
the liberality , and the accompliihments of Piero 
de* Medici, ^vlioin he cpnflaiitly honors with the 
appellation of his Ma3c'enas, and feems to have 
feledled from the other individuals of that 
illuftrious family, as the objedf of his particular 

affedlion and veneration. 

1 

(g) To thefe poems Lanclino prefixed the name of Xandra, being 
the diminutive of Alej[fandra, tlie appellation of his poetical , miftrefs. 
, This work has not been published ; but the Canonic® Bandini has 
given uff feme extracts from it in his Spec. Lit. Flor. v. i. p. i lo, &c. 
The prefatory verfes to his fecond book, addreffed to Piero de’MecUci^ 

are given iu the Appendix, No. XIII. , . 
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If we confider the numerous teflimonies that 
remain of the liheralify of Piero de’ Medici to men 
of learning and advert at the fame time to the 

O * 

infirm" hate of his liealth , and tlie fliort period 
during which he enjoyed the dire6lit)ii the 
republic, we Hiall not hefitate in allotting to him' 
a diftinguilhed rank amongft the early promoters 
of letters. To Piero , Benedetto Accolti addreffed , 
in terms of high commendation , his hihory of 
the wars between the chrihians and the infidels («), 
a work of.confiderable hiftorical credit, and which, 
in: the fucceeding centui*y, ferved as a guide to * 
Torquato Taflo. in his immortal poem the Gerufa^ 
lemrne Uberaia [b]. An uninterrupted friendfiiip 
fubfifted betvv'een Piero and the celebrated Donato 

(a) This work, written in Latin, was firft printed at Venice in i53a; 
again, at Balil , 1644, and at Florence, iG23; the lad -mentioned 
edition being accompanied by the annotations of Thomas Dempftcr, a 
Scotchman, and pi ofellor of humanity in the college of Bologna, It 
was tranflated into Greek by Iroiie Ducas, and printed at Palis in 
iGqo; and into Italian by Francefco Baldelli, anti published by Giolil# 
at V'enice in 1349. 

Zeno* DiJJ'* VaJJ". v. i.p, i63. 

^(3) Accolti is not lefs celebrated as a civilian than as a •polite 
fcholar. He r^as born at Arezzo, in 14 1 3, whence his ufual appellation 
of Benedetto Aretino. Having been fent on an cmb4fTy from that 
place to Florcrfte, he took up his refidence there, and in the year 1459 
fucceeded Poggio Bracciolini as fecretaiy. to' the repulilic , in wiiicli 
office he continued till his death , in 1466. Befides his liillory, he is 
the author of a dialogue, entitled, De pr<cflantia virorum Jui. 
infcrilied to Cofmo de’ Medici, which was firft printed in iCSq. Paulo 

to ' ^ 

Cortefi, a fevere cenfor, allows that his hiftory is a work of great, 
indullry , and that it throws confidcrablc light on a very diificult lubjeft, 
Zeno* Diff- P* 164* Cortes* de horn* du£l. p* 23. 
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Acclajnoll, who infcrihed to him feveral of his 
learned works (a). The Laurentian library contains 
many fimilar inflances of the gratitude and ohfer- 
vance of the fcholars of the time. Amongh thofe 
deferying* of more particular notice is Francefco 
Ottavio, \\'ho dedicated to Piero his poem De ccetu 
poeturnm ^ in which he hefitates not to reprefent 
his patron as furpafTing the example of his fatlier, 
in his attention to the caufe of literature, and in his 
Idndnefs to its profeflors ( ^ ). 

No fooner was the city of Florence reflored to 
peace , and the dread of a foreign enemy removed, 
than the natural dirpofition of the inhabitants for 
fplendid exhibitions began to revive. Amongh other 
amufements, a tournament was held, in which 
Lorenzo de’ Medici bore away the prize, being a 
helmet of filver, with a figure of Mirs as the cre/f. 
In another encounter Giuliano had equal fuccefs 
with his brother. This incident is the more 
entitled to our notice, as it has given rife to two 
of the moA celeTarated Italian poems'of the lifreeiith 
century, the GJoffra of Loicnzo ile i\iedi cl ^ l)y Luca 
Pulci ; ami Glo/lra of GluLlano de Medici^ by- 
Angelo Politiano. ^ 

At what particular time this event took place, 
and whether the two brothers fijii.dtzed them- 

CD 

felves on die fame . or on dillerent occafions , has 
been rendered doubtful by the iiiattentioii and 

(a) Band. Cat. Bib. Laur. v. ii.p. 35/j. 748 . 

( 1 »). This pocro is published io ihc Cetrmina llluflr, Poetar. Ital. 

vU. p. 
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difcordant relations of different \vriterSj who have 
direflly or incidentally adverted to this fnbjecf. 
Amongft thefe, Machiavelli lias mifinformed (a), 
and Pauliis Joviiis confufed his readers ( Z>). Oftlie 
authors who have followed them, fome have 

4 w 

. t ' 

(rt) If tvc believe Machiavelli, this exhibiliorv took place in 1465 , 
(at which time Lorenzo was only feventeen years of age,) and was 
intended merely to turn the attention of the people from the affairs of 
ftate. “ Per tor via adunque quefto otio, e dare cho penfare agli iio- 
mini qualche cofa che IcvafTero i penfieri dello ftato, f.ndo gik 
** pafTato Tanno che Cofimo era morto, prefero occafionc, da che fofie 
** bene raflegrata la citta, e ordinarono due fc-fle (fecondo I’altrc che in 
qnella citta fi fanno) folonnitlimc. Una che rapprefentava quando i 
•* tre magi vt-nm ro d’ oriente diotro alia ftella che difmoflrava la 
nalivita di Crido ; la qnale era di tanta pompa e fi niagnifica, che 
in ordinarla e farla, teneva piii mefi occupata tutta la citta. L’altra 
fu un tornianiento dove i prinii giovaiii della citta fi efercitarono 
infi^me coi pin nouiinati cavaiieri d Italia; c tra i giovani fiorentini 
“ il piu ripufaio fu Lorenzo, prime genito cli Piero, il quale non per 
** gratia, ma per pioprio fuo valorc nc riporto il prime honore.” Mac, 
Hiji. lib, vii. 

{b') In his clogies Jovius adverts to the Gioflra of Lorenzo, as prior 
to tliat of Giuliano. “ Politianus a pvima flalim juvenfa admirabilis 
“ ingenii noinen adeptus eft: cum novo illuflrique poemate, Juliani 
“ Medicis equefttes ludos celebrafTct; Luca Piilcio nobili poeta omnir.m 
confeftione fuperato, qni Lauremii fratris ludicrum cquefliis pugras 
fpe^laculura, iifdem modis fcnumcris decantarat. See. Jn vir, 
do 6 i. Butin his life of Leo X, he dirs 61 !y contradi£lr his own evidence. 
Speaking of the toij^rnament of Giuliano, he fays: “ Ij'us gloriofi laboris 
prasmiiira fuit tiiumphus Politiani divini poeta: carminibiis ccle- 
** bratus. Nec multo poft Laurentius, ut fraternis landibus a'quarctur, 
“ novum fpeOaCLiluin pcriculonftimrt; pugnai edidit Hiijus quoque 
•* fpeciofiffimi certaminis memoriam Pulcius ipfe, Politiani amulus, 
“ perjucundo edito poemate fempiternam fecit.” 

Jovius , in vita Ltonis X, lib, i. 
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em})loycJ tlienifelvcs in comparing or contefling 
thefe various authorities ( g ), wliilft others have 
gone a ftep further, and ingrafted their own abfur- 
dities on the errors of their predecefTors ( ^). Even 
amongfl thofe ^yho are entitled to a greater lliare 
of attention, Fabroni has decided wrong (c), and 
Menckenius, after a full inquiry into all previous 
tefHmony, confefTes his inability to decide at all(fi^). 
In folving this difliculty, it might have been 
^ expefted that recourfe would have been had, in 
the firft inflance, to the internal evidence of the 
poems tliemfelves, by which all doubts on the 
fubjeft would have been elfeflually removed ; but 
Menckenius had never feen even the pofcm of 
Politiano, though it is of much more common 
occurrence than that of Pulci(e); and Fabroni, 

(rt) Bayle cites thefe different pafiageS of Jovius, but, as ufiitl, 
leaves his reader to form his own judgment upon them. Difi. Hijl. 
Art. PoUtien. Vide Boijjardnm in Flog. vir. <io 6 l. dr Jo.' Mich, 
Brutum in FUJI. Flor, lib. ii. ap. Basic. 

(b) Varillas aiid Baillet. The former of whom gives an account 
of the poem of Politiano, fiifficienlly abfurd to afford amufement to 
the reader, the fubftance of which has been adopted by the latter. 
Ance. de Flor.p. 194. Jngemens des Savans, v.'v. p, 29. 

(c) Fabroni places this event before the confpirary of Luca Pitti, 
and the attempt on the life of Piero de’ Medici. Z.aur. Med. vita. 

i.;j. 20. 

(rf) ** Scriplorcm qiii htmc cxfolvat nodum , ego quident fci» 
" nullum. Certi adeo hac in re niliil definire audeo,” &c. Menck. 
in vita Politiani. p. 44* 

(e) Compertum mihi efl per Itaibs, mei ftudiofiflimos, atquehiijus 

canninis probe gnaros, duobus illud lihris diflingui, nec ad finerji 

pcrduclum ffTe altcrurn,” i.'c. Menck. in vita, Pol.p. 43 . 

with 
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with the poem of Pulci before him, has. fuffered 
himfelf to be betrayed into an anachronifm by the 
authority of MachiavelU. In the poem lafl men- 
tioned, not only the year, but tlie precife day on 
,whicii the tournament took place is particularly 
fpecified. This appears to have been the feventh 
of February 1468 (a), at which time Lorenzo was 
in his twentieth year , to which the poet alfo 
expresfly adverts (^), as well as to the attack lately 
made upon the Florentines by Bartolomeo Coglione, 
called^of Bergamo ( c ). The circumftance that gave 
rife to this folemnity was the marriage of Braccio 
Martello, an intimate friend of Lorenzo (^). The 
fecond prize of honor was adjudged to Carlo 

(а) « L’aiino correva mille quattro cento 

Efefiant’otto dalT incamazione, 

“ E ordinofD per mezzo Gennaio, 

** Ma il fettimo di fefli di Fclwaio. ” 

' . * Giojlra di Lor. 

Itmuft be obferved that the year, according to the Florentine cora-^ 
putation, did not terminate till the Q5th day ofMarch. 

(б) ** Ch’cra al principio del ventefimo anno, 

“ ^uando e’fa {5’aziente a tanio afianno.” 


Jh. 


(c) ** Ma poi die in tutto fii I’orgoglio fpento 
** Del furor bergainafco : al ficr leone 
Venne la palina, e ciafcun fu contento 
“ Di far la gioftra nel fuo antico agone.” , 

((/) ** E’ fi faceva le nozzc in Fiorenza 

Quando a Iciel jliacque , di Braccio Martello, 

** Giovane ornato di tanta cccellenza 

Ch’io non faprei chi coxnparare a quello,”&c. 


Ib. 


CC 
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Borromei (n). At this time Giuliano was only in 
his fifteenth year ; but he made his appearance 
on horfeback among the combatants (b) ^ and 
obtained a prize during the fame feftival ; it being 
evident from the poem of Pulci , that he was to ‘ 
try his courage on a future day (c). The poem 
of Politiano contains alfo fufficient proof that the 
tournament of Giuliano is to be placed at no very 
diffant period from that of Lorenzo, as it appears 
Lorenzo was not then married , . although that 
event took place within a few months after he 
had fignalized himfelf in this conteft [d). If fur- 
ther confirmation were . necelfary , it may be 
found in the Ricordi of Lorenzo , who defrayed 
the expenfe of this exhibition , which coft ten 
thoufand florins, and was held in the place of 
S. Croce. In this authentic document Lorenzo 

(a) ** TiafTonfi gli elmi i gioftranti di tefta 
** E pofto fine a si longo martoro: 

** Fa data al giovinrtto con gran fefta 
** II primo onor di Marte, coll'aHoro, 

** E r altro a Carlo Borromei fi refta.” 

Giojlra di Lor* 

(A) ** Poi feguitava il fuo fratel GiuIiano, 

“ Sopra un dcftriertulto d'acciaio coperto.’* 

(c) “ Digli, che fono per Giuliano certi fquilli 
V “ Che defiah come Carnafciale il corno, ' 

« II fuo cor magno all’ afpettata gioftraj 
« Ultima gloria di Fiorenza noftra.” 

Ib, in Jine^ 

. {d) Ciojira di Giuliano dd Mid, lib. n.Jian. 4 * ■: 
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fpe^ks with becoming modefty of thefe his youth- 
ful achievements {a). 

It miifl be confeiTed tiiat the poem of PulcL 
.derives its merit rather from the mimite informa- 
tion it gives us refpetiing this exhibition , than • 
from its poetical excellence ( ). A confiderable • 
part of it is employed in defcribing the prepara- 
tions for the tournament , and the habits and 
appearance of the combatants. 1 he umpires were, ’ 
Roberto da Sanfeverino , Carlo Pandolhni , Tomafo 
Soderini 5 Ugolino IVlartelli , INiccolo Giugni , and 
Buongianni Gianhgliazzi. The candidates for the - 
prize were eighteen in number. The heed upon • 
which Lorenzo made his firfl appearance was pre- . 
fented to him by P erdinand hing of Naples, That 
on which he relied in the combat, by Borfo mar- 
quis of Ferrara. The duke of Milan had furniriied 
him with his fuit of armour. His motto was Le 
terns revientl His device, the 'Jlcurs^de lys ^ the 
privilege of ufmg the arms of France having lliortly 
before been conceded to the Medici by Louis XL 
by a folemn adl (c). ' His firft conflict was’ with 

» t 

(а) Ric, di Lor» 'n\App. iVo.XU. 

(б) Of this poem I have fecn only two editions ; the firft printed 
without note of date or place , but apparently about the year i5oo, 
under the title of la giostra di lorknzo de’ medici me«sa in Ri.^rA 
©A LUIGI dk’ pulci ANNO, M. cccc. Lxviii. in whicli it is to be obfer- 
ved, that this work is erroncoufiy attributed to Luigis the author of the 
Alorganfe, inftcad of Ijica^ his brother. The other edition is printed 
in Florence by the Giunli, in i 572 , accompanied by the CiriJJo 
CakaneOf and (he Epijlole of Zaicu Pulci , and is there attributed to 
its proper author. 

(c) The grant of this privilege yet rejnains. v> App, No XIV. 
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Carlo Borromei ; his next with Braccio de’ Medici, 
who attacked him with fuch llrength and courage, 
that if the Broke had taken place , Orlando him- 
felf , as the poet allures us , could not have with- 
flood the Block. Lorenzo took fpcedy vengeance, 
but his fpear breaking into a hundred pieces, hi* 
adverfary was prelerved from a total overthrow. 
He then alTailed Carlo da P’orme, whofe helmet 
he fplit , and whom he nearly unhoiTed. Lorenzo 
then changing his Heed , made a violent attack 
upon Benedetto Salutati , who had juft couched 
his lance ready for the combat. 


Vcdcllu iTiai falcon calare a piombo, 

E poi fpianarli , c batter forte 1’ ale, 

Ch’ ha tratto fuori della fchiera il Colombo?' 
Cost Lorenzo Benedetto aflale ; 

Tanto 'die T aria fa fifehiar pel rombo, 

Mon va si prefto folgor , non die ftrale ; ’ 
Dettonfi colpi che parvon d’Achille, 

E balza im mongibel fuori di favillc. 


Haft thou not feen the falcon in his flight, 
W’hen high in air on balanced wing he hung. 
On fome lone ftraggler of the covey 'light ? 

--- On Benedetto thus Lorenzo fprung. 
Whlftled the air, as ardent for the flglit, 

Elect as the arrow Hies he rullied along ; 
Achilles’ rage their meeting itrokes infpircs, 
Their fparkling armour ri\ als Ethiia's hies. 


t 
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The poem of Politiano is of a very different 
character, and though produced about the fame 
period of time is a century pofterior in point of 
refinement ( a ). The age of Politiano when he 
wrote it fcarcely exceeded fourteen years, and it 
muff not be denied that the poem bears upon the 
face of it the marks of juvenility — but what a man- 
hood does it promife ? — From fucli an early exu- 
berance of bloffom what fruits might we not ex- 
pe6l ? The general approbation with which it was 
received , muff have been highly flattering both 
to the poet and the hero ; nor has pofferity appeal- 
ed froiii the decifion. On the contrary, it has 
been uniformly allowed .that this was one of the 
earlieff produClions in tlie revival of letters, that 
breathed the true fpirit of poetry; and th?t it not 
only far excelled the Gioffra of Pulci, but effentially 


(cf) The Stanze of Politiano on tlic Giojlra of Giuliano de’ Me- 
dici have been frequently printed. In the earlieft edition I haye 
feen , they are accompanied by his Fable of Oilto, J}awpate in 
Firenze, per Gianflephano di Carlo da Pavia, a Jlanza di Ser 
Piero Pacini da Pefeia, quejlo dh xv. d Ottobre m. j>. xiii. This, 
however, is not the firft edition , they having been printed in the 
lifetime of Politiano , though without his concurrence , as appears 
by the dedication from AlefTandro Sartio to Galeazzo Bentivoglio, 
reprinted in tl^ edition of i5i3, wherein Sartio alludes to their 
having been minted by Plato dc Bencdiclis , one of the bell print- 
ers of the fifteentli century , and adds , ** Credo ancora chc fe al- 
“ quanto al Pojitiano difpiaceri che quelle fue Stanze da lui gia 

V, 

** difprezzatc, li llampino ; pur all’ incontro gli piacera che aven- 
“ dofi una volta a divulgars, fotto il titolo e nome di tua Hgno- 
ria fi divulghino. “ Many fubfequent editions have been publish- 
ed; at Venice i3ai. i&37, &c. and at Padua, by Comino, 1758 . 
ijDi. and 

• • • » 
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contributed towards the eftabliHiment of a better 
tafle in 

It may feem Arange , tliat although this poem 
be of couriderahle length , containing about four- 
teen hundred lines, it is left inihndlied , and 
breaks olf even before the tournament bepins.' In- 
Aead of giving ns , like Pulci , a minute defcrip- 
tion of the hal)iliments of the combatants, the 
poet takes a wider circuit, and indulges himftlf 
in digrellions and epifodes of great extent. The 
exprefs ))urpofe for which it was written would 
not indeed be very apparent , v»’ere it not for the 
information afloided us in the commencement ; 
and even here the autlior does not propofe to 
confine Jiimfelf to one fubjeid in particular, biit 
profeifes to celebrate the feats of arms and pomps 
of Florence, and the loves and Audies ofGiidiano 
de’ Medici (<2). Although Giuliano be the fubje£l, 
the poem is addrelled to Lorenzo, wiiufe favor 
Politiano earndlly fupplicates. 

. E Ui , ben nato Laur’, fotio il cui velo 
Kiorenza beta in pace fi ri]>ofa, 

Nc teine i vciili , o’J nilnacciar del ciclo, 

O Giove irato in viAa pin crueciola; 

Accoo;li all’ ombra del tuo farrto#Aelo 
La voce umil , iremanic, c paurofa*; 

' * 

(a) ** Le gloriofe pompc , e i fieri ludi - 

“ Della citta che ’1 freno allenta e flringe 
' “ A’ magnanimi Tofehi : e i regni crydi 

' ** Di quella dea chc’l terzo del dipuige : 

E i premj degni agli onorati Audj. ” 
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Principio,^e fin, di tutte le mie voglie, 

Che fol vivon d’ odor delle tue foglie. 

Deh /ara mai che con pin alte .note, _ 

Se non contrafti al mio voler fortuna, 

Lo fpirto delle membre, che ;divote 
Ti fur da’ fati , infin gia dalla cuna, 

Hifuoni te dai Numidi a Boote, 

Dagl’ Indi , al mar che’l nofiro del imbruna, 
E , pofto’l nldo in tuo Felice ligno, 

Di roco augel diventi iin bianco cigno? 


High born Lorenzo, laurel — in whofe fiiade 
Thy Florence refts, nor fears the lowering ftorm, 
Nor threatening figns in heaven’s high front difplay’d, 
Nor Jove’S dread anger in its fierceft form; 

O to the trembling mufe afford thine aid, 

— The mufe that courts thee , timorous and forlorn, 
Lives in the fhadow of thy profperous tree, 

And bounds her every fond defire to thee. 

✓ 

Ere long the fpirit that this frame infpires. 

This frame , that from its earlieft hour was thine, 

If fortune frown not on my vaft defires, 

Shall fpread to diftant fhores thy name divine, 

To lands that feel the fun’s intejifer fires. 

That mark^is earlieft rife , his laft decline ; 

Nurs’d’ in the fliade thy fpreading branch fupplies, 
Tunclefs" before , a tuneful fwain I rife. 

The pbet then proceeds to defcribe the youth- 
ful employments and purfuits of Giuliano de’ Me- 
dici, and particularly adverts to his repugnance 
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to furrender his heart to the attacks continually 
made upon it by the fair fex. 

♦ 

( ' 
9 

Ah quante Ninfe per lui fofpirorno ! 

Ma lu si altero fempre il giovinetto, 

Che mai le Ninfe amanti lo piegorno, 

Mai pote rifcaldarfi ’1 freddo petto. 

Facea fovente pe’ bofchi foggiorno ; 

Incolto fempre, e rigido in afpetto , 

II volto dlffendca dal folar raggio ^ . 

Con ghirlanda di pino, o verde faggio. 


E poi, quando nel ciel parean le ftellc, 
Tutto gloiofo a fua magion tornava 
E’n compagnia deile novc forelle , 
Celefti verh con difio cantava : 

E d’ antica virtu mille fiammelle, 

Cogli alti carmi ne’ petti deflava : 

Cosi chiamando amor lafcivia umana, ' 
Si godea colle Mufc , e con Diana. 


For Julian many a maiden heav’d the figh. 

And many a glance the tender flame ‘tonlelt ; 

But not the radiance of the brigliteft eye. 

Could melt the icy rigor of his breaft. 

Wild th ro’ the tracklefs, woods the youth would hie. 
Severe of afpeft, and difdaining reft: 

Whilft the dark pine , or fpreading beech fupplied 
A wreatli from fummer funs his head to hide.] 
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When evening’s ftar its milder luftre lends, . 
The wanderer to his cheerful home retires. 

There every mufe his, lov’d return attends, 

And generous aims, and heavenly verfc infpircs : 
Deep thro’ his frame the facred fong defeends. 
With thirft of ancient praife his foul that fires; 
And Love , fond trifler , mourns his blunted dart. 
That harmlcfs flies where Dian fliields the heart; 

After fome beautiful verfes , in which Giuliano 
reproaches the vveaknefs of thofe who devote 
themfelves to the tender paflion, he goes to the 
chafe , which gives the poet an opportunity of 
difplaying his talent for defeription , in which he 
particularly excels. Love, who feels his divinity 
infulted, employs a flratagem to fubdue the obdu- 
rate heart of Giuliano. A beautiful white hind ' 
crofTes his way , which he purfues , but which per- 
petually eludes his endeavours to wound it, and 
leads him far diflant from his companions. When 
his courfer is almofl exhaufted with fatigue, a 
nymph makes her appearance, and Giuliano, afton- 
iffied at her beauty , forgets the purfiiit , and 
accofts her with trepidation and amazement. Her 
anfwer completes her triumph. Evening comes . 
on, and Giuliano returns home, alone] and pen- 
five. The poet then enters upon a defeription of 
the court of Venus in the ifland of Cyprus, which 
extends to a confiderable length, and is ornament- 
ed with all the graces of poetry. - Cupid , having 
completed his conquefl, returns thither to recount 
his fuccefs to his mother i who , in order to en- 
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Iiance its value , is defirous that Giuliano fhould 
figiialize hirnfelf in a tournament. The whole band 
of loves accordingly repairs to Florence, and Giu- 
liano prepares for the combat. In a dream fent 
by Venus, he Items to come off with viclory. On 
his return, crowned with olive and laurel, his 
miftrefs appears to him, but is foon enveloped in 
a thick cloud, and carried from his fight ; which 
incident the poet applies to the hidden .death of 
the beautiful Simonetta , the iniArefs of Giuliano (a). 
Some conl'olatory verfes are ap))1ied to the lover, 
who awaking , invokes Minerva to crown his 
attempt with glory. But here the narrative is inter- 
rupted, nor does it ajipear that the author refn- 
med his tafk at any lubfequent period , having 
thrown the work ahde as a production of his young- 
er years , fcarcely deferving of his riper atten- ’ 
tion. 

The proficiency made by Lorenzo and Giu- 
liano in active accomplilhments, did not however 
retard their progrefs in the purfuits of fcience, or 
the acquifition of knowledge. About the year 
1468, Landino wrote liis Difputationes Qamaldw^ 
lenfes , which , at the fame time tliat they open to 
us the means of inAruction , adopted by him in 
the education of his pupils , give us the faireA evi- 

(fl) On this lady we have an epitaph by Politiano , (the fubflance 
of which is faiJ to have been fuggeftcd to him by, Giuliano, ) prir^t- 
ed amongfthis fmaller poems , in 0 pp. Aid. 1498. And Bernardo 
Pulci has alfo left an elegy on her death , publUhcd by Milcomini 
at Florence in 1494* . 
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denQe of their proficiency (a): In the infancy 
of fcience,' particular departments of knowledge 
are frequently cultivated with great fuccefs; but it 
is only in periods of high improvement that men 
are accuftomed to comprehend the general plan 
of human life , and to allot to every occupation 
and purfuit its proper degree of importance. The 
Difputationes Camaldidenjes allord us fulFicient proof 
that the Florentines had, at this early period, arri- 
ved at that mental elevation , which enabled them ' 
to take a diftin^l view of the various objects by 
which they .were furrounded , and to apply all 
that was then known of fcience to its beft ufes. 
In the iiitrodudiion to this work Landino informs 
us , that having , in company with his brother 
Piero, made an excurfion from his villa in Cafen- 
tina to a monaflery in the wood of Camaldoli, 
they found that Lorenzo and Giuliano de’ Medici 


(a) This work was firft published without note of place or date, 
but, as Banclini fuppofes, about the year 147-2, {Spec. Lit. F/or, 
V. ii. p. 3 .) or 1475. (/6. v. ii, 192.) De Bure conjectures it was> 
printed about the year 1480. {Bibliographic LrJlruBive ^ v. iv. 
p. 272. Fcl. 1763, ) This edition is extremely fcarce. Bandini 
could not find a copy in the Vatican library, although it appears in 
the catalogue. It was reprinted at Strasburgh in’ 1 5 o 8 . The title of 
this laft edition, now before me, is chris'tophori lXndini 
moRENTiNi LiBRi QUATUOR. Prwius de vita odliva ‘]y cort~ 
templativa. Secundus de fiimmo bono. Tertius c!r quartuc in Publii 
V^irgilii Maronis Allegorias; and at the clofe , “ Has Camaldulcn- 
Jes Difputationes pulchrioribus typ is Mathias Schurerius , artiurrt 
do 6 lor cxcujjit in ojfficina fua litter at oria Argentoraci die 
“ xxvi Augujli. Anno Chri/ii m. i>. vixx. Regnante Cafare Max- 
*• imiliano Augvjlo, ” 
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had arrived there before them , accompanied by 
Alamanni Rinuccini , and Piero and Donato Accia- j 

juoli; all men of learning and eloquence , who 
had applied themfelves with great diligence to phi- j 

lofophical hudies. Thepleafure of their firft meet- 
ing was enhanced by the arrival of Leo Battifla , 

Alberti, who, returning from Rome, had met ’ I 

with Marfilio Ficino, and had prevailed upon him 
to pafs a few days, during the heat of autumn, 
in the healthful retreat of Camaldoli. . Mariotto, 
abbot of the monaflery , introduced to each other 
his learned friends , and the remainder of the day, 
for it was then drawing towards evening, was 
pafled in attending to the converfatioii of Alberti, I 

of whofe difpofition and accomplilliments Landino 
gives us a moft favorable idea (a) On thefol-, 
lowftig day, after the performance of religious 
duties, the whole company agreed to afcend through 
the wood towards the fummit of the hill; and in 
a Hiort time arrived at a folitary fpot , where the ! 

extended branches of a large beech overhung a 
clear fpring of water. At the invitation of Alberti, ! 

a converfation'iiere takes place , which he begins ^ ; 

by obferving, that thofe perfons may be efleemed 
peculiarly liappy, who, having improved their 
minds by Rudy, can withdraw themfelves at iu- 

(^a) Erat enira virille, omnium quos plurajam fecula produxcrinf, 
cumiliuinanitalis , ac falium genere cumulatiJIimus; nam quid de lit- . 
teris loquar ? cum nihil omnino cxtet , quod quidcm homini fcire j 

fas lit , in quo ille fcienter , prudcnterque , non vcrfarelur. Land* 

Vijput* p* 7 . £cL i5ovi. 
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tervals from pnblic engagements and private an- 
xiety, and in fome agreeable retreat indulge them- 
felves in an ample range through all the obje 61 s 
of the natural and moral world. But if this be 
an occupation fuitable for all men of learning, 
“ it is more particularly fo for you , “ continued 
Alberti, addrefiing himfelf to Lorenzo and Giulia- 
no , “ on whom the direction of the affairs of the 
“ republic' is likely, from the increafing infirmi- 
" ties of your father , . foon to devolve ( a ). For 
although ,. Lorenzo , you have given proof of 
fuch virtues as would induce us to think them 
rather of divine than human origin; although 
“ there feems to be no undertaking fo momen- 
tous as not to be accompliflied by that prudence 
and courage which you have difplayed , even 
in your early years ; and although the impulfe 
of youthful ambition , and the full enjoyment 
“ of thofe gifts of fortune which have often in- 
toxicated men of high expedlation and great 
virtue, have never yet been able to impel you 
beyond the juft bounds of moderation; yet, 
both you, and tliat republic which you areffiort- 
ly to dire£l or rather \vhich now in a great 
** meafure repofes on your care , will derive ira- 

(a) Land. Lijput. Carnal, p. *J. Ban dini'corjcftures that Landi- 
no compofed this work about the year 1460, {Spec. Lit. JFior. v. ii. 
p. 2.) at which time Lorenzo was only twelve years of age. But 
jVom the above paflage it is evident that it was written towards the lat- 
ter part of the life of Piero de* Medici , and probably about the year 
1468 , when Lorenzo had already dillinguished himfelf by his fuccefs- 
,ful interference in public affairs. 
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portant advantages from thofe hours "of leifure, 
which you may pafs either in folitary medita- ' 
« tion, or focial difcufTion, on the origin and na- 
ture of the human mind. For it is impofTible 
that any perfon (Iiould rightly direcl the affairs 
of the public , unlefs he has previoufly eftabliffi- 
“ ed in himfclf virtuous habits, and enlightened 
^ his underffanding with that knowledge , which 
will enable him clearly to difcern \vhy he is 
called into exigence, what is due to others, and 
“ what to himfelf. ” A converfation then com- 
mences between Lorenzo and Alberti , in which 
the latter endeavours to fliovv , that as reafon is the 
diffingullhing chara^leriflic of man, the perfecfion of • 
his nature is only to be attained by the cultivation 
of his mind , and by a total abftraflion from world- 
ly purfuits Lorenzo , who is not a mere filent 
auditor , oppofes a doflrine which , if carried to 
its extreme , would feparate man from his duties, 
and contends , that no eflential diffinilion can be 
made between a£live and contemplative life , but 
that' each fliould mutually afTiff and improve the 
other; and this he illuftrates in fuch a variety, of 
inftancesj that although it is evidently the objeft 
of Landino , through the medium of Alberti , to 
eftablifli the pure Platonic dogma , that abffraft 
contemplation can alone conffitute the effence of 
human happinefs , yet Lorenzo appears to have 
railed obje£lions, which the ingenuity of the phi- 
lofopher in the fequel of the difpute feems fcarce- 
ly to have . invalidated (a). On the following 
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(a) Alberti appears , from the following paflage, to have alraoft 
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day the fame fubjefl isipurfued, and Alberti ful- 
ly explains the doftrine of Plato refpefling the ' 
true end and aim of liuman life; illuflrating it by 
the opinions of many of the moft celebrated fol- 
lowers of that pKilolopher. The third and fourth 
days are fpent in a .commentary by Alberti ’on ’ 
the Tineid , in which he endeavours to fliow, that ' 
under the fiftion of the poem are reprefehted the 
leading doftrines of that philofophy which had 
been the fubjeil of their previous difcuffion. What- 
ever may be thought of the propriety of fuch a 
conflru6lion , certain it is that there are many 
paffages in this poem which feem flrongly to coun-* 
tenance fuch an opinion ; and at all events , the 
idea is fupported by Alberti with fuch a difplay 
of learning, and fuch a variety of proofs, as mull 
have rendered his commentary, highly amufing 
and iiiflruflive to his youthful auditors. 

It mufl not however be fuppofed , that amidft 
his fludious avocations, Lorenzo was infenfible to ' 
that pafTion* which has at all times been the foul 
of poetry , and has been fo philofophically , and 

given up the conteft: ** Nam quod aiebas maximum idcirco inde pro- 
** venire reipublicas detrimentum quod occupalis cxcellentioribus in-, 

•* geniis circa veri cognitioncm , ipfa a deterioribus regatur , nun- 
quam profe^^o ccffabit fapiens , quin fe de rebus arduis confulen- 
•' tcs red^a fcmper moneat ; unde fi non opera , confitio tamen juva- 
** bit.” Qu(pji. Carnal, p. qS.) Thus the philofopher is obliged 
to ftoop from his celcllial height, and to difturb the calm repofe of his 
mind with the cares of this grofTer world. — Beautiful , but impradii- 
cable fyftcm of philofophy ! which rauft perhaps wait for Us comple- 
tion till another hate of being ! 
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fo varioufly defcribed in his own writings. To 
this fubjedl he has indeed devoted a confiderable 
portion of his works ; but it is fomewhat extraor- 
dinary that he has not thought proper, upon any 
occafion , to inform us of the name of his miftrefs ; 
nor has he gratified our curiofity fo far as to give 
her even a poetical appellation. Petrarca had his 
Laura , and Dante his Beatrice ; but Lorenzo has 
lludioufly concealed the name of the fovereign of 
his affe£lipns , leaving it to be afcertained by a 
thoufand brilliant defcriptions of her fuperlative 
beauty and accomplilliments. In the ufual' order 
of things It is love that creates the poet ; but with 
Lorenzo poetry appears to have been the occafion- 
of his love. The circumftances, as related by him- 
felf, are thefe (a). — A young lady of great per- 
« fonal attraftions happened to die in Florence ; 

and as fhe had been very generally admired and 
“ beloved , fo her death was as generally lament- 
ed. Nor was this to be wondered at , for inde- 
** pendent of her beauty, her manners were fo 
^ engaging , that aim oft every perfon who had 
‘‘ any acquaintance with her , flattered himfelf 
“ that he had obtained the chief place in her af- . 
feftions. This fatal event excited the extreme 
regret of her admirers ; and as flie was carried 
" to the place of burial , with her face uncover- 
ed , thofe who had known her when living 

preffed 


(a) Commento di Lor. dd Medici fopra dlcuni de' fuoi^Sonnerti^ 
ft,n% dell^ Jiie. Poesh vol^ari 3 p. 129, <irc. Aid. 
^554. 
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^ prefTed for a laft look at the objeft of their ado- 
‘‘ ration, and accompanied her funeral with their 
tears ( 6? ). 

Whdft death finil’d lovely in her lovely face. 

Morte Bella parea ncl fao bel volto. 

‘ ' PETR. 

^ On tills occafion all the eloquence and the 
^ wit of Florence w’ere exerted in paying due 
^ honors to her memory , both in profe and in 
verfe. Amongfl die red, I^lfo compofed a few 
fonnets ; and in order to give them greater ef- 
** fed , I endeavoured to convince myfelf that I 
“ too had been deprived of the objed of my love, 
« and to excite in my own mind all thofe paflions 
«« that might enable me to move the atledions of 

(a) From this Angular circumflance , compared with the evidence 
of one of the epigrams of Politiano, wc are enabled to determine that 
this lady was the beautiful Siraonetta , the millrefs of Giuliano de‘ 
Medici, to whofe untimely death we have before adverted. 

** In Simonettam> 

** Dum pulchra cfTertur nigro Siraonetta feretro, 

** Blandus & exanimi fpirat in ore lepos, 

** Nablus amor tempus quo non fibi turba caveret, 

** Jecit ab occlufis mille faces oculis : 

Mille animos cepit viventis imagine rifus ; 

“ Ac rnorti infultans eA mea dixit adhuc ; 

** EA mea dixit adhuc , uonduai totam eripis illam 
Ilia vel exaniniis militat ecce mihi. 

* Dixit — k. ingemuit — iieque enim fatis apta triumph^ 
** Ilia puei yidit tempora — fed lachrymis. . 

Pol> lib. Epigram, in Op* Aid^ i49St 

i 
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Others. Under tlie influence of tliis delufion, I 

« begin to think ^liow fevere was tJie fate of thofe 

by whom llie had been beloved ; and from 

thence was led to confider , whether there was 

“ any other lady in this city deferving of fuch 

honor and praife , and to imagine the happi- 

nefs tint miift be experienced by any one whofe 

“ good fortune could procure liim fuch a fubjeft 

“ for his pen. ’ I accordingly fought for fome 

“ time witliout having the fatisfaClion of finding 

“ any one, wlio, in my judgment, was defer- 

vinf7 of a lincere and conflant attachment. ' But 
o 

“ when I had nearly rtTigjied all expeClailons of 
“ fuccefs , chance threw in m-y way tlial which 
^ had been denied to my moft diligent inquiry; 
“ as il the god of love had feleflcd this iiopelefs 
period, to give me a more deciftve proof of his 
‘‘ power. A public feAlval was held in Florence, 
to wiiidi all that was noble and beautiful in 
“ the city reforted. To this 1 was brought by 
‘‘ fome of xny companions ( I fuppofe as my def- 
^ tiny led ) againfl my will , for I had for fome 
time* pall avoided fuch exhibitions; or if at 
times 1 attended tiiem , it proceeded rather from 
a compliance with cuflom, than from any plea- 
fure 1 experienced in them. Amongfl the ladies 
“ there all'embled , 1 faw one of fuch fweet and 
attradive manners , that whilil I regarded Iier I 
^ could not. help faying, If t/iis peifon were pojfes^ 
fed nf the delicacy , the underjianding , the accom* 
pU/hments of her who is lately dead — mofi certaiti- 
ly pie excels her in the charms oj her perjon. ” 


/ 

( 
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It: ' 

; 

*1 Refigning myfelf to my pafTion, 1 endeavoured 
** to difcover, if poflible, how far her manners 
“ and her converfai*ioa agreed with lier appear- 
ance, and here 1 found fuch an afTemblage of 
extraordinary endowments, that it Avas difficult 
^ to fay whether ffie excelled more in her perfon, 

“ or in l)er mind. Mcr beauty was, as 1 have be- 
^ fore mentioned, aflornOiing. She was of a juft 
. “ and proper height. Mer complexion extremely 
^ fair, but Jiot pale; blooming, but not ruddy. 

Her countenance was ferious, without being 
“ fevere ; mild and pleafant, without levity or 
‘‘ vulgarity. Her eyes were lively, without any 
‘ ‘‘ indication of pride or conceit. Her whole ffiape 
^ was fo finely proportioned, that amongft other 
^ women ffie appeared with fuperior dignity, yet 
‘‘ free from the leaft degree of formality or aftec- 
‘‘ tation. In walking, in dancing, or in oth.er exer- 
cifes which (llfplay the perfon, every motion was 
elegant and appropriate. — Her fentiments were 
« always juft and ftriking, and have furniffied ma- 
terials for fome of my fonnets ; ffie always fpoke 
‘‘ at the proper time, and always to the purpofe, 
fo that nothing could be added, nothing taken ^ 
away. 1 hough her remarks were often keen 
and pointed, yet they were fo tempered as not 
to give offence. Her underftanding was fuperior 
to her fex, but without the appearance of arrogance 
“ or prefumption • and ffie avoided an error too 
“ common among women, who when they think 

1 a 
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themfelves fenfible , become for the moft part 
® infupportahle (a). To recount all her excels 
lencies would far exceed my prefent limits, and 
1 fhall therefore conclude with affirming, that 
there was nothing which could be defired in a 
* beautiful and accompliflied woman, which was 
^ not ill her moft abundantly found, fiy thefe 
^ qualities 1. was fo captivated, that not a power 
or faculty of my body or mind remained any 
longer at liberty, and I could not lielp confi- 
dering the lady who had died, as the flar of 
“ Venus, which at the approach of the fun is to- 
“ tally overpowered and extinguiflied.” Such is 
the defcription that Lorenzo has left us of theobjeft 
of his paffion, in his comment upon the firft fonnet 
which he wrote in her praife; and if we do not 
allow great latitude to the partiality of a lover, we 
miifl confefs that few poets have .been fortunate 
enougli to meet with a miflrefs fo well calculated 
to e xcite their zeal, or to juflify the effects of their 
adrxiiration. 

s 

4 

The firfl pKxetical offspring of this pafhon was 
the following 

(a) Let it not be thought that 1 should ha 2 ard fuch a fentimcnt 
without the full authority of my author, who has mdeed exprefled 
it in more general terras. — “ Lo ingegno,” fays he, “ meravigliofo 
e ci6 fenza fallo o prefunzione, e fuggendo un certo vizio commune 
** a donne, alle qiiali parendo d’intendcre aflai, divengono iufuppor- 
«* tabili; volendo giudicare ogni cofa, che volgarmente le chiamiamo 
** Saccenti.” — But we muft recoUe^l thaiLoreftso de’ Medici wipte 
in the fifteenth century ! 
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S O N E T O. • 

Laflb a me, qiiando io fon la dove 
Quell’ angelico, altero, e dolce volto, 

II freddo fangue intorno al core accolto 
Lafcia fenza color la faccia mia: 

Poi mirando la fua, mi par si pia, 

Ch’io prendo ardire, e torna il valor tolto 
Amor ne’ raggi de’ begli occhi involto 

Moftra al mio trifto cor la cieca via : 

% * 

E parlandogli allor, dice, io ti gluro 
Pel fanto lume di quefti occhi belli 
Del mio ftral forza, e del mio regno onorCt 
dh’io faro fempre teco 5 e ti afiicuro 
ElTer vera pieta che moftran quclli : 
Credogli laffo! 8c da me fugge il core. 


Alas for me .K whene’er my footfteps trace 
Thofe precin£ls where eternal beauty reigns. 

The fanguine current from a thoufand veins 
Flows round my heart, and pallid grows my faces 
But when I mark that fmile of heavenly grace. 

Its wonted powers my drooping foul regains; 

Whilft Love, that in her eyes his ftate maintains. 
Points to my wandering heart its refting place ; 

And hooping from his beamy manfion fwears, 

“ By all that forms my power and points my dart, 
“ The living luftre of thofe radiant eyes, 

I hill will guide thy way ; difmifs thy fears ; 

True are thofe looks of love.” My trufting heart 
Believes th’ inhdious vow — and from me Hies. 
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T^ie elfefts of this pafTion on Lorenzo were fuch 
as might be expelled to be produced on a young 
and fenfible mind. Inhead of the glaring exhibi- 
tions to which he had been accuftomed, the hurry 
of the city, and the public avocations of life; he 
found in himfelf a difpofition for filence and for 
folitude, and was pleafed in aflbciating the ideas 
produced by every rural objeft with that of the 
xniftrefs of his affe^lions. Of thefe fentiments he 
has ailorded us a fpecimen in the following 
fonnet : 


S O N E T T O. 

Cerchi chi vuol, le pompe, e gli alti onori, 

Le piazzc, e lempli, e gli edlhcii magni, 

Le delizie, il tefor, qua! accompagni 

1 

Mille duri pcnlicr, mille dolorl : 

Un verde praticcl picn di bei fiori, 

Un rivolo, che I’erba intoriio bagni, 

Un aiigelletto, che d’ amor fi lagni, 
Acqueta molto meglio i iioflii ardori : 

L’ ombrofe fcive, i fafTi, e gli alti monti, 
Gli antri ofcuri, e le fere fuggitive, 

. Qualche Icggiadra ninfa paiirofa; 

Quivi veggo io con penfier vaghi, e pronti, 
Le belle luci, come.foflin vive. ^ 

Qui me le toglie or una, or altra cofa. 


Seek he who will in grandeur to be blell, 

Place in proud halls, and fplcndid courts, his joy; 
For pleafure, or for gold, his arts, employ, * 

"Whilll all his hours unnumbered cares moleft. 
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’A little field in, native flow’rets drefl, 

A rivulet in foft murmurs gliding by, 

A bird wliofe lovc-fick note falutes the fky, 

With fweeter magic lull my cares to reft. 

And fbadowy woods, and rocks, and towering hilU, 
And caves obfcure, and nature’s free-born train,, 

And fome lone nymph that timorous fpeeds along. 
Each in my mind fome gentle thought inftils 

Of thofe bright eyes that abfence fhrouds in vain; 

— Ah gentle thoughts 1 foon loft the city cares among. 

I 

m 

Having thus happily found a miftrefs that deferved 
Jiis attention , Lorenzo was not negligent in cele- • 
brating her praifes. On this, his conftant tlieme, 
he has, given us a confiderable number of beau- 
tiful fonnets; canzoni, and other poetical compo- 
fitions, wliich, like thofe of Petrarca, are fom^- 
times devoted to the more general celebration of 
the peiTon, or the mind of his millrefs , and fonte- 
times dwell only on one particular feature or ac- 
complidiment ; whilfl at other times ihefe produc- 
tions advert to the effe^ls of his own pafRon, which 
is analyzed and defcribed with every poflible 
illuflration of poetic ingenuity, and philofophic 
refinement. 

But having thus far traced the pafFion of Lorenzo, 
we may now be allowed to afk who was the obje£l 
of fo refined a love; adored Without being defined^ 
and celebrated without a narne ? Fortunately the 
friends of Lorenzo were not in this refpe^l equally 
delicate with himfelf. Politiano, in his Gioflra of 
Giuliano, has celebrated the xnifirefs of Lorenzo 
. • ' I 4 
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by. the name of Locretia. And Ugolino Veiini, 
in his Fiametta , has addreffed to her a Latin poem 
in elegiac verfe, in which he ihows himfelf a power- 
ful advocate for Lorenzo, and contends, that what- 
ever might be her accomplifliments, he was a lover 
deferving of her favor < a ), Valori affords us 
more particular information ; from him we learn 
that Lucretia was a lady of the noble faniily of 
the Donati, equally diflingniflied by her beauty 
and her virtue; and a defcendant of Curtio Donato^ ^ 
who. had rendered himfelf eminent throughout 
Italy by his military achievements ( ^). 

Whether the alfiduities of Lorenzo, and the 
perfuafions of his friends , were fufhciently power- 
ful to foften that obduracy, which there is reafon 
' to prefuttie Lucretia manifefted on his firft addref- 
^ ’ fts , yet,Temain# a matter of doubt. The fonnets 
of Lorenzo rife and fall through every degree of 
the thermometer of love; he exults and he de- 
fpairs — he freezes and he burns — he fings of 
raptures too great for mortal fenfe , and he applauds 
a feverity of virtue that no folicitations can move. 
From fuch contradiffory teflimony what are. we ^ 
' to .conclude? Lorenzo has himfelf prefented us 
with the key that unlocks this myffery. From the . 
relation which he has before given, we find that 
Lucretia was the miftrefs of the poet , and not of . 
^'.the man. Lorenzo fought for an obje£l to con- 
(Centra te his ideas , to give them ftrength and effe£^ 

> "and he foundbte Lucrkia a fubjeft that fuited his 

y€Uor» in piid Z^r»p* 8 ^ 
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purpofe, and deferved his praife. But having ,fo 
far realized his miftrefs , he has drefled and orna-* • 
mented her according to his own imagine tion; 

Every aftion of her perfon , every motion of her 
mind, is fubjedl to his control. She fmilc.s. or ' 
file frowns: fhe refufes., or relents; Ihe is abrent, 
or prefent; Ihe intrudes upon his foHnide by day, 
or vifits him ift his nightly dreams, jufl as his pj.e- 
fiding fancy diredis. in the midft of thefe delight- 
ful vifions Lorenzo was called upon to attend to . ^ 
the dull realities of life. He had now attained his 
twenty-firft year, and his father conceived that it 
was time for him to enter into the conjugal date. . 

To this end he had negotiated a marriage between 
Lorenzo and Clarice, the daughter of Giacopo 
Orfini, of the noble and powerful Roman family 
of that name, which had fo long contended for ’ 
fuperiority with that of the Colonna. Whether 
Lorenzo defpaired of fuccefs in his youthful paf- 
fion, or whether he fubdued his feelings at the 
voice of paternal authority, is lefttoconjedlure only* 

Certain however it is , that in the month of De- 
cember 1468, he was betrothed to a perfon whom 
it is probable he had never feen, and the marriage 
ceremony was performed on the fourth day of 
June 1469 (a). That the heart of Lorenzo had • ' 

(a) Bayle is miftaken in fuppofing that the marriage of Lorenzo 
took place in 1471. Speaking of Machiavelli, he fays; ^ II 
“ marque pas I’annee de ce mariage, ce qui eft un grand d^faut dans * 

^ un Kcrivain d’hiftoire, mais on pent reciieillir de fa napratioii qu 6 
“ ce fut I’an 1471*” ^^ 7 ?. ^rt. PoUtien, In correfiing Qayle, k . 

Menckenius LJls into a greater enor, and places this event in 1472. 

Menck. in vita PoU p. 48 . 


N. 
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little Hiare in this engagement is marked ^ by a * 

llriking circumflance^ In adverting to his marriage ] 

in his Kicordi' he bluntly remarks that he took [ 

this lady to wife, or rather^ fays he, /he was given j 

to me on the day before mentioned (a). Notwith- | 

/bnding tliis apparent indifterence , it appears froni , . I 

indifputahle documents , that a real alFediion fub- ; 

fifled between them ; and there is reafon to prefume 1 

that Lorenzo always treated her with particular ! 

refpe^l and kindnefs. Their nuptials were cele- | 

bra ted with great fplendor. Two military fpec- | 

tacles were exhibited , one of which reprefented . 
a field battle of horfemen, and the other the attack ! 

and florming of a fortified citadel. ! 

• In the month of July following, Lorenzo took I 

' another journey to Milan , for the purpofe of ! 

landing fponfor, in the name of his father, to | 

Galeazzo , the eldeft fon of Galeazzo Sforza, the | 

reigning duke. In this expedition he was accom- 
panied by Gentile d’Urbino, who gave a regular 
narrative of their proceedings to Clarice. A letter 
from Lorenzo himfelf to his wife is alfo yet pre- 
ferved, written upon his arrival at Milan, which, 
though very fhort, and not diftingiiifiied by any 
flights of fancy, exhibits more fincerity and affec- 
tion than the greater part of his amorous fonriets { ^ ), 

Lorenzo de Medici to his wife Clarice, 

/ arrived here in Jafety , and am in good health. 

This 1 believe will pleafe thee better than any thing 

(fl) Ricordi di Lor. App, No. XII. 

ipc6r. in vita Lor, Adnot, (fa* Mon» v» ii* p, 56, 
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“ elfe except my return : at leafl fo I Judge Jrom my 
own defire to he once more with thee. AJJociate 
” as much as pojfihk with my^ father and my fifiers. 

1 Jhall make all poffibic fpeed to return to thee., for 
“ it appears a thou [and years till 1 fee thee again. 
Pray to God for me. If thou want any thing from 
this place write in time. Prom Milan y iweniy-fecond 
July 1469. 

Thy Lorenzo de Medici.'* 

From. the Rlcordi of Lorenzo and the letters of 
Gentile , it appears that Lorenzo was treated at 
Milan with great dihinclion and honor. More 
indeed , fays he , than were fhown to any other per fon 
prejent , although there were many much better entitled 
to it. On his departure he prefented the diicheHt 
with a gold necklace , and a diamond which cofl 
about three thoufand ducats, whence^ fays he in, 
his R-icordi , it followed y that the duke requefled that 
I would fland fponfor to all his other children. 

Piero de’ Medici did not long furvive die mar- 
riage of his fon. Exhaufted by bodily fufferings, 
and wearied with the arrogant and tyrannical con- 
duci; of many of thofe who had efpoufed his caufe, 
and which his infirmities prevented him from 
reprelTing, he died on the third day of December 
1469, leaving his. widow Lucretia , who furvived 
him many y^ears. His funeral was without often- 
tation ; ‘‘perhaps,” fays Ammirato, *‘becaufe he 
had in his lifetime given directions to that effeCl; 
or becaufe the parade of a magnificent interment 
might have excited the enyy of the populace 
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® towards his fbcceffors , to whom it was of. more 
“ importance to be great, than to appear to be fo (a),*' 

Before Piero was attacked by the diforder which 
for a long time rendered him almoft incapable of 
attending to public bufinefs , he had been employed 
in feveral embaflies of the greateft importance, 
which he had executed much to his own honor, 
and the advantage of the republic. Even after he 
was difabled from attending in the council, he 
continued to regulate the affairs of Florence, and 
to difcufs 'with the principal citizens the moft im- 
portant fubjeds, in fuch a manner as to evince 
the folidity of his judgment and the integrity of 
liis heart. He pofleffed a competent fliare of- 
eloquence, fome fpecimens of which are given by 
Machiavelli , who afferts that the extortions and 
abufes praclifed by his friends and adherents were 
fo flagitious , and fo hateful to his temper, that if 
he had lived it was his intention to have recalled 
the exiled citizens for which purpofe he had an 
interview, at his feat at CafFagiolo, with Agnolo 
Acciajuoli; but the numerous errors of this cele- 
brated hiftorian give us .juft reafon to doubt’ on 
thofe points which have not the concurrent tefti- 
mony of other writers. ‘‘ It is probable,” fays 
^Tirabofchi, ‘‘that had Piero enjoyed better health 
“ and longer life , he might have done more for 
“ the interefts of literature ; but if he had only 
“ been known as the father of Lorenzo de’ Medici, 
“ it would have been a fufhcient title ,to the gra-i- 
“ titude of pofterity.” , . 

(«) Ijl» Fior, v» iii. p. io6. 
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CHAP. Ill 

Political /late of Italy — Venice — Naples ^ . 
Milan — Rome — Florence — Ljorenzo fiicceeds to the 
direSilon oj the republic — Giullano dt Medici — 
Attack on Prato — League agalnjl the Turks — 
Riches of the Medici — Their commercial concerns 
Other Jour CCS oJ their revenue — The duke of Milan 
vi/its Florence — Lorenzo devotes his leifure to lite’- 
^ rature * — Angelo PoUtianq — His temper and charac* , 
ter — Death of Paul II. — A perjecutor of learned 
men — Succeeded by Sixtus IV. — Lorenzo deputed 
to congratulate him — Revolt and faccage of VoU 
terra — Lorenzo efiabli/Jies the academy of Pija — 
Negotiation for a rnarriage between the dauphin and 
a daughter of the King of Naples — The king de- 
clines the propqfal — Ambition and rapacity of Six- 
tus. IV. — League between the duke of Milan^ the 
Venetians^ and, the Florentines ^ The' king of Den- 
mark at Florence — Progrefs of the Platonic academy 

Poem of Lorenzo entitled altercazione — Pla* 

tonic fejiival — EfJeCis of this inJUtutiqh — Number^ 
and celebrity of its members, 

A T the time of the death of Piero de Medici, 
the republic of Florence \yas not engaged in any 
open war. The abfentees were however a caufe 
of continual alarm , and the fituation of the Italian 
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ftate*? was I’uch , as to give jufl grounds of appre-, 
henfion.that the tranquillity of that country woulS->;3lfe 
not long remain undifturbdd. Of thefe the 
powerful was tha^^l^^enice, which afpired to,-r.-'|^.* 
notliing lefe tlian tfid-4iomiijion of all Lombardy, - ’ 
and the fnpfeme control of Italy itfelf. The fiipe- 
riority which it had acquired was in a great' degree 
derived* from the ^j^xtenfive commerce then carried 
on by the \ eutt ians^to dillerent parts of the Ifafl, 
the- valuable producftions of wliich were conveyed 
by way of Ei-yptiiito the Mediterranean , and from 
thence diflnhuted by the Wnietians throughout 
. the reft of huro[>e. in this branch of commerce 
the Genotle and the Horeiitines had fucceflively 
attempted to rival them; but although each of * 
thefe people, and particularly the latter, had ob- 
tained a confiderable portion of this lucrative trade, 
the Venetiois maintained a decided fuperiority, 
until, the diicovery of a new and more expeditious 
, communication with India, by the Cape of Good 
Hope, turned the'courfe of eaflern traffic into a 
new channel, d he numerous velTels employed in 
tranfporting tlieir^commodities to drllerent coun- 
tries , rendered rtl|$^.jftate of Venice the moll for- 
midable maritime,^ power in Europe. Ever intent 
on its own aggrandizement , it has only been re- 
llrained within its limits by formidable leagues 
betvyeen tlie Italian fovereigns, and by the fealon- . 
able intervention of foreign powers. Its internal 
tranquillity is remarkably contrafled with the tur-^ 
buleiice of Florence; but the Venetian nobility 
had trebled their authority on the neclcs of 'the 
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^ people,' and Venice was a republic of*noblcs , with 
l^ a populace of flaves. In no. country was defpotifm 
^ :\cver reduced to a more accurate fyflem. The pro- 
ficiency made by the Venetians in literature has 
. ' accordingly borne no proportion to the rank which 
they have in other refpefls’held among the Italian 
hates. The talents of the higher orders were de- 
. voted to the fupport of their authority, or the 
extenfion of their territory (^and among the lower 
clafs, with their political rights, their emulation 
was effeftually extinguished. W'hilh the other 
principal cities of Italy were daily producing Works 
of genius , Venice was content with the humble, 
but more lucrative employment of communicating 
thofe works to the public by means of the prefs. 
Other governments have exhibited a different alpecf 
at different times, according to the temper of the 
fovereign, or the paffions of the multitude j but 
Venice has uniformly preferved the fame fettled 
features , and remains to the prefent day a pheno- 
menon in political hiftory. 

. The kingdom of Naples was at this time governed 
by Ferdinand of Arragon, who had in the year 
1458 Tiicceeded his father Alfonfo. Under his 
adminiftration that country experienced a degree 
of profperity to which it had long been a ftrangen 
At the fame time that Ferdinand kept a watchful 
eye on the other governments of Italy, and parti- 
cularly on that of Venice, he was confulting the 
happinefs of his own fubjedls by the inffitution of 
juft and equal laws, and by the promotion of 
commerce and of letters ; but the virtues of the 
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monarch wei»e fullied by the crimes -6f the ti^ah^ 
and the memory of Ferdinanti is difgraced by re-. 
^ peated inftances of treachery ^artd inhumanity^ 
Galeazzo Maria , fon of the /leniirilfent Francefca 
Sforza, held the Rates of Milany Wiiich were then 
of confiderable extent. Of the virtues and talents 
of the father little however is to be traced in the 
character of the fpii. Imnioderate in his pleafures^ 
lavifli in his expeiifes , rapacious in fiip])lying liis 
^Want8,Jie, incurred the contempt and hatred of 
hU Mbjefls. Like another Nero, he mingled with 
his vices a tafle for fcience and for arts. To the 
^Tollies and the crimes of this man, pofterity miiffc 
^ trace the origin of all thofe evils which, after the 
deathof Lorenzo de** Medici , depopulated and laid 
/wafte the mofl flourifhing governments of Italy, 
0^ *The'“ pontifical chair was filled by Paul IL the 
fucceflbr of Pius II. A Venetian by birth , he had 
been educated in the profefhon of a merchant. On 
his Uncle Eugenius IV. being promoted to the 
papacy , he changed his views, and betook himfelf 
to Rudy,- but too late in life to make any great 
r proficiency.. T^ compenfate for this defefl, Paul 
affumed a udegree^rof magnificence and fplendor 
, before unknowftr His garments Were highly orna- 
^'niented, and his tiara was richly adorned with 
jewels. Of a tall and impofing figure, he appeared 
in his proceRions like a new Aaron , and com- 
manded the refpe^l and veneration of the mnltitude. 
His diflike to literature was fhown by an unrelenting , 
perfecution of almoR all the men of learning who 
had the misfortune to refide within his dominions, 

\ ^ ' I 
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In th^ pontifical government, it may with juftice 
be obferved . that the- interefts of the prince and- 
the people are /always at variance with each other. ^ 
'Raifed to the Fijpr^macy at an advanced period of 
life, when the^ cjaims of kindred begin to draw 
cfoTer round the heart, tlie object of the pope is , 
generally the aggrandizement of his family; and 

as he fiicceeds to the diredion of agitate whofe 

• * 

finances have been exhaufled by his predeceflbr, 
under the influence of fimilar palE^ns,"]h‘e employs^, . 
the .lliort fpace of time allowed him, in a manner ‘ 
the moft advantageous to himfelf, and the naoft 
oppreflive to his fubjcbls. Such is nearly the 
form tenor of this government ; but in the fifti&nth 
century, when the pope by his fecular power held 
a diAingniflied rank among the fovereigns of .Italy, * * 
he often looked beyond the refources of his own 
fubjedls, and attempted itp-pofrefs himfelf by |orce, 
of fome of the finaller iiKlependent ftales .which- 
bordered upon his dominions , and over which the 
holy fee always pretended a paramount claim , as . 
having at fome previous time formed a part of its 
territory, and having been either wrefled from it 
by force, or wrongfully granted away by fome' 
former pontiff. Thefe fubordinate governments 
though obtained by the power of the Roman ftate,’^*^^. 
were generally difpofed of to the nominal nephews . 
of the pope, who frequently bore in fa£l a nearer 
relationlhip to him ; and were held by them until 
another fucceflbr in the fee had power enough to 
difpofi'efs the family of Ills predecefTor, and veQ 
the fovereignty in his own.'^^ 
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With any of thefe governments, either in extent 
' of territory, or in point of military eftablifliment, 
the city of Florence could not contend; but llie 
poffefred Tome advantages that rendered her of no 
Imail importance in the concerns of Italy. Inde- 
pendent of the fuperior at^livity and acutenefs of 
lier inhabitants , their fitnation, almoft in the centre 
of the contending powers , gave them an oppor- 
tunity of improving circumftances to tlieir own 
interefl , of which they feldom failed to avail them- 
felves; and if Florence was inferior tp the reft in 
• the particulars before mentioned , flie excelled them 
all in the* promptitude with which Ihe could apply 
lier refources when neceflity required. Tlie battles 
-of the Florentines were generally fought by Cow- 
■ douieri^ who fold, or rather lent their tioops to 
thofe who offered the bcft price; for tlie fkill of 
the commander was fliown in thefe contefts, not 
fo much in deftroyiiig the enemy , as in preferving 
from deftrudtion thofe followers on whom he de- 
pended for his importance or his fupport The 
Florentines were colle6liveIy and individually rich; 
and as the principal inhabitants did not hefttate, 
on prefTing emergencies, to contribute to the credit 
and fupply of the republic , the city of Florence 
was generally enabled to perform an important part 
in the tranfadious of Italy , and if not powerful 
enough to ad alone, was perhaps more defirable 
as an ally than any other ftate of that country (< 2 ). 

(a) Of the population and ftianccs of Florence, in the fifteenlfi 
century, I am enabled to give forae interelUng particulars, from* a 

• ^ 

mahufeript of that period, liitlierto unpublished, entitled I/iveniit'a 
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Such was the fitnation of tlie different govern- 
ments of Italy at the rime of the death of Piero 
• de’ Medici; but, befides thtfe , a number of in- 
ferior dates interfered in the politics of the times, 
and on fome occafions with no inconfiderable effeft. 
Borfo d’ bde , marquis of F errara , although of 
illegitimate' birth , had fucceeded to the jrovern- 
merit on the death of Leonello, to the exclufion 
of his own legitimate brothers , and admiiiiflered 
its affairs.witli great reputation- (a;. Torn by do- 

duna impofitionc di nuova graveitza, nr “ A propofition for a neW 
Hiode of taxation,” by Lodovico^ Ghctti. In this document tlie 
projeillor calculates the number of Florentine citizens capable of 
bearing arms at 80,000 men, which, by computing four perfons with 
each, foasto include infirm people, women, and children, he eftimates 
as a population of 400,000 inhabitants. He then calculates the 
amount of the confumplion, by this number of inhabitants, of the ' 
necelTary articles of life, of which he propofes to take a tenth part 
in one general tax upon the produce of tlie foil and the labor of 
the country, amounting to 475,8 15 florins, which, after making all 
.due allowances, would be fuflicicnt to fupport tlie militai-y eftablish- 
ment of the republic, and to difeharge the other neceffary expenfefi 
of the government. Many other particulars, refpeiUng the ancient 
ftate of I'lorence, may be found in. this piece, which I have given in 
the Appendix, as accurately as the hate of the maiiufcript will, admit* 

V. App. No. XVX 

The florin is no longer a current coin inTufeany; it may therefore 
be proper to obferve, that the value of the ancient florin, or Fiorino 
doro, was about two shillings and fixpence, having been of the 
' Value of three lire and ten foldi. Amm, TJli Fior. r. ii. p. 733. 

(a) Ihe family of File may be confidered as powerful rivals of 
the Medici in the encouragement of learning and arfs. ’This tafte 
feems to have arifen with Leonello, who had fludied under Guarino 
Veronefe, {Tirab.’v. vi./j. a./?. 239.) and is not lefs entitled to a| 
place in the aimals of lettcis in thofe of political eycjits.* VrAvC 
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meftic faflions , the Genoefe were held in fubjec- 
tion by the duke of Milan , whilfl Sienna and 
Lucca , each bpafUng a free government , were in- 
debted for their independence rather to the mu- 
tual jealoiify of their neighbours, than to any re- 
fouices of their own. 

We have already feen , that during the indifpo-. 
fitiori of Piero de’ Medici , Lorenzo had frequently 
interfered in the admin iftration of the. republic, 

' arid, had given convincing proofs of jiis talents and 
his afliduity. Upon the* death .of his father, he 
therefore fucceeded to Ins inilhbrity as if-it had 
been a part of his patrimony. On the fecond day 
after that event, he was attended at his own houfe 
by many of the principal inhabitants of Florence, 
who requeued that he would take upon himfelf 
the adminillration and care of the republic, in 
t^e fame manner as his grandfather and his father 
had before done (a). Had Lorenzo even been 


his protection the univerfity of Ferrara was fplendidly re-eftablishcd 
and endowed. His court was reforted to by men of learning from all 
parts of Italy. Of his own poetical produCUons fome fpecimens yet 
remain which do honor to his memory. Principe,” fays Muratori, 
“ d’immortalc memoria; perch^, fecondo la Cronica di Ferrara, fu 
amatore della pace, della giuftizia, e della pieta; di vita oncfliffima, 
“ fludiofo della divine feritture, liberale maflimamente verfo ipoveri; 
** nelle avveriita paziente, nelle profperitk moderato, e che con gran 
** fapienza governo e mantenne ferapre quieti i fuoi popoli; dimodo 
** che fi merito il pregiatiflinio nome di Padre della Patiia. ” {Mur, 
' Ann. V, ix. p. 4^9.) His fuccelTor was hot inferior to him as a 
patron of learning; and Ercole I. who fucceeded Borfo in 1471, 
continued his hereditaiy proteClion of literatui'C to the Chfuing ceatury. 
(a) Ri(or, cU Lqt* in App, iV<>. XU* 
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divefted of ambition , he well knew the impoffi- 
bility of retiring with fafety to a private ftation, 
and without long hefitation complied with the 
wilhes of his fellow-citizens (a). Senfible however 
of the difficulties which he had to encounter, he 
took every precaution to obviate the ill effefts of 
envy and fufpicion^ by feleding as his piincipal 

{a) If we gire implicit credit to Machiavclli, Lorenzo was in a ^ 

great degree indebted forithis high diftin£iion to Tomafo Soderini, 

who (as that author informs us) had, after the death of Piero de* 

* 

Medici, obtained fuch influence in the city, that he was confulted 
on all affairs of importance,’ and was even addrcffed by foreign 
powers as the principal perfon in the republic. On this trying 
occafion, Tomafo, wc arc told, gave a flriking proof of his modera- 
tion and fidelity. He affeinbled by night the principal citizens in 
the convent of S. Antonio, when Lorenzo and Giuliano were prefcnt, 
to take into confideration the Hate of the republic; where, by many 
arguments, he convinced his auditors of the expediency of continuing 
the Medici in the elevated flation which their an.ccftors had fo long 
♦njoyed. Jfl» lib„ 7.) This account, though fo circuraftantially 

related, and adopted even by Ammirato and Fabroni, I am led to 
rejedl, on the fimple narrative of Lorenzo in his Ricordi. If Lorenzo 
»vas in facl called upon to take the dirc£Uon of the republic two 
days after'the death of his father, there feems to have been but little 
time allowed for the honors paid by the citizens, and by foreigrj 
powers, to Tomafo Soderini. And if Lorenzo accepted this honor- 
■ able diftmflion in his own houfe, as he exprefsly informs us was the 
oafe, there was no occalion for his attendance in the convent of 
S. Antonio, whilft the citizens debated whether he should preferve 
the rank which his family had fo long held in Florence. . His con*» 
linuance in this rank was not owing to the favor or the eloqueaicq 
of an individual, but to the extenfive wealth and influence of his 
family, its powerful foreign connexions, and above all, perhaps, to 
the remembrance of the tti*liy benefit* which it had conferred upor^ 
fte republic. 
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a'lvifers, fuch of the citizens as were moft efteemed 
for their integrity and tlieir prudence , whom he 
confnlted on all occjfions of importance. This • 
practice , which he found fo iifeful to him in his 
youth ^ he continued in his maturer years; but 
after having duly weighed the opinions of others, 
he was accuftomed to decide on the meafures to, 
be adopted 5 by the Riicngth of his own judgment, 
and not feldorn in oppofition to tlie fentiments 
of thofe with whom he had confulted. Letters of 
condolence were addreffed to him on the death of 
his father, not only by ‘many eminent individuals, 
but by feveral of the ftates^and princes of Italy, 
and from fome he received particular embaflies, 
witli aflurances of friendlhip and fupport. 

Between Lorenzo and his brother Giuliaii6*there ' 
fiibfifted a warm and uninterrupted affection. Edu- ' 
cated under, the fame roof, they had always par- 
ticipated in the fame fludies and amufements. Giu- 
liano was therefore no flranger to the learned lan- 
guages , and in his attention to men of talents, 
emulated the example and partook of the celebrity 
of his brother. He delighted in mufic and in,^^ 
poetry, .particularly in that of his native tongue, 
which he cultivated with fuccefs ; and by hts gene- 
rofity and urbanity gained in a great degree the 
affeflions of the populace, to which it is probable^ 
his fondnefs for public exhibitions not a little con- 
tributed. At the death of his father , Giuliano was 
only about fixteen years of age, fo that the admi- • 
piftration of public affairs refled wholly on Lorenzo, 
vrhofe conftant attention to the improvement of 
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his brother may be confidered as themoft tineqiii-; 
vocal proof of his affedion ( a ). 

A hafly and ill-condufled attempt by Bernardo 
Nardi one of the Florentine exiles , to furprife 
and pofTefs himfelf of .the town of ^^rato , a part 
of the Florentine dominions , was one of the firft 
events that called for^ the interpofition of the re- 
public. A body of foldiers was ..difpatched to the 
relief of the place, but the intrepidity of Cefare 
Petrucci the chief magi^ate , aflifted by Giorgio 
Ginori a Florentine cit^en and knight of Rhodes, 
had rendered furthej^/JiTiftaiice unnecefl'ary and 
Bernardo being maqepiifi^ , was feht to Florence, 




1(a) “Gaudio mirum in modum Julianum noftrum fe totum literisf 
radidilTS; illi gratulor, tibique gratias ago, quod eum ad haec pro- 
fequenda fludia excitaveris.” Laur. Med, ad Pol. in Ep, PoL'lib, lo. 

" Julianus tuus vere frater, hoc eft ut do£li putant fere alter, ipfe 
fibi in ftudiis eft non niodo jam inirificus hoitator, 'fed & preceptor; 
^ nihilque nobis ad fummam voluptatem deeft nifi quod abes,” See. 

Pol. ad Laur. Med, ib. 

If we may admit the evidence of apoefi the two brothers exhibited 
a ftriking example of fraternal affcfUon. 

Jn Laurentium, JuUumque Petri F. Fratres piijjimos* - 

. « Nec tanta Ebalios tenuit concordia fratres, 

• ^ 

" Nec tanto Atridas foedere junxit amor, 

“ Implicuit quanto Medicum duo pe<ftora nexu 
** Mitis amor, concors gratia, para fidcs; 

^ Unum velle animi?, ununi eft quoque nolle duobiir,* 

** Corque fibi alterna.dant capiuntque manu: 

^ Efle quid hoc dicam Julit & tu maxirac Laurens, 

^ AimQ 4 u 05 una mente calere putem?” 

Pol, Hh, Epigram, in Op, Aid. 149S.' 
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where he pair! with his life the forfeit of his folly (a). 

Seiner interrogated previous to his execution , as ' 

• , ' to his motives for making fncli an attempt with . * . , 

fo fmall a number of followers , and fuch little - 

* 4 

probability of fuccefs , he replied, that hdviiig de- 
termined rather to die in Florence than to live 
longer in exile, lie wiflied to ennoble his death 

• by fome fplt*ndid aeSlion (/>).' l\o fooner had this 
alarm fuf)(ided ,, than apprehenfions ar^fe of a ' 

- , much more formidable nature Purfuing his de- 

- flnuUive • coiiqueHs , the Tufkifli emperor , Maho- 
met the H. , had attacked the ifland of Negropont, 

* which compoied a part of the Venetian territory, 
and after a dreadful liaughter of both Turks and 
ChriAians , had taken the capital city 'by Aorm, 
and put the inhabitants' to the (word (c). Encour- 
aged by fuccefs , he vowed not to lay down his 
arms until he had abolillied the religion of ChriA, 
and extirpated all his follt)wers. A Arong fenfe 
of common danger is j^erhaps of all others the 
moA powerful incentive to concord , and the felfifli 
^views of ilie Italian Aates were for a Aiort time loA 
in tlie contemplation of this deAruflive enemy, 
whofe fuccefs was equally dreaded by the prince, ‘ * 
..^the fcholar, and the prieA. In the month of 
December 1 /| 70 , a league was folemnly concluded, 
for the common defence, between the pope, the 
king of Naples,, tlie duke of Milan, and the Flo- 
rentines , to which almoA all the other Aates of 

(rt) Amm, IJl. Fipr. v, iii. p» 107. ^ 

^b) Mach* h'h. 7 , ^ • / 

(e) Murat* Amj* v* ix. p* . . , • ^ , 
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Italy acceded (a). In the fame month Lorenzo de’ 
Medici received a further proof of the confidence 
of his fellow-citizens , in being appointed fyndic • » 

of the* republic, by virtue of which authority he 
bellowed upon Buongiamii Gbnfiliazzi , them Gon- 
faloniere, the order of knii^hthood in the church 
of S.. Reparata (Z>). * ^ ‘ 

The multiplicity of liis. pubUc'concerns did not 
prevent Lorenzo from attending to his domeflic ' 
affairs', and taking the neceffary precautions for 
continuing with advantage thole branches of com- 
merce which had proved fo lucrative to his ancef- 
tors, Such;^>vere the profits vvhich they had derived ' 
from thefe fouripes , that befides the immenfe riches 
which the fkmlly actually pofTefTed, the anccllors 
of Lorenzo had in a courfe of thirty-feveii’ years , ^ 
computing from the return of Cofmo frorn banilli- 
mentin 1434^ expended in works of public chanty * • 
or utility upwards of 660,000 florins ; a fum vvhich 
LoYenzo himfelf juftly denominates incredible, 
and which may ferve to. give us a ftrikihg idea of 
the extenfive traffic by vvhich fnch munificence, 
could be fupported (c). In relating this* circum- 
flance , Lorenzo gives his hearty fanflion to the 
manner in which this money had been employed/ 

Some perjons would perhaps thmk ^ fays he, in his 
private Ricordi , that it would be more de fir able to 
have a part of it in their piirfe , but 1 conceive it 
has been a great advantage to the public^ and well 

(а) Murat* Ann, v. ix. p, 5o8. • 

(б) Amm. IJi, Fior, v. iii. p, loj. 

Ricordi cd Lot, dc' Med, in App, No, * 
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'laid out , and am therefore perfe 6 lly fatisfied. Of this 
fum the principal part had been acquired and 
expended by Cofmo de’ Medici, who had carried 
oil, in conjund-ion with his brother Lorenzo , a 
very extenfive trade,, as well in Florence as in 
foreign parts. On tlie death of Loreilzo, in the 
year 1440, his proportion of the riches thus ob- 
tained, Which amounted in .the whole to upwards 
of *35,000 florins , was inherited by his fon Pier 
Francefco de’ Medici , for whofe ufe Cofmo retained 
it until the year 1451 , when a diflribution took 
place between. the two families. From that time 
it was agreed , that the traffic of the family fliould 
be carried on for the joint benefit of Pier Francefco, 
and of Piero and Giovanni, the fons of Cofmo, 
who were to divide the profits in equal fliares of 
one-third to each , and immenfe riches were thus 
acquired ( <2 ) ; but whilfl Cofmo and his defcendants 
expended a great part'of their wealth in the fervice 
of the country, and fupported the hereditary dignity 
of chiefs of the republic, Pier francefco preferred 
a private life , and equally remote from the praife 
of munificence or the reproach of oftentation, 
tranfmittedto his defcendants fo ample a patrimony, 
as enabled them, in concurrence with other favor- 
able circumftances , to efiablifli a permanent au- 
thority in Florence , and finally to overturn the 
liberties of their native place. 

Of the particular branch of traffic by which the 
Medici acquired their wealth little information 

. . •. ; -v: ■ ■rl'-' -A 

JUcordi i&* Lor. dd Mid. in No. XII. 
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remailft; but there is no dorHbt that a confidqrable 
portion of it arofe from the trade which the Flo- 
rentines , in the early part of the fifteenth .century, 
began to carry on to Alexandria for the produc- 
tions of the eaft , in which tJiey attempted to rival 
the fiates of Genoa and of , Venice. To this they 
were induced by the reprefentations of 'Taddeo 
diCenni, who having refided at Venice, and being 
apprized of the advantages which that city derived 
from the traffic in fpices and other eafiern mer- 
chandize, prevailed upon his countrymen, in the 
year 1421 , to aim at a participation in the trade. 
Six new officers were accordingly created, under 
the title of maritime coiifuls, who were to prepare 
at the port of Leghorn (the dominion of which 
city the Florentines had then lately obtained by 
purchafe ) two large galleys and fix guard-fliips (a). 
In the following year the Florentines entered on 
their new commerce with great folemnity. A public 
proceffion took place, and the divine favor, 
which had always accompanied their domeftic 
undertakings, was folicited upon their maritime 
concerns. At the fame time the firft armed veffel 
of the republic was fitted out on a voyage for^ 
Alexandria , in which twelve young men of the 
chief families in Florence engaged to proceed , for 
the purpofe of obtaining experience in naval affairs. 
Carlo Federighi and Felice Brancaccr were appointed 
ambaffadors to tlie fultan , and were pfovided with 
rich prefents to conciliate his favor. Tlie embafly 

. i 
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(fi) Amm* lj\» Fior,’v. ii. jp. 994, 
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was eminently ’ fuccefrful. Early in the following 
year the ambaffadors returned , having obtained 
permiffion to form, a commercial eflablifliment at’ 
Alexandria, for the convenience of their trade, 
and with the extraordinary privilege of erecting a 
church for the exercife of their religion (a). In 
this branch of trafiic , which was of a very lucrative . 
nature, and carried on to a great extent; the 
Medici were deeply engaged, and reciprocal prefents 
of rare or curious articles were exchanged between 
them and the fultans, which fufhciently indicate 
their friendly intercourfe. 

Befides the profits derived from their mercantile 
concerns , the wealth of the Medici was obtained 
through many other channels. Avery large income 
arofe to Cofmo and his defcendants from their ' 
extenfive farms at Poggio-Cajano , Caffagiolo , and 
other places, which were cultivated# with great 
afhduity , and made a certain and arnple retfirn. 
The mines ofallum in different parts of Italy were 
either the property of tlie Medici , or' were hired 
by them from their refpeflive owners , fo .that 
they were enabled almofl to monopolize this article, 
and to render it'highly lucrative. For a mine in • 
the Roman territory it appears that they paid to 
the papal fee the annual rent of 100,000 florins (^). 
But perhaps the principal fources of the riches 
of this family arofe from the commercial banks 
which' they -had eflabliflied in almofl: all the trading 
cities of Europe ,■ and which were conduced by 

V 

(a) Amm. TJl. Fior. V. ii. p. 999. . 

^6) Fabr. in vita La.nr. r. i. 39. i8sto ' 
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agents m, \vhom they placed great confidence. At 
..a time when the rate of intereft frequently de- 
f pended on the necefTities of the . borrower , aiid ' 
was in moft cafes very exorbitant , an inconceivable 
prolit mull liave been derived from thefe eflabliflx- 
ments , which, as we have before noticed, were 
at times reforted to for pecuniary afliftance by the 
mofl powerful fovereigns of Europe. 

In the month of March 1471, Galeazzo Sforza, 

• duke of Milan, accompanied by his duchefs Bona, . 
filler af Amadeo, duke of Savoy, paid a vifit to 
Florence , where they took up their refidence witli 
Lorenzo ide’ Medici, but their attendants, who 
were very numerous, were accommodated at tfie 
public charge (a). Not fufhciently gratified by 
the admiration of his own fubjefts, Galeazzo was 
defirous of difplaying his magnificence in the eyes 
of the Florentines and of partaking With them in 
the fpe£lacles and amufements with which their 
city abounded. His equipage was accordingly in 
the highefl ftyle of fplendor and expenfe (6); but 

t 

(<3) They confifled of one hunllred men at arms, and five hundred 
infantry as a guard, fifty running footmen richly drelTed in 111k and 
filvcr/and fo many noblemen and courtiers, that, with their' different 
retinues, they amounted to two thoufand horfcmen. Five hundred 
couple of dogs, with an infinite number of falcons and hawis^ 
completed the pageantry. Amm> IJl» Fior* v, iii. /». 108. 

(i) .hluralori, (^Annali <t Italiny t'. ix.p, 5 11,) after Corio, (^T/l* 
di Milano,) informs us, that this journey was undertaken by Galeaz;:o 
' under the pretext of the performance of a vow. Valori fuppofes 
that the motive of the duke was to confirm the authority of Lorenzo 
in Florence. Galeazzo was not remarkable either for his piety or • 
Vis prudence^ iuid i\ feems VbM excuriien was ' 
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notwlthftsnding this profufion^ his wonder, and ] 

perhaps his envy, was excited by' the fnperior^ 

magnificence of Lorenzo whicia was of a kind not ^ i 

always in the power of riches to procure. Galeazzo ( 

obferved with admiration the extenfive collection 

of the fineft remains of ancient art, which had' 

been felected throughout all Italy for a long courfe * 

of years wijh equal alfiduity and expenfe. He 

examined with apparent pleafure the great variety 

of flatues , vafes , gems , and intaglios , with .which 

the palace Of Lorenzo was ornamented, and in ! 

which the value of the materials was often excelled | 

by the exqiiifite Ikill of the workmanfliip ; but he 

was more particularly gratified by the paintings, 

the produftions of the befl; mafters of the times , 

and owned that he had feen a greater number of 

e^^cellent p lectures ih that place, than he had found 

throughout the reft of Italy. With the fame atten- ^ j 

tion he examined the celebrated collec^lion of ma- 

• * 

nuferipts. , drawings, and qtlier curious articles of 
which , Lorenzo was poffelfed; and notwithftanding 
his predilection for courtly.grandeur, had the tafte, 
or the addrefs, to acknowledge , thatin epmparifon 
with what he had feen , gold and filver loft tlieir 
value. The arrival of the duke at Florence feems 
to have been the fignal for general riot and diftipa^ 
tion. Machiavelli affects to fpeak with horror of 
the irregular conduct of him and of his courtiers; 

> undertaken merely to gratify nts vanity, which he did at the expenfe 
• of 300,000 gold ducats. In tracing the motives of condud, hiflorians 
frequently forget how many are to be' fought for ia the follies o£ 
mankind. 
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and remarks , with a rrravity that might well have 
become a more dutiful fou of the church, that 
. this was the hrft time diat an. open difregard was 
avowed in Florence of the prohibition of eating 
.flefli in lent (^). For the amufement of the. duke 
and -his - attendants three public fpe<Sacles were 
exhibited ; one of which tvas the annunciation of 
the virgin, another* the afcenfion of Chrifl, and 
the third the-defceht of the holy fpirit. The lafl 
was exhibited in the church of the S. Spirito • and 
as it Required the frequent ufe of fire, the building 
caught the flames , and was entirely confumed — 
a circumftance which the piety of the populace 
attributed to the evident dlfpleafure of heaven. 

There is however abundant reafon to believe 
that Lorenzo was induced to engage in the avocations 
• and amufements before mentioned, rather by ne- 
ceffity* than by choice ; and that his happieft hours 
were thofe which he was permitted to devote to 
the exercife of his talents , and the improvement 
of his nnderflanding; or which were enlivened 
by the converfation of thofe eminent men who 
fometimes affembled under his roof in Florence, 
and occafionally accompanied him to his feats at 
Fiefole, Careggi, or CalFagiolo. Thofe who ihared 
his mote immediate favor, were Marfilio Ficino, 
the three brothers of the family of Pulci , and 
Matteo Franco ; but of all his literary friends, Po- 
litiano was the moft particularly diftinguiflied. It 
has been faid that this eminent fcholar was educated 




(a) Mac, Uifl, lib, 7 , 
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nn(J«r the proteflion' of Cofmo de’ Medici; but at 
the death of C-jfmo he was only ten years of age, 
having 'been born on tlie foui teenrii day of July 
1454. PuUiiano was indebted for his education to ^ 

Piero, or rather to Lorenzo de’ Medici, whom he i 

always conhdered as Ids peculiar patron; and to 
whom he felt himfeU bound by every tie of gra- 
titude («). The place of his ‘birth was Monte 
Pulciano . or Mans Politlatpu , a frnall town in 
the territory of Florence, whence he derived his 
name, havinG[ difcoiitinned that of his family, which . ' 1 

has given rile to great diverfity of conjcdnrerefp 
ing it ( 6 ). The father of Politiaiio , though not 

• I 

• / 

(a) Ficino, adJrefTing himfclf to Lorenzo, denominates Politiano j 

** Angelas PolitUnus nofler, alumnus tims, acerriino vir judicio.” 

And Politiano himfclf fays, Innutritus autem pen^ d puero furn , 

• ** catillimis illis penctralibus, magni viti, & iii hac fua florcjitilliraa 
** rcpublica prin<ipis I auremi M^dicis.” * * 

PoL Ep, ad Johanmui Regem R ortugo.ll <e in EpAib, x. Ep. i. 

(a) Some authors have given him the name^ of Angelas Baffiis, 
but more, modern critics have contended that his real name was 
Cinit being a conlvaflionj of -d/nirojg//'/. (Menuge Autibailletf lib.i. 
c, 14. Bayle Di 6 I* zlr/. Politicn.') Jvlenckenius, in his 

• I 

laborious hiftory of the life of ibis author, employs his firfl chapter 

in afeertaining his real name, and conflantly denominates him Angelas 

. * . . • • ** ■ 
Amhroginus Pipitianus. The Abate Serafli, in liis life of Politiano, 

prefixed to the edition of his Italian irocm.s by Coraino, {Padua, 

1765,) is dlfo of opinion, that the name of Bajfus is fuppofititious, 

and endeavours, on the authority of Salvini, to account for the rife' 

of the miftake, Notwithflanding thefe refpeciable authorities, indifput- 

able evidence remains, that in the early part of his life Politiano 

denoininatj^d himfclf by the Latin appellation of Bajfus. Not to rely 

•n the epigram “ ad Paffum," • printed amongfi his works, and 

■•crtainly addrefTed to which Mencketiius fuppofes ied Vofiius 

' weaitiiy, 
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wealthy, was a doflor of the civil law, which 
may be an anfwer to the many invidious tales as 
to the meannefs of his birth. On his» arrival at 
Florence he applied himfelf with great diligence 
to the fludy of the Latin language tinder CrjfloforoT 
Landino , and of flie Greek, under Andronicus of 
Theffalonica. Ficino and^'Argyropylus were hid 
inftruflors in the different fyflems of the Platonic 
and Ariflotelian philofophy ; but poetry had irre- 
fiftible allurements for his young mind, and his 
fianze on the Gioflra of Giuliano, if they did not 
firft recommend him ^o the notice of Lorenzo, 
certainly obtained his approbation , and fecured 
his favor (a). The ffiendfhip of Lorenzo provided 
for all hi& wants , and enabled him to profecute 
his fludies free from the embarralfments a?^d inter- 

into his error, we have tlic moft deciiive evidence on this fubjeft 
from different memoranda in the hand-writing of Politiano, yet 
remaining in the LaiR'entian library, which I shall hereafter have 
occalion more particularly to /late, and in which he fubferibes his 
tiame Angelas Bc^us Politianus. Bandini, who has had eveiTT 
poflible opportunity of information on this fubjc<Sf, accordingly ’gives 
him that denomination. {Spec. Lit. Flor. v. i. p. 1752.) "Thai BaJJi:» 
was an academical name, affumed by Politiano in his youth, might 
be contended with feme degree of probability. Dc Bure has givert 
him the name of Jean Petite {Bibliogr, Jnjlr. v. \\.p. 271.) in 
Vrhich abfurdity he was preceded by another of his countrymeiJ, 

l 

Guy Patin. 

(a) Etenim ego tencra adhuc astate fub duobiis cxcellentiffimis 
hominibus, Marfilio Picino Florentino &: Argyropulo Bizantins 
Feripateticorum fiii temporis, longe clariffimo, dabam quidem philo- 
fophi* utrique operam, fed non admodum afiiduam; ’ videlicet adt 
Homeri poetae blandimcnu siatsrA <c procUvior. PoU infirm 
Mijcell. 

\0L. I. L 
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ruptions of pecuniary an'airs(<z). He was early 
enrolled among the citizens ot Florence, and ap- 
pointed fecular prior of the college of S. Giovanni, 
He afterwards entered into clerical orders , and 
having obtained the degree of doflor of the civil 
law, was nominated a canon of the cathedral of 
Florence. Intruded by Lorenzo with the education 
of his children , and the care of his extenfive col- 
letdion of manuferipts and antiquities , he con- 
fUnily refided under his roof, and was his infe- 
parable cornpanion at thofe hours which were not 
devoted to the more important concerns of the date. 

ReTpe£ling the temper and charaLler of Politiano, 
his epidles aflord us ample information. In one 
ofthefe, addreded to Matteo Corvino king of Hun- 
gary, a monarch eminently didinguiflied by his 
encouragement of learned men , he hefitates not, 
whild he pays a jud tribute of gratitude to the 
kindnefs of Lorenzo, to claim the merit due to his 
own indudry and talents ( Z>). From a humble fitua-> 

A , ^ 

(a) Omnia tibi ad ingenue philofopbandum adjumenta fup^editat 
favor ac gratia Laurenlii Mcdices. maximi hac tcinpeftate fludiorum 
pationi: qui niifTis por univerfum terrarura nimciis, in omni difcipli- 
naruin gciierc hbros conquiiit,^ niilli fumptui parcit, quo tibi ac 
I'eliquit praecUris ingeniiSy bonarum artium ftudia aemixlantibus, 
inllrumenla abundantiflima paret. {Nic. JLeonicenus ad PoL in PoU 
£p, lib, ii. Ep, 7.) Nor did Politiano hefilatc upon occafion 
trouble his patron with hit perfonal wants. From one of hw 
epigrams it appears that his. inattention to drefs had rendered it 
ncceiiaiy for him to requeft immediate afliftance from Lorenzo’s 
wardrobe; and from another we find that fuch aflillance was not 


denied him. Thefe epigrams merit a place in the Appendix^ 
iVo. XVII. 


O, .vv 11. 

(b) taU Ep. Ub. tx,Ep. I, 
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itori ^ fays he, I have , by the favor and friend fhtp 
of Loreuxo de Medici . been raifcd to fnme degree of 
rank and celebrity^ without any other recommendation 
than my proficiency in literature. During many years 
I have not only taught in Florence the Latin tongue 
with great approbation , but even hi the Greek language 
I have contended with the Greeks themfclves — a 
Jpedes of merit that ./ may boldly [ay has not been 
attained by any of my countrymen for a thoujand years 
pafi. In the intercouiTe which Politiaiio maintained 
with the learned men of his time, he appears to 
have been fufficiently confeious of Iiis own fupe-* 
riority. 'IWie letters addreffed to him by his friends 
were in general well calculated to gratify his vanity ; 
but although he was in a high degree jealous of 
his literary reputation , he was careful to diAinguifli 
how far the applaufes bellowed upon him were 
truly merited , and how far they were intended 
to conciliate „his favmr. If .he did not always 
eflimate himfelf by the good opinion entertained 
of him by others , he did not fuffer hjmfelf to be 
depreffed by their envy or their cenfure [a], 1 am 
no more raifed or dejeded ^ fays he, by the flattery 
of my friends , or the accufallon oj my adverjaries^ 
than 1 am by the Jhadow of my own body ; for aU 
though that fhadow may be fomewhat longer in the 
morning and the evening than it is in the middle of 
the day , this will jcarcely induce me to think myftlf 
, a taller man at thoje times than 1 am at noon. 

The impulfe which Lorenzo de’ Medici had given 

(a) Pol Bp* lib* iii. Bp* ^4. 


to the caiife of letters foon began to be felt , not 
only by thofe who immediately furrounded him, 
but throTighdut the Tufran territories , and from 
thence it -extended itfelf to the reft of Italy. By 
the liberal encouragement which he held out to 
men of learning, and ftill more by his' condefcen- 
fion and affability, he attrafled them from all parts 
of that country to Florence; fo that it is fcarcely 
poflible to name an Italian of that age , diftinguillied 
by his proficiency in any branch of literature , that 
has not fliared the attention or partaken of the 
bounty of Lorenzo. 

Paul the II. between whom and th^amily of 
the Medici there fubfifted an irreconcileable enmity, 
died on the o6th day of July 1471 , leaving behind 
him the' charafler of an oftentatious, profligate, 
and illiterate prieft. This difpute, which took place 
in the lifetime of Piero de* Medici , though Fabroni 
fuppofes it arofe after his death (a ) , was occafioned 
by the ambition of Paul , who under the influence 
of motives to which we have before adverted , 
was defirous of poflefling himfelf of the city of 
Rimini, then held by Roberto, the natural fon of 
Gifmondo Malatefti, whofe virtues had obliterated 
in the eyes of the citizens the crimes of his father(^). 
binding his pretenfions oppofed , Paul attempted 
to enforce them by the fword , and prevailed upon 
his countrymen the Venetians to afford him their 
alliftance. Roberto had reforted for fuccour to the 
Medici i and by their interference the Roman and 

I 

(а) Fabr. in Laur* v, i. />. 29. 

(б) Amm» JJl* FiQr* r. iii. />♦ lobf Murat* A/in* v* f* 
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Venetian troopi were fpeedily oppofed in the field 
by a formidable army, led by the duke of Urbinoj 
and fupported by the duke of Calabria and Roberto 
Sanfeverino. An engagement took place, which 
terminated in the total route of the army of the 
pope, who, dreading the refentment of fo powerful 
an alliance, acceded to fuch terms as the conquerors 
thought proper to dictate ; not however without 
bitterly inveigling againft the Medici for the part 
they had taken in oppofing his ambitious project. 

During the pontificate' of Paul II. , letters and 
.fcience experienced at Rome a cruel and unrejent- 
, ing perfecution, and their profeffors exhibited in 
their fufferings a degree of conAancy and refolution, 
which in another caufe might have advanced tliem 
to the rank of martyrs. The imprifonment of the 
hiftorian Platina , who , on being arbitrarily de- 
prived of a refpeflable office to which he was 
^ appointed by Pius II. , had dared to thunder in - 
the ears of the pope tlie dreaded name of a general 
. ^ council , might perhaps admit of fome juftification; 
but this was only a prelude to the devallation which 
Paul made amongfl the men of learning , who , 
during his pontificate, had chofen the city of Rome 
as their refidence {a). A number of thefe uniting 
together , had formed a fociety for the refearch 
of* antiquities , chiefly with a view to elucidate 
the works of the ancient authors , from medals , 
infer iptions , and other remains of art. As an in- 
citement to, or as charadleriftic of their Rudies, 

(a) Platina ntlla fita di Paolo II. Muratori Ann, v» 5o8, 
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they hajd afTmned cbfiic names, and thereby gaVe 
the tirft iiiflance of a pra£lice which has fince be- 
come general among the acaflemicians of Italy. 
Whilh rhefe men were erhploying’ themfelves in 
a manner that did honor to their age and country, 
Paul was indulging his folly and his vanity in 
ridiculous and contemptible exhibitions (a); and 
happy had it been if he had confined his atten- 
tion to thefe amiifements : but on Ac pretext of a 
corifpiracy againh his perfon , he feizedupon many 
members of the academy, wliich he pretended to 
confider as a djiigertnis and feditious affembly, 
accnfing them of having by their adoption of hea- 
then n.mie*!, marked their averfion to the Chriflian 
religion. Such of them as were fo unfortunate as 
to f.iil into his hands he commiited to prifon f 
where tliey underwent the torture, in order to 
draw from them a confefjion of crimes which had 
no exigence , and of heretical opinions which they 
had never avowed. j\ot being able to obtain any 
evidence of tln ir guilt, and finding that they had 
refolution to fuffer the laft extremity rather than 
accufe themfelves, Paul thought proper at length 

> • 

(a) Conrevano i vecchi, corrcvano i giovani, corrcvano quelli che 
erano di mezza eta, corrcvano i giudei, e li facevano ben faturare 
prima, perche meno veloci corrcfleio. Corrcvano i cavalli, le cavalle, 
gli afini, cd i buflalL con piacere di tutti, che per le rifa grandi 
potevano app'-na Har le genti in pie. II correre che li faccva, era 
dair arco di Doiniziano fino alia chicfa di S. Marco, dove Hava il 
papa, che fuprnno gnfto e piacere di quelle fefte prendeva; e dopo 
il corfo ufava anche a fanciulli,. lordi tutti di fango, quella cortesu# 
Cue ad ogai oao di loro faceva dare wi carlino. ut f up. 
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to acqnit them of the charge , but at the fame 
time, by a. wanton abufe orpovver, he ordered 
that they fhould be detained in prifon during a 
compleat year from the time of their commitment, 
alledging that he did it to fulfil a vow which he 
had made when he firh imptifoned them (</). 

To Paul II. fucceeded Francefco della Rovere a 
Francifcan monk , who affumed the name of 
Sixtus IV., His ‘knowledge of theology and the 
canon law had not conciliated the favor of the 
populace , for during the fplendid ceremony of his 
coronation, a tumult arofe in the, city, in -which 
his life was endangered (/>). To congratulate him 
on his elevation, an embaffy of fix of the moft 
eminent citizens was deputed from Florence, at 
the head of which was Lorenzo de’ Medici. Be- 
tween Lorenzo and the pope mutual inflances of 
good-will took place, and Lorenzo., who Tinder 
the direftion of his agenti had a bank eflablifiied 
at Rome, was formally invefled with the office 
of treafurer of the holy fee , an appointment which, 
greatly contributed to enrich his maternal uncle, 
Giovanni Tornabuoni , who , whilfl he executed 
that office on behalf of Lorenzo, had an oppor- 
tunity of purchafing from Sixtus many of the rich 
jewels that had been colleifed by Paul II. which 
he fold to different princes of Europe to great 

emolument (c). During this vifit Lorenzo made ' 

# 

(а) Platina nella vita di Paolo II. — Zeno, Differt, Vojs* ArU 
Platina — Tirab, Storia della Lett. ItaL v. vi. par. i. p. 

(б) Muratori Ann. v. ix. />. 5i i. 

(c) Fabr, in vita Laur, v. i, p, 
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* further additions to the many valuable fpecimen* 
of ancient fculprure, of which, by the diligence 
of his ancehors , he was already poffefTed. On 
his return to Florence he brought with him two 
buAs in marble , of Auguflns and Agrippa, which' 
were prefenred to liim by the pope, with many 
cameos and medals, of the excellence of which he 
was an exqTiifite judge (^;). In the warmth ~of hit 
admiration for antiquity, lie could not refrain from 
condemninci the barbarifm of Paul, who had de- 
xnolifiied a part of the Flavian amphitheatre in' 
oi'd.cr to build a church to S. Marco {b). At this 
interview it is probable that Lorenzo folicited from 
Sixtus the prornife of a cardinal’s hat for his brother, 
and it is certain that he afterwards ufed his en- 
deavours to obtain for Giuliano a feat in the facred 
college, tlirough the medium of the Florentine 
envoy at Rome ; but the circumhances of the' 
times , and the different temper of the pope and 
Lorenzo , foon put an end to all friendly inter- 
courfe between them, and an enmity took place 
which was produflive of the moR fanguinary con- ' 
fequences. ’ 

Soon after the return, of. Lorenzo to, Florence, 
a difagreement arofe between that republic and the 
city of Volterra, which compofed a part of its 
dominions. A mine of allum had been difeovered 
. within the diflriil of Volterra, which being at'firft 
, confidered as of fmall importance , was fuffered to 


(a) Ricordi di Lor. in App, No. XII, 
^abrgru in fi$a L<xur^ r, 4Q, 
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remaiil in the hands of individual proprietors ; but ^ 
it afterwards appearing to be very lucrative, the 
community of Volterra claimed, a fhare of the 
profits as part of their municipal revenue. The 
proprietors appealed to the magiflrates of Florence, 
who difcbuntenanced the pretenfions of the city' 
of Volterra, alledging that If the profits of the mine 
were to be applied to the ufe of the public , they 
ought to become, a part of the general revenue of 
thfe government, and not of any particular difiriiS. 
This determination gave great offence to the citizens 
of Volterra, who refolvednot only^to perfevere in 
their claims, but alfo to free themfelves, if poflible, - 
from their fubjeflion to the Florentines. A general 
commotion took place at Volterra. Such was the^ , 
violence of the infurgents , that they put to death . 
feveral^of their own citizens who difapproved of . » 
their ^ temperate proceedings. Even the Floren- 
tine€^||wftaiy, Piero Mai egonelle, narrowly efca* 
ped with^is life. This revolt e^tcited great alarm 
atvFlorence, not from the idea that the citizens of 
Volterra were powerful enough to fucceed in an 
attempt which they had previoufly made at four 
different times without fuccefs , but from an app're- 
henfion 'that if a conteft took place , it might afford 
a pretext for the pope or the king of Naples to 
interfere on the occafion. Hence a great diverfity 
of opinion prevailed amongft the magiftrares and 
council of Florence , fome of whom , particularly ■ 
Tomafo Soderini, flfongly recommended concilia-^ 
tory meafures. This advice was oppofed by Lo- 
jrenzo de’ Medici , who , from the enormities already 
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committed at Vol terra , was of opinion that the 
inoA rpeedy and vigorous means ought to be adopted 
to reprefs the commotion. In juAiAcation of this 
apparent feverity, he^temarked, that in violent 
diforders , where death coTild only be prevented 
by bold and decifive meafures, thofe phyficians 
were the moA cruel , who appeared to be the moft 
companionate. His advice was adopted by the 
council, and preparations were made to fupprefs 
tlie revolt by force. The inhabitants of Volterra 
e:ferted thenifelves. to put the city in a Aate of 
defence, and made earneA applications for aAiA- 
ance to the neicihbomincT governments. About a 

I O o 

thou f ind foldiers were hired and received within 
the ^val]s ,'to afiiA in fupporting tlie expetled attack; 
but the Horenrines having furrounded the place 
with a numerous army (o),. under the command 
of the coiitit of Urbino , #ie citizens foon furren- 
dered at difefetion. The Florentine commiffaries 
took poAelfion of the palace, and enjoined the 
magiArates to repair peaceably** to their, houfes. 
One of them on his return was infulted and plun- 
dered by a foldier , and notwithAanding the utmoA 
exertions of the duke of Urbino , who afterwards 
put to death the oAender, this incident led the 
way to a general faccage of the city, the foldiers 
wlio had engaged in its defence uniting witH the 
conquerors in defpoiling aijd plundering the un- 

' i 

(a) Ten thoufand foot and two thoufand .horfe, according to 
Macliiavclli, (lib, 7 .) but Ammirato, with more probability, enume- 
rates them at five thoufand of the former and five hundred of th» 
latter. I/l. Fior, v, iii* 3* ' 
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fortunate inhabitants. Lorenzo was no fooner ap- 
prized of this event than he haftened to Volterra; 
where he endeavoured to repair the injuries done 
to the inhabitants, and to •Ueviate their dihrefles 
by every method in his power («). Although the 
unhappy termination of this -afiair arofe from an 
incident, which as tlie fagacity of Lorenzo could 
not forefee , fo his precaution could not prevent, 
yet it is highly probable , from the earntflnefs 
whidi he lliowed to repair tlie calamity, that it 
•gave him no fmall ihare of regret. Nor has he on 
this occafion efcaped the ceniiire of a contemporary 
hiftorian^ who being himfelf an inliabitant of Vol- ' 
terra, probably lhared in thofe diflreffes of which 
he confidered Lorenzo as the author, and has there- 
fore, on this and on other occafions, ffiown 
difpofition unfriendly to his characSler (/>), 

About the clofe of the following year, great 
apprehenfions of a famine arofe in Florence, and 
five citizens were appointed to take the neceiTary 
precautions for fupplying tlie place. The dreadful 
eflecls of this calamity were however obviated, 
principally by the attention of Lorenzo, who fliortly 
afterwards took a journey to Pifa, where he made 
a long rehdence (c). The object of this vifit was the 

(a) Fahr. in vita^ v. i. p, 45, 

(^) Rajfaelle da Volterra, in Commentar. Urban, Geogr, lib. 5, 
p, i38. Ed. Ijjgd, i552, 

. (c) The coincidence of thefe circumftances is adverted to in an 
■ epigram of Politiano, whofe poems illuftrate almoft all the principal 
iiQcideius in the life of Lorenzo. 

« Cum commilfa libi tellus nialcfida negaflet 
® Semina, & agricolae fallcrct lierba fidem. 
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re-en.ihlifliment and regnht’ion of the academy of that 
pi ice,w!iich after having exifled nearly two centuries, 
and having been celebrated for the abilities of its 
profcfTors , and tHe number of its Rudents , had 
fillen into difrenute and ne^lecfl:. An inflitution 

s » j 

of a fimilar nature had been founded in Florence 
in i 3 /| 8 — a year rendered remarkable by the dread- 
ful pelliicnce of wliich Boccaccio has left fo aifefling 
a narrative; hut Horence was on many accounts 
an Impi'opcr lituaiion for this purpofe. The fcarcity 
of habitations , the lugh pi ice of provifions, and 
the confeqnent expenfe qf education, had greatly 
diminifiied the number of fludtnts, whilA theamufe- 
rnents with which that place abounded were un- 
favorable to a proficiency in ferious acquirements. 
Senfible of thefe difadvantnges , the Florentines, 
who had held the dominion of Pifa from the year 
1506, refolved to eftablilli- the academy of that 
place in its former fplendor. Lorenzo de’ Medici 
and four other citizens were appointed to fuperin- 
tend the execution of their purpofe (a) ; but Lorenzo, 

\ 

** Protinus optatas patrise tua dextera fioigc* 

** Obtulit, &: ccicrem julTit abire faincm. 

^ • 

* Nec mora, Pifeis commutts fedibus urbera 
** Servatim, & nimio tempore lentus abes. 

•• Heu quid agis? Patriso Laurens te redde gementl. 

Noil fa<f^a eft donis laetior ilia tuis. 

** JVloefta dolet, malletque famera perferre priorem, 

** Quam dcliderium patria ferre tui.” 

Pol. in lib. Epigr» 

(a) The other deputies were Tomafo de’ Ridolfi, Donato dcgll 
Acciajuoli, (after whofe death his place was fupplied by Piero 
MiiicrbetU,) Aadrca dc’ Paccini, and Alamanno de’ Rinuccini. 
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. who was the projedor of the plan, nndertoolc the 
chief direfiion of it, and in addirioii to the fix 
thoufand florins annually granted by the flate, 
expended, in efledling his purpofe, alargefum of 
money from his private fortune. Amongfl the 
• profefTors at Pifa were fpeedily found fome of the 
moft eminent fcholars of tlie age , particularly in 
the more ferions and important branches of fcience. • 
At no period have* the profefTors of literature been 
fo highly rewarded (a). The diffenfions and mif- 
condu^l of thele teachers , whofe arrogance was at 
leafl equal to their learning , gave Lorenzo no fmall 
fliare of anxiety, and often called for his perfonal 
interference ( b ). His abfence from his native place 

i 

Tahron. in vita Laur, p, 5 o. This author, who was lately^ and 
perhaps is yet, at the head of the Pifan academy, has, in his life 
of Lorenzo, given a veiy full account of its renovation, and of the 
different profeffors who have contributed towards its celebrity, 

(a) The teachers of the civil and canon law were Bartolommeo 
Mariano Soccini, Baldo Bartolini, Lanceloiio and Filippo Trilfano, 
Pier Fillippo Comco, Felice Sandeo, and Francefco Accolli; all of 
whom had great profeffional reputation. In the department of medicine 
we find the names of Albertino de’ Chizzoli, Aleffandro Sermoueta, 
Giovanni d’Aquila, and Pier Leoni, In philofophy, Nicolo Tignofi. 

In polite letters, Lorenzo Lippi and Bartolommeo da Pfato, In 

V 

divinity, Domenico di Flandria and Bernardino Cherichini. Of thefe 
' the civilians had the higheft falaries — that of Soccini was 700 florina 
annually; that of Baldo io 5 o, and that of Accolti 1446. . 

(&) Fortgetful of the jus gentium which it was his province to 
teach, Soccini made an attempt to evade his engagements at Pifa, 
and to carry off with him to Venice fundry books and property of 
the academy intrulled to his care, which he had artfully concealed 
in wine casks. Being taken and brought to Florence, he was there 
#0&desQOtd to death • but Lorcozo eserted fas auth 9 rit 7 to preyent 
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was a frequent cai.ife of regret to Politlano , wlio 
con (o 1 eel liiinfelf by compofing veiTes exprelRve of 
Ills ;^Hecl;i on for Lorenzo , and follcifing his Ibee dy 
return (ei). To this circurnnance we are liowever’ 
iiulebtedforfeveral of the familiar letters of Lorenzo 
that have reached pijflerity, many of wJiich have 
been pnbliilied with tiiofe of Ficino, and perhaps 
derive lorne advantace from a coniparifon with the 
epiflles of the pliilofoplier , whofe devotion to Ills 
favorite fliidies is frequently carried to an abfind 
extreme, and whole flattery is fometimes fo appa- 
rent as to call for the reprehealion even of Lorenzo 
' himfelf ( Z>). 

. TJie increafing autliority of Lorenzo, and his 
importance in the ahairs of Europe , now began 
to fie more apparent. In the year 1473 he took 
part in’ a negociation , ^v]lich , had it been luccefs- 
ful , miglit have preferved Italy from many years • 

of devaflation , and at all events mufl have given a 

» 

' the execution of the fcntcnce , allcdgirig as a roafon for his inter- 
ference, that fo accomplished a fchotar ought not to fuffer an 
ignominious death. An obfcivatiou tviiic h may show his veneration 
for fcience , but which will fcarccly be found lufi-ticnt to cxcaipate 
a man whofe extenfive knowledge- raiher aggravated than alleviated 
his offence. Socciui hoivevcr not only efcaped puniUumnt, but in 
tlie fpace of three years was re-inftated in his profclioiship , with a 
falary of 1000 florins. 

(a) I give the following for its concifeiiefs rather than its merit: 

“ Invideo Pifis Laurenti nec tamen odi, 

“ Ne mihi difpliceat qua; tibi terra placet.” 

Pol. in lib. Epigr* 

(‘) Scribis ut h} te laudando pofihsec parcior cflb veiiin.” &c. 

fid Lqur^ifi^P* Md* iboxm 
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different complexion to the affairs not only of that 
country, but of Ilurope. Louis XI. of France, 

\vho bid the foundation of that defpotifm , which, 
after havimr exided for three centuries, was at ' 

. ' ^ 4 

length expiated in the blood of the moR guiltlefs 
. of his defceudnnts, and whofe views were uni- 
formly direcled, towards the aggrandizement of his 
dominions, and the deprclTion of his fubjeds, was 
defirous of connefting his family With that of Fer- 
dinand hing of Naples, by the marriage of his 
eldeR foil with a daughter of that prince. To this 
end he conceived it necelTary to addrefs himfelf to 
fome perfon, whofe general charafter, and influence . a 
with Ferdinand, might promote his views, and 
for that purpofe he feledled Lorenzo de’ Medici. • . • ' 

The confidential letter from Louis to Lorenzo on 

this occafion is yet extant, and ahprds fome ftriking 

traits of the charafler of this ambitious, crafty, and 

fufpicious monarch (a). After exprefling his high ' 

opinion of Lorenzo , and his unlliaken*attachment 

to him , he gives him to underfland , that he is 

informed a negociation is on foot for a marriage 

between the eldefl daughter of the king of Naples 

and the duke of Savoy, upon which the king was 

to give her a portion of 3 00,000 ducats. Without 

apologizing for his interference, he then mentions , ' 

his defire that a connexion of this nature fhould 

take place between the princefs and his eldefl fon 

the dauphin , and requefls that Lorenzo \vould 

communicate his wiflies to the king of Naples. To 

this propofal Louis flipulates as a condition , that 

(a) for this letter, firh published by Fabiow, No,XVUI^ ( 

« 
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Ferdinand flionld , in confequence of fuch alliance?, 

* not only aflift him in his conteft with- the houfe 
^ of Anjou , but alfo againft the l^ing of Spain, and 
his other enemies; alluding to the duke of Bur- 
gundy, whom he wa« then attempting to defpoil 
i ■ of his dominions. After making further arrange- 
ments refpefling the propofed nuptials , he requefls 
' that Lorenzo would fend fome confidential perfon 

to refide with him for a time , and to return to 
Florence as often as might be requifite , but with 
particular injunflions that he llioiild have no iii- 
terCourfe with any of the French nobility or princes 
^ of the blood. The conclnfion of the letter con- 
, * ‘veys a fingOlar requeft: confcious of his guilt, Louis 
' * diftrufled all his fpecies , and he defires that Lorenzo 

. would fnrnifli him with a large dog, of a particular 
, breed, which he was known to poffefs, for the 
‘ purpofe of attending on his perfon and guarding 
his bed-chamber (a). Notwithflanding the apparent 
» .Terioufnefs ’with which Louis propofes to conneft 
‘ - his family by marriage with that of the king of 

• Naples, it is probable that fuch prnpofal was only' 
♦ ^ •'* intended to delay or prevent the marriage of the 
princefs with the duke of Savoy. Whether Ferdinand 
confidered it in this light , or whether he had other 
reafons to fufpefl the king of France of finifler or 
ambitious views , he returned a fpeedy anfvver ( ^ ) , 
in which, after the warm eft profeflions of perfonal 
^ efteem fot Lorenzo, and after exprefling his thorough 

(a) Vigil urn cuiem 

Trifles excubia*. 
fjt) f, 
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fenfe of the honor he fltoiild clerive'from an alliance 
with a monarch , who might juftly be eheemed 
the greateh prince on earth , lie rejefls the pro- 
pofition on account of the conditions that accom- s 

panied it;* declaring that no private confiderationa 
fliould induce him to interrupt the friendfliip fub-- 
fifling between him and his ally the duke of Bur- 
gundy, or his relation the king of Spain; and that . 
he would rather lofe his kingdom , and even hia 
' life, than fufferfuch an imputation upon his honor . " 

■ and liis chafafler. If in his reply he has alledged 
the true reafons for declining a connexion appa- 
. rently fo advantageous to liim , it mud be con- .*» 
felled that his fentiments do honor to his memory. 

The magnanimity of Ferdinand affords a driking 
contrad to the meannefs and duplicity of Louis XL “ 

It is fcarcely neceffary to add that* the propofed 
union never took place. • The' dauphin, afterwards 
Charles VIIL, married the accompliflied daughter ^ 
of the duke of Bretagne , and fome years afterwards ‘ 

expelled the family of his once intended father- 
in-law from their dominions , under the pretence 
of a will, made in favor of Louis XI. by a count 
of Provence, one of that very family of Anjou, 
againd whofe claims Louis had himfelf propofed 
to defend the King of Naples. 

Sixtus IV. at the time he afcended the pontifical 
chair, had feveral fons, upon whom,* in the charafler 
of nephews , he afterwards bcdowed the mod im- 
portant offices and the highed dignities of the 
church. The indecency of Sixtus , in thus lavifh- 

ing upon his fpurious offspring the .riches of the 
VoL. L . M 
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Roman fee , could only be equalled by their pro-** 
fufenefs in diffipating them. Piero Riario, in whofe 
^ perfon were united the dignities of cardinal of 

. S. Sifto 5 patriarch of Conftantinople , and arch- 

bilhop o[ Florence, expended at a fingle entertain- 
ment in Rome, given by him in honor of the 
V • duchefs of Ferrara , qo,ooo ducats, and aftervvards 

made a tour through Italy with fuch a degree of 
fplendor , and fo numerous a retinue , that the 
pope himfelf could not liave difplayed .greater 
magnificence (a). His brother Girolamo was digni- 
fied witli the appellation of count ; and that it might 
not be regarded as an empty title, 40,000 ducats 
were expended in purchafing from the family of 
Manfredi the territory of Imola, of which he ob- 
tained poffeflion (b ) , and to which he afterwards 
added the dominion of Forli. The city of CaRello 
became no lefs an objeil of the ambition of Sixtus; 
but inftead of endeavouring to pofTefs himfelf of it 
' by compadt , he made an attempt to wrefl it by 
force from Niccolo Vitelli , who then held the- 
fovereignty ; for which purpofe he difpatched againfl 
V it another of his equivocal relations , Giuliano della 
Rovere, who afterwards became pope under the 
natne of Julius the IL and who, in the charadler 
of a military cardinal , had jufl before facked the 
city of Spoleto and put the inhabitants to the fword, 
Niccolo Vitelli , having obtained the afliftance of 
the duke of Milan and of the Florentines, made 
a vigorous defence, and though obliged at length 

(a) Mur atari Ann, v, ix. p, 5i5* 

{Jf ) Ibid. p. 
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to capitulate , obtained refpedable terms. The 
long refiftance of JN iccolo , was attributed by the 
pope, and not without reafon , to Lorenzo de* 
Medici, who, independent of his private regard 
for Niccolo, could not be an indifferent fpeflator 
of an unprovoked attack upon a place which im- 
mediately bordered on the territories of Florence, • 
and greatly contributed towards their fecurity (a). ' 

Thfcfe depredations , which were fuppofed to be 
countenanced by the king of Naples, roufed the 
attention of the other flates of Italy, and towards 
the dole of the year 1474 , a league was concluded 
at Milan, between the duke, the Venetians, and 
the Florentines, for their mutual defence, to which 
neither the pope nor the king were parties ; liberty 
was however referved for thofe potentates to join 
in the league if they thought .proper , but this 
they afterwards refufed , probably confidering this 
article of the treaty as inferted rather for the pur- 
pofe of deprecating their refentment, than with ' 

' the expedation of their acceding to the compad ( 3 ). 

In this year, under the magiflracy of Donato 
Acciajuoli, a fingular vifitor arrived at Florence. 
This was Chriflian , *or Chriftiern , king of Den- 
mark and Sweden , who was journeying to Rome, . 
for. the purpofe , as was alledged , of difcharging a 
vow. He is defcribed by the Florentine hiftoriana 
as of a grave afped,, with a long and white beard,' 
and although confidered as a barbarian , they ad- 
mit that the qualities of his mind did not derogate 

(а) Amm. I/i. Fior, v, iii. p» ii3. 

(б) Jbid, Muroxwi Ann% t'lU* . 
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from the refpedability of his external appearance. 

Having furveyed the city, and paid a ceremonial 
vifit to the magiflrates, who received their royal | 

vifitor with great fplend'or, he requeued to be \ ' 
favored with a fight of the celebrated copy of 
the Greek Evangelills , which had been obtained 
fome years before from Conftantinople , and of 
* the Pandcdls of Juflinian , brought from Amalfi to 
Pifi, ami thence to Florence. His laudable curiofity 
was accordingly gratified, and he exprefled his fa- 
tisfaflion by declaring, through the medium of 
his interpreter^ that thefe were the real treafures 
of princes, alluding, as was fuppofed , . to the 
coiidiift of the duke of Milan wlio had attempted 
to dazzle liim with the difplay of that treafure of 
which he Iiad plundered his fubjeils, to gratify 
his vanity and his licentioufnefs ; on which occafioii 
Chridian liad coldly obferved that the accumula- 
tion of riches was an obje£l below the attention 
of a great and magnanimous fovereign. Ammirato 
. attempts to lliow that this remark is rather fpecious ‘ 
tiiaii jud, but the authority of the Roman poet is 
ill favor of the Goth [a). It was a fpe£lacle worthy 
of admiration ,• fays the fame hidorian, to fee a 
king, peaceable and unarmed, pafs through Italy^ 

/ whole predeceiTors had not. only overthrown the 
armies of that country , and harafled the kingdoms 
of France and of Spain , but had even broken and 
overturned the immenfe fabric of the Roman 
empire itfelf. ^ ' v 1 

It we do not implicitly join in the applaufes ‘ ) 

' ([a) Nor* Ub* ii, Odt 
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ftovyed by Landino on the profeffors and the tenets 
of the Platonic, or new philofophy (a), we miift 

* f 

not, on the contrary, conceive -that the ftudy of 
thefe do&ines was a mere matter of fpeculation* 
and cufiofity. From many circumflances , there is 
great reafon to conclude that they were applied to 
pradical ufe, and had a confiderable influence oa 
the manners and the morals of the age.' T he object 
towards which mankind have always directed their 
aim , and in the acquifition of which every fyflem 
both of religion and philofophy propofes to afljft 
their endeavours, is thefummum boniim, the greateft 
pofTible^ degree of attainable happinefs ; but in 
what this chief good conlifls has not been univer- 
fally agreed upon, and this variety of opinion 
conflitutes the eflential dilference between the 
ancient feels of philofophy. Of all thefe fefts 
there was none whofe tenets’ were fo elevated and 
fublime , fo calculated to withdraw the \ mind 
from the gratifications of fenfe,"and the inferior 
objeds of human purfuit, as that of the PlatoniAs; ,, 
which by demonilrating the imperfedion of every 
fenfual enjoyment, and every temporal blcfling, 
rofe at length to the contemplation of the fupreme 
caufe , and placed the ultimate good in a perfe<S 
abflradion from the world , and an implicit love 
of God. How far thefe dodrines may be confident 
with our nature and deflination , and whether . 
fuch fentimenti may not rather lead to a derelidion 

• (6) Land, in proem, acl. lib. i. de vera nobilitate ad magnum vero.» 
que nobilem LaurerUium Htdictm , Tetri* F* Band* S^tc* Zit^ 
Flor, ¥* ii. /J. 38, 
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than a completion of our duty, may perhaps be 

* doubted ; but they are well calculated to attrad a 0 

great and afpiring mind. Mankind, however, often ^ 

arrive at the fame conclnfion by different means ( a ), 

, and we have in our own days feen a fed rife up, 

‘ whofe profeffors , employing a mode of dedudion 

' precifely oppofite to the Platonifls of the fifteenth 

century, Itrongly refemble them in their fentiments 

and manners. Thofe important conclufions which 

* 

the one derived from the higheft cultivation of 
intelled, the other has found in an extreme of 
humiliation , and a conflant degradation and con- 
tempt of all human endowments. Like navigators 
who fleer a courfe diredly oppofite, they meet at 
laft at the fame point of the globe. And ilie fublime 
reveries of the Platonilis, as they appear in the 
works of fome of their followers , and the'dodrines 
of the modern Methodifts , are at times fcarcely 
diftinguifliable in their refpedive writings. 

In this fyflem Eorenzo had been educated from 
his earliefl years. Of his proficiency in it he has 
left a very favorable fpecimen in a poem of no 
inconfiderable extent. The occafion that gave rife 
to this poem appears from a letter of Ficino , who ^ 
undertook to give an abftrad of the dodrines of 
Plato in profe, whilft Lorenzo agreed to attempt 
the fame fubjed in verfe (^). , Lorenzo completed 

(a) Sono infinite vie e differend , 

E quel che fi ricerca’ folo 6 uno. 

Poesie di Lor, de' Medici , p, 33. Ed, i554.’ 

(5) Cum ego ac tu nupcr in agro Carcggio multa de felicitate 

Qltro citroque difputaYifTemus , tandem in fcmentiam eandem, duce 
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his talk with that facility for which he was remark-* 
t able in all his compofitions, and.fent it to the 

/ philofopher, who performed tlie part he had under- . 

taken by giving a dry and infipid epitome of the 
poem of Lorenzo [a]. What feems yet more ex- 
traordinary is , that F icino , in a letter to Bernardo 
Rucellai, (who had married one of the fifters of 
Lorenzo,) tranfmits to him a profaic paraphrafe of 
the beautiful addrefs to the deity at the conclufion 
of the poem , affirming that he daily made ufe of 
it in his devotions, and recommending it to Bernardo 
for' the like purpofe. At the fame time,.inhead 
of attributing the compofition to its real author, }ie 
adverts to it in a manner that Bernardo might well 
be excufed from underflanding (b),» It is needlefs 
to add , that this fubjeft appears to much greater 
advantage in the native drefs of the poet, than 

in the profaic garb of the, philofopher (c). The 

\ ^ ^ 

ratione, convenimus. Ubi tii novas quafdam rationes quod felicitas 
in voluntatis potius quam intellcdlus a£lu confiftat fubtiliter invenifti. 
Placuit autcm tibi , ut tu difputationcm illam carminibus; ego foluta 
oratione confcriberem. Tu jam elcgan'ti poemate tuum officium im- 
plevifti. Ego igitur nunc , afpirante deo, munus meum Cxequar quam •• 
breviflime. Fic, Ep, lib, Ed.\A^ 7 * « ‘ 

(a) Lege felicitcr, Laurcnti fclix , quae MarfiliuS Ficinus tuus, 
liic breviter magna ex parte a te inventa, de felicitate pcrftrinxit. 
Jb, 41. ^ 

(d») Audivi Laurentium Medicem nollrum , nonnulla horum firailia 
ad lyram canentcm , furore qupdam divino ut arbitror concitum. 
Fic, Ep, lib. i. />. 41. 

V (c) Printed without date, apparently about the clofe of the fifteenth 

century, and not fince reprinted , nor noticed by any bibliographer. 
It is entitled altercatiokb overo dialogo co^^l’ 05 TO dal magnifico 

M4 
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introduflion is very pleafing. The author reprefents 
himfelf as leaving the city, to enjoy for a few days • 

the pieafures of a country life. 

► * » 

/ * * ' 

Da piu dolce penficr'-tirato e fcorto, 

Fuggito avea 1’ afpra civil tempcfta, ' 

Per ridur 1’ alma in pin tranquillo porto. 

Cosi tradiitto 11 cor da quella, a quefta 
Libera vita, placida, e liciira, 

. CI>e e quel po del ben ch’ al mondo rellai 
E per levar'da mia I'ragil natura 

Mille • penfier, 'che fan la mente lafTa, 

* Laifai il bei cercliio dclle patrie mura. 

E pervenuto in parte ombrofa, c bafla, 

Amelia valle che queb monte adombra, 

Che'l vccchio nome-per^ta non lalfa, 

' 'La ove un verde laur’ I'acca ombra, ; 

Alla radice quafi del bel monte, 

M’aflili ; e’l cor d’ ogni penlier fi fgombra, 


Led on by pcnfive thought, I left erewhilc 
Thojte civil ftorms tlic rcftlefs city knows, 
Plcafed for a time to fmooth my brow of toil. 
And tafte the little blifs that life beftows. 
Thus with free fteps my willing courfe I fped 
Far from the circle of my native walls ; 

And fought the vale with thickeft foliage fpread, 

‘ * » * 

H / * 

tORBNZO »i PIERO »i cofiiMO dh’ MEDICI ml quole fi cUjputa tra el 
cittadino elpajlore quale fiapiit felice vita o la civile o la rt^icana 
con la determinatiom fa£la dal philojopho dove folamentt Ji truof% 
vera felicitd* 


f 
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Oii'whofecalm breaft the mountain ^adow falls. 
Charmed with the lovely fpot, I fat me down 
Where firfTihe hill its eafy Hope inclined. 
And every care that haunts ‘the bufy town, - 
• Fled, as by. magic, /rom my tranquil mind. 

Whilft the' poet is admiring the furrounding 
feenery, he is.interrupted by a fhepherd, who brings 
his flock to drink at an adjacent fpring ; and who, 
after exprefling his furprife at meeting fuch a 
flranger , inquires from Lorenzo the reafon of 
his vifit. * \ ' 

Dimmi per qual cagion fei qui venuto?^ 

Perche i theatri, e i gran palazzi, e i templi 
Laffi,, 8c 1’ afpro fentier ti e piu piaciuto? 

Dell! dimmi in quefti bofehi hor che contempli? 
Le pompe, le richezzc,. e le delitie, 

Forfe vuoi prezzar piu pe’ nofiri exqmpli? 

— Ed io a lui — lo non fo qual divitie, 

O qual honor fien piu fuavi, 8c dulci, % ^ 
Che quefli, fuor dellc civil malitie, 

Tra voi lieti paftori, tra voi bubulci, 

Odio non regna alcuno, o ria j^erfidia, 

Ne nafee ambition per quefti fulci. 

II ben qui fi pofliede fenza invidia; 

Voftra avaritia ha piccola' radice ; 

Contenti ftate nella lieta accidia. ' • ^ 

Qui una per un altra non fi dice ; '■ 

Ne e la lingua al proprio cor contraria; 

Che quel ch’ oggi el fa meglio^ e piu felicc, 
Ne credo che gli avvenga in si pura aria, 

Che’l cuor fofpiri, e fuor la bocca rida;' 

Che piu faggio e chi ’1 ver piu copre, e varU* 
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Thy fplendid halls, they palaces forgot. 

Can paths o’crfpread with thcrns a charm fupply ; 

Or dolt thou feck from our fevercr lot, 

To give to wealth and pov/er a keener joy? 

— Thus I replied — I know no happier life, 
No better riches than you fuepherds boah, 

Freed from the hated jars of civil llrife, 

» Alike to treachery and to envy loft. 

The weed ambition midft your furrowed. field 
Springs not, and avarice little root can find; 

Content with what the changing feafons yield. 
You reft in cheerful poverty refigned. 

What the heart thinks the tongue may here difclofe; 
Nor inward grief with outward fmiles is dreft. 

Not like the world — where wifeft he who knbwf 
To hide the fecrei clofeft in his breaft. 

{ , * • 

Comparing the amufements of the city, with 
the more natural and flriking incidents of the 
country , he has the following paffage ; 

S’ advien ch’ un tauro con un altro gioftri^ 
Credo non manco al cuor porga diletto, 

Che feri ludi de’ theatri noftri. 

4 

E tu giudicatore, al piii perfetto 
Doni verde corona, ed in vergogna 
^ Si refta 1’ altro, mifero, ed in difpetta* 


If chance two bulls in confti(ft fierce cnsja^c. 
And Hung by love maintain the doubtful fight;. 
Say can the revels of the crowded* ftage 
In all its ,pomp afford a nobler fight? 

4 


t 


Judge of the ftrife, thou weav’ft a chaplet gay, 
And on the conqueror’s front the wreath is hung: 
Abalh’d. the vanquifh’d takes his lonely way. 

And fullen and dejeded moves along. 

The fli^herd however allows not* the fuperior 
happinefs of a country life, but in reply reprefents, 
in a very forcible manner, the many hardfliips to 
which it is inevitably liable. In the midft of the 
debate the philofopher Marfilio approaches , to 
whom they agree to fubmit the decifion of their 
controverfy. This affords him an opportunity of 
explaining the philofophical tenets of Plato; in 
the courfe of which, after an inquiry into the real 
value of all fubordinate objefts and temporal ac- 
quifitioris , he demonftrates , that permanent hap- 
pinefs is not to be fought for either in the exalted 
ftation of the one, or in the humble condition of 
the other, but that it is finally to be found only 
in the knowledge and the love of the firfl great 
. caufe. 

In order to give additional flability to thefe fludies, 
Lorenzo and his friends formed the Intention of 

t 

renewing, with extraordinary pomp, the folemn 
annual feaffs to the memory of the great philofopher,’ 
which had been celebrated, from the time of his 
death to that of his difciples Plotinus and Porphy- 
rins , but had then been difcontinued for the fpace 
of twelve hundred years. The day fixed on for 
this purpofe wks the feventh of November, which 
was fuppofed to be the anniverfary not only of 
the birth of Plato , but of his death , which hap- 


( ) 


• « 

pened among his friends at a convivial banqnet , 
precifely at the clofe of his eighty-firft year (fl). 
The perfon appointed by Lorenzo to prefide over 
tlie ceremony at Florence was Francefco Bandini, 
whofe rank and learning rendered him extremely 
proper for the oIFice. On the fame another 
party met at Lorenzo’s villa at Carreggi , where 
he prefided in perfon. At thefe meetings , to 
which the moft learned men in Italy reforted , it 
was the cuftom for one of the party, after dinner, 
to fele£l certain paffages frc)m the works of Plato, 
whicli Were fubinitted to the elucidation of the 
company, each of the guefts undertaking the illuf- 
tration or difculTion of fome important or doubtful 
point. By this inflitution , which was continued 
for feveral years , the philofophy of Plato was fup- 
ported not only in credit but in fplendor, and 
its prbfeffors were confidered as the mofl refpeilable 
and enlightened men of the age. Whatever Lorenzo 
thought proper to patronize became the admira- 
tion of Florence, and confequently of all Italy. 
He was th^glafs of jajhion^ and thofe who joined 
in his punuits, or imitated his example, could 
not fail of ifiaring in that applaufe which feemed 
to attend on every a6lion of his life. 

" Of the particular nature , or the beneficial efTefts 
of this eflablifliment, little further is now to be 
collefted , nor mult we expert , either on this or 
on any other occalion, to meet with the tranfa6Bons 
of the Florentine academy in the fifteenth century. 
The principal advantages of this inltitution feem 
(«) JPicini Fp, lib* 1 * Band* Spec* Lit* FIot* 9* \x, 


to have been the collefling together men of talents 
and erudition, \vho had courage to difTent from 
eftahlilhed modes of belief, and of fupplying them 
with new, rational, and important topics of con- 
verfation. From thefe difcourfes it was not difficult 
to cxtra6l the piireft lelTons of moral conduct, 
or the fublimeft fentimejitfffcof veneration for -the 
deity , but good fenfe was the only alembic through 
which the true edence could be obtained , and 
this was not at hand 'on all occafions. The extra- 
vagancies of fome of the difciples, contributed to 
fink into difcredit the doctrines of their mailer. 
Even Ficino himfelf, the great champion of the 
fe£i /exhibits a proof, that when the imagination 
is once heated by the purfuit of a favorite objefl, 
it is difficult to reflrain it within proper bounds. 
Habituated from his earliefl youth to the fludy of 
this philofopliy, and converfant only 'with Plato 
and his followers, their do£lrines occupied his 
whole foul, and appeared in all his conduct and 
converfation. Even his epiflles breathe nothing 
but Plato, and fatigue us with the endlefs repeti- 
tion of opinions which Lorenzo ftas more clearly 
exhibited in a few luminous pages. Ficino was 
not however fatisfied with following the track of. 
Plato , but has given us fome treatifes of his own, 
in which he has occafionally taken excurfions far 
beyond tlie limits which his mafler prefcribed to 
himfelf (a). We might be inclined to fmile at 

t 

(a) In his treatife de vita ccelitus comparanda, we have a chapter^ ‘ 
virtuti verborum atgu€ Bantus ab b^nejicium f 
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his folly, or to pity his weaknefs, did not the con- . 
fideratioii of the follies and the vveakriefles of the 
prefent times, varied indeed from thofe of paft 
ages , but perhaps not diminillied , reprefs the 
arrogant emotion. 

Of thofe who more particularly diflinguiflied 
themfelves by the pr^^j|ftion which they afforded 
to the new philofophy,' *or by the progrefs they 
made in the ftudy of it , Ficino has left a nume- 
rous catalogue in a letter to Martinus Uranius, in 
which he allots the chief place to his friends of 
the family of the Medici (a). Protefled and 
cfteemed by Cofmo , the fame unalterable attach- 
ment fubfiffed between the ‘.philofopher and his 
patrons for four fucceffive generations. If ever 
the love of fcience was hereditary , it muff have 
been in this family. Of the other eminent men 
whom Ficino has enumerated, Bandini has given 
us fome intereffing particulars (3), to which con- 
fiderable additions might be made , but the num- 
ber is too great , arid the materials are too exten- 
five , to be com^rifed in the limits neceffarily al- 
lotted to this department of our fubjedf ; and* of 
many of them , fome particulars will be found in 
other parts of the work. In perufing the catalogue 
of the difciples of this inftitution , we perceive 

that the grcateft part of them were natives of 

' 

and another, de ajlronomica diligentia in Uberis procreandis, with 
•ther difquifitious equally inflrudkive. 

Fic, de vita, Ven, i548j 8®! 
(<x) Fic, Ep,lib,'xi, Ep, 3o, Ed, 1497. v» App,Ng*^%» 

{b) Band, Spec, Lit, Fler, 
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Florence, a.circumflance that may give ns fome 
idea of the furprifing attention which was then 
paid in that city to literary purfuiti. Earneft in 
the acquifition of wealth, indefatigable in improv- 
ing their manu failures and extending their com- 
merce , the Florentines feem not however to have 
loft fight of the trne dignity i^t>f man , or of the . 
proper objefts of his regard. A thorough acquaint- 
ance as well with the ancient authors as with the 
literature of ‘ his own age , was an indifpenfable 
qualification in the character of a Florentine; but 
few of them were fatisfied with this inferior praife. 
The writers of that country,* of whofe lives and 
V produ£lions fome account is given by Negri, amount 
in number to upwards of two thoufand, and among 
thefe may be found many names of the firft cele- 
brity. In this refpeft the city of Florence ftands 
unrivalled. A fpecies of praife as honorable as it 
is indifputable. 

/ 
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' CHAP. IV. 


'Assassination of the duke of Milan — Ambition of 
Lodovico SJorza — LonfpiracyofthePazzi Par- 

ties engaged in it'— Family of the Pazzi— Origin ' ' 

of the attempt — Arrangements for its execution '■ 

Ghiliano ajjaffinated, and Lorenzo wounded 

The confpirators attack the palace — Repuljed by 
the Gonjaldniere — Punifhmenl oj the conjpiraiors 
— OonduCl of Lorenzo — Memorials of the Con- 
fpiracy Lorenzo prepares for his defence againjl 
the pope and the king of Naples — Latin ode of 
Politiano — Ltndnefs of Lorenzo to the relatives of 
the confpirators — Violence of Sixtus IW.—He ex- ' 

communicates Lorenzo and the magi jlrates Singular 

reply .of the Florentine fynod — Sixtus attempts to 

prevail on the Florentines to deliver up Lorenzo * 

Hanger of his fituation — Conduct of the war - * 5 . 

— Lorenzo negociates for peace — Death of Donato 
Acciajuoli — Various fuccefs of the war — Lorenzo 
refolves to vifit the king of Naples — His letter to 
• the magi fir ates of Florence — He embarks at Pifu' 

— Concludes a treaty with the king — Sixtus per- 
(everes in the war — The Turks make a defcent 
upon Italy — Peace concluded with the pope. 

. * • - I * 

• Wh ILS.T Lorenzo was dividing his time be- 
tween the cares of government and the promotion 1 

■ of literature , an event took place that attraded , 

the 

V * 
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the attention of all Italy towards Milan. This was 
the death of the duke Galeazzo Maria 9 who was 
a/Tafllnated in a folemn proctifion , and in his 
ducal robes , as he was entering the cliiircH' of 
S. Stefano. This darliifr acT , which feems to have 
t originated partly in perfonal refentinent, arid partly . 
in an aveiTion to the tyranny of tfie duke , was 
not attended with the conletpiences expeded by 
the perpetrators; two of vvliorn were killed on the 
fpot ; and the third, Girolamo Olgiato., a' youth 
of twenty-three years of age , after having been 
' refufed llielter in his father’s ^honf% , died upon 
the fcaflold. On his execution he lliowed the 
fpirit of an ancient Roman (o). The confpirators 
undoubtedly expeded to meet with the countenance 
and protection of the populace, to whom they 
■ knew that the duke had rendered himfelf odious 
by every fpecies of cruelty and oppieffion. The 
^ delight he feemed to take in Ihedding the blood 
of his fubjecls , had rendered him an objedl of 
horror — his irifadable debauchery, of difguft • 

(a) Ne fu ncl morire meno animofo , che ticH’ operare li fufl^ flato; 
perche irovandoli igimdo , e jpon il canicfice davami, chc aveva il 
coltoiio in niano per fcrirlo', duTs‘ quefte parole in lingua Latina, 
perclifi liltcrato era, Mors acerba, fama perpetua, Jiabit vetus 
“ memoria J\fac, Hijl. lib. vii. , 

It appears however from the ancient chronicle of Honato Bcffi, that 
jmore than one of the conrpiratorsfufTered the horrid punishment ivhich 
be there relates Port queftioiiem de parucihus conjurationis, 
in veftibulo arcis, “ urbemverfus, in quaterna membra vivi diicerpt; 

“ funt.” Chronic. BoJJiana, Ed. Mil. 14 9 'J. 

(i)Era Galeazzo- libidinofo, e crudele ; delle qual due cofc gU 
fpefii cllcmpi raYcvax-o jfaUo odioliliimo ^ 'perche lion folo aoa slj 

Voi,. 1. . ■ ■ ■ N • 
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— he was even 'fufpcfled of having cleflroyed his 
mothev, who, as lie thought, interfered too much 
in the government of Milan; and wlio luddenly 
died as llie was making her retreat from tlience to 
Cremona. But no commotion whatever took place 
in the city, and Glovan Galeazzo , a cliild of eight 
years of age, peaceably fucceeded .his fatlier in 
the dukedom (a), Tiie imbecility of his youth 
teinpted the daring fpiiit of liis uncle, Lodovlco, 
to form a fydematic plan for obtaining the govern- • 
ment of Milan , in the execution of which he ' 
drew ruin itpoii ^liimfclf, and entailed a long 
fucceflion of mifery upon liis imfortunate country.. 

'1 he connexion that had loner fubfiAed between 
the houfes of Sforza and of Medici* rendered it 
impoflible for Lorenzo to be an indifferent fpec- 
tator of tills event. At his inflance Tomafo Sode- 
rini was difpatthed to Milan, to afllA by his advice 
tlie young prince and his motlier, who had taken 
upon heilcjf the regency during the minority of 
her foil. The ambitious defigns of Lodovico foon 
became apparent. Having perfuaded his three 
brotliers, Sforza duke of Bari, Ottaviano , ^and 
Alcanio , to fecond his views , he began to oppofe* 
the authority of the dutchefs , and, attempted to 
diveff her of the adidance of her faithful and ex- 
.])erieiiced couriftllor Cecco Sinioneta., a native of 
Calabria , whofe integrity and adivity had recoin- 

* * S 

baflava corroinpore le.clonnc nobili , chc prenueva aiicora placere di 
publicarle ; ne era contemo fare morice gli uomini, fe con (jualcba ' 


rnodo crudclc 

non gli 

ammazzava. 

Mac, lib, vii. 

• 

(// ) MuraC, 

Arm, V, 
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mended Iiim to the patronage of the celebrated 
Francefco Sforza (r?). Simoneta, aware of his de- 
fign , eodeavciurecl to fruAnite it , l)y iniprifoning 
and pimhlimg lome of his accomplices of iiifeiior 
raitk. 1 he four brotliers immediately refurted to 
iiHiiS , and of this circum fiance Simoneta availed 
Iiimfelf to obtain a decree, that either banidied 
them from Milan or prohibited their return^ Ot- 
taviaiio , one of tlie brothers, foon af'erwards pe- ' 
riilied in attempting to crofs the river Adda. Thefe 
rigorous meafmcs , iuilead ofdepre;fiing the genius 
of Lodovico, gave a keener edge to his talents, 
and fnperadded todiis other motives the defire of 
revejige. Nor was it long before his refentmeht 
was givitified by the deAruttion of Simoneta, who 
ex])iat('d by Ins death tl^e cli'ence which he had 
committed againft the growing power of the bro- 
thers (/>;. No fooner was the dutchefs deprived 
of his fuppovt , than Lodovico wrefled from Jier 
feeble hands the fcc]:)tre of Milan, and took the 
young duke under iiis immediate prote(ffion; 
where, like a weak plant in the lhade of a vigor- 
ous tree, he languiflied for a few miferable years,, 
and then fell a victim to that increafiiig flrength 
in which he ouglit to liave found his prei’ervation. 

(rt) Cccco was brother to the luRorian Simoneta , ivhofc eli’gant 
Latin hillory of the life of Francefco Sforza has furnished future hifto- 
rians with fome' of the molt intercllhig particulars of that period. 
This wort was fivft pubii.slicd at Milan in 1479, ^nd repruiOd tlicrc 
in i486. The Italian tranflation, by Chridoforo Landino , was alfo 
Ipubilsh^ d .at Milan in 1490, under the title of Z.a SJorzic^dQ, ^ 

'' (6) Murat. Ann. v. ix. p. 5 d 2. 

, ' . ■ N 2 
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The public agitation excited by the alTaiTination 
of the duke of Milan had fcarcely fubfided , before 
an event took place at Florence of^ a much more 
atrocious nature , iiiafmuch as tlie objects deflined 
to deArudioii had not afforded a pretext, in any 
degree plaufible , for fucli an attempt. Accordingly 
we have now to enter on a trnnhnflion that has 
feldoiii been mentioned without emotions of the 
flrongefl horror and deteAation; and which, as has 
jufUy been ohferved , is an incontrovertible proof 
of tlie prafiical , atheifrn of the times in which it 
took place (<7). — A tranfacUon in wliich a pope, 
a cardinal , an archbifhop , and feveral other eccle- 
fiaflics, allociated tliemfelves with a band of ruf- 
fians, to deAroy two men who were an honor to 
their age and country; and purpofed to perpetrate 
their crime at .a feafon of hofpitaliry , in the fanck 
tuary of a CliriAian church , and at the very mo- 
ment of the elevation of the hoA, when the au- 
dience bowed down before it, and the affaAins 
were prefumed to be in th‘e immediate prefence 
of their God. 

At the hend of this conTpiracy were Sixtus IV. 
and his nephew Girolamo Riario. Rafl'aello Ria- 
rio, tiie nephew of this Girolamo, who, although 
a young man then purfuing liis Audies , liad lately 
been raifed to the dignity of cardinal , was rather 
an iiiArument than an accomplice in the fcheme. 
The enmity of Sixtus to Lorenzo liad for fome' 
time been apparent, and if not occaaoned by the 

(^b') > Voltaire y Jut Us mocursy (Ire. des nations y ii. 

Ed. Cenev, 1769, 4®. 
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afTiftance ' which Lorenzo had afforded to Niccolo 
Vitelli, and other independent nobles, whofe 
dominions Sixtus had either threatened or attacked, 
- was certainly iricreafed it. The deflruclion of 
the Medici appeared therefore to Sixtus as the 
removal of an obftacle that thwarted all his views ; 
and by the accomplifliment of which the fmall fur- 
. rounding Aates would foon become an eafy prey. 
There is however great reafon to believe that the 
pope did not confine his ambition to thefe fub- 
ordinate governments , but that if the confpiracy 
had fucceeded to his'wifh , he meant to have grafped 
' at the dominion of Florence itfelf ( a ). The alliance 
lately formed between the Florentines, the Vene- 
tians , and the duke of Milan, which was princi- 
pally effecled by Lorenzo de’ Medici , and by which 
the pope found himfelf prevented from diflurbing 
the peace of Italy^. was an additional and powerful 
motive of refentment ( /> ). One of the firft proofs 
of the difpleafure of the pope , was his depriving 
Lorenzo of the ofilce of treafurer of the papal fee, 
which he gave to the Pazzi , a Florentine family, 
who as well as the Medici had a public bank at 
’ Rome , and who afterwards became the coadjutors 

(a) At leaft Ferdinand of Naples , the ally of Sixtus in the conteft 
that enfued , alTurcd the Florentine ambaflador that fuch was the 
intention of the pope, ** che fapeva lui, che Sifto non tenne meno 
“ fantasia in capo d’ occupare e farfi fignore di Firenze , che il 
•* prefente fommo ponlefice li habbi tenuta di occupare quefto regno.” 
Alluding to the fubfequent attack made by Innocent VIII. upon 
the kingdom of Naples. Fabr. in vita Laur* v. iu p. 107. 

(^) Murat. Ann. v. ix. p. 5 26. 
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of Sixtus in the execution of Ills treacherous 
purpofe. 

This family was one of the- nol:)leff and mofl 
refpeclahle in Florence; riynierous in its members, 
and pchFehed of great wealth ami influence.^ Of 
three brothers, two of whom had filled the office 
of gonfalornere, only one was then living. If we 
may credit tlie account of Folitiano (a ) , Giacopo 
de’ F<u:zi , the fnrviving brother , \vho was regarded 
as the chief of the family, and far advanced in 
years, was an unprincqiled libertine, who having 
by gaming and intemperance dillipated his paternal 
])ra;)urty, fonglit an oppor'nnity of averting, or 
of concealing his own^ ruin in that of tlie republic. 
Giacopo iiad 110 e[iildren ; bnt his elder brother 
Piero liad left feven Ions , and his younger brother 
Antonio three ; oiR^ofwliom , Guglielmo de’ Pazzi, 
h<«d in the iifeiime of Cofnio de’ Medici married 
Bianca, the hfier of Lorenzo. Francefco, the 

I 

(n) CoNJi’RATiOKis PACTiANMv COMWKKTARIUM. Tlii5 piece. Written 
by a fpi cufor. and printed in (he lame year in which the event took 
pla('c, i*; as r;-maikablc for the vebeincncc of its invedive, as for 
the fl-gance of its flyle, and proves how deeply PoJitiano felt, and 
liow keenly he refented the injury dune to his great Patrons. Not 
bving republished with the other works of this author in 1498 or 
1499, or in tlie Paris edition of I'iiQ, it became extremely rare, 
“ tain r.mnn d^ ventum quidr m, ut inter do£los fvepe dubitatum eft, 
“ an unqiMin typis iinpfcfl'uin fuerit , ac inter alios ignoratiis etiani 
“ libri titidiis.’’ Adiniarius in prirf- cid Pci 6 l, Cdnj. Comment. F.<U 
Nap. 17^9. Adiinari having procured the ancient copy from the 
Sirozzi library, and collated it with various manuferipts, republished 
it at Naples in 17^9 , with great elegance and copious illullrations, 
forming an ample quarto -volume ; from which accurate edition this 
piece is given in the Appendix, No. XXI, 
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brother of Guglielmo, had for feveral years refided 
principally at Rome. Of a bold and afpiring temper, 
he could not brook the fnperiority of the Medici, 
which vvas fuppofed to have induced him to chufe 
that^ place as his rcfidence in preference to 
Florence. 

Several of the Florentine authors have endeavoTired 
to trace the reafon of the enmity of this family 
to that of the Medici, but nothing feems difcover- 
able, which could plaiifibly operate as a motive, 
much lefs as a juftification of their refentment. 
On the contrary, the affinity b<;twecn the two 
families, and the favors conferred by tlie Medici on 
the Pazzi, memorials of which yet remain in the 
hand-tvriting of Giacopo(«), might be prefumed 
to have prevented animofity, if not to have con- 
ciliated efleern ; and that they lived on terms of ap- 
parent friendHiip and intimacy is evident from many 
circumflances of the confpiracy. Machiavelli relates 
a particular injury received by one of the Pazzi, 
which, as he informs us, that family attributed to 
the Medici. Giovanni de’ Pazzi had married the 
daughter of Giovanni Borromeo, -whofe immeufe 
property upon his death ffiould have defcencled to 
his daughter. But preterifions to it being made by ’ 
Carlo, his nephew, a litigation enfued, in the event 
of which the daughter was deprived of her inher- 
itance (Z^). There is however reafon to believe that 
this decree, whether julliliable or not, and of which 

(а) In letters from him to Lorenzo, two of which arc given by 
Fabroni, and will be found in the Appendix, No. XXII, 

(б) Mac. Hijl. lib. 8. . ‘ 
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we have no documents to enable us to form a 
judgment, was made many years before the death 
of Piero de’ Medici, when his fons were too young 
to have taken a very a6live part in it; ^and it is 
certain that it produced no onenfible eivnity 
between the families It is al To defervinix of notice, 
that tliis tranf.K^lion happened at a time when 
I.orenzo was abfent from Florence, on one of his 
•youtidul excmTions through Italy (a). 

This confpiracy, of which Sixtus and his nephew 

were the real inlligators, vyas hrh agitated at Rome, 

wltere tlie intercourfe between the count Girolamo 

Kiario and hraucerco de’ Paz/J, in confequence 

of tihc olhce held by the latter, afforded tliem an 

o}>pnj tunity of communicating to each other their 

mutual jcaloury of the power of the Medici, and 

tlieir deure of depriving them of their influence 

in Morence ; in wliicli event ic is highly probable, 

that the l^azzi were to have exercifed the chief 

% 

authority 'in the city, under the patronage, if, 
not under the avowed dominion of the papal 
fee. I'hc principal agent engaged in the under- 
taking was Francefco Salviati, archbilhop of Pifa, 
to which rank lie had lately been promoted 
' by S ixtus , in oppofition to the wdfhes of the 
Medici, who had for fume time endeavoured to 
prevent him from • exerciling his epifcopal func- 
tions. If it be allowed that the unfavorable cha- 


(fl) This fa£l is authenticated by the letter frnra Luigi Pulci to 
Lorenzo de’ Medici, dated the twenly-fecond of April 1465, and 
now firll published in the Appendix from the MS. in the PaUaw 
,Vecchio at Florence, IX, 
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rafler given of him by Politiaiio Is exaggerated. It 
is generally agreed that his qualities were the 
reverfe of tliofe which ought to liave been the 

V_^' 

recommendations to luch high preferniert. 3 he 
othet confnirators were, Giacot>o Salviatl, hrouher 
of the arclibiOiop, Giacopo Pogg'o, one of the fons 
of the celebrated Poggio liraccioliiiiysmd who, life 
all the other fons ot that eminent fcholar, had 
obtained no final fliare of literary reputation («); 
Bernardo Bandini, a daring libertine, rendered def- 
perate by the confeqnerices of his excehes ; Giovan 
Battirta Monteficcb, who had diiTmgniflied himfelf 
by his military talents as one of the Condo/ tier I of 
the armies of the pope; Antonio Maffei, a prieft 

(a) Giacopo not only tranflated the Tlorentine hiflory of his father 
from I>atin into Italian, but has alfo left a fpecimen of his talents in 
a commentary on the Frionfo della I'ama of Petrarca, which was 
published in folio, without a date, but, as Ilandiai conjo^iures, ’about 
the year 1485 or 1487. It may however be prefumed, from the 
dedication of this book, a copy of which is now before me, to 
Lorenzo de’ Medici, that it was printed previous to the year 1478, 
when the author joined in this confpiracy to dcllroy a man, of whom, 
and of w’hofe family, he had shortly before exprelfed himfelf in the 
following alfeclionate and grateful terms: “ E perche caiifiiino 

** Lorenzo io conofeo quel poco di cognitione h in rue, tutlo cCcre 
** per conforto e accrrinio flimolo ne’ miei tencri anni, da Cofirao tuo 
** avolo, pari percerto aCamillo, o Fabritio, o Scipione, 0 qualunche 
allro, i quali apprclTo di noi fono in veneratione fe fulfi nafo n*lla 
Romana republica, mi pare eflere obbligato e coflretto ogni frutto 
** producefli per alcun tempo' le fue gravilliiae monitionied exortationi, 
come perfona grata, a te, vero e degno fuo I:erede ddlinarlo; 
“ accioche intenda quel tanio di lume d’ alcuna virtu e in me, 
** reconofcerlo dalla cafa tua, alia quale tanto fono obbligato giiidi- 
cherai fieno da ilixnare quefle ruie lettere.” Ciac, Poggio in Proem* 
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of Volterra, and Stefnno da Bagnone, one of the 
apoflolic fcrlhes, with feveral others of inferior note. 

In the arrangement of tlieir plan, which appears 
to have been concerted with great precaution 
and fecrecy, tlie confpirators foon difcovered, ^that 
the dan^^ers wliich they had to encounter were 
not fo likely .to arife f rom tlie difficulty of the 
attempt, as from the fubfeaiient refentment of the 
Florentines, a great majority of whom were ftrongly 
attached to tlie Medici. Hence it became neceffary 
to provide a military force, tlie afhftance of which 
iriigiit be equ-ally’ requihte whether the enterprife 
proved abortive or fuccersfuL By the influence of 
the pope, the king of ISiaples, who was then in 
aliiance with him, and on one of whofe fons he 
had recently bcRowcd a cardinal’s hat, was alfo 
induced to countenance the attempt. 

•Thefe preliminaries being adjufted, Girolamo 
' wrote to lils nephew cardinal Kiario, then at Pifa, 
ordering him to obey ^vhatever direi^.lions lie might 
receive from the arclibifliop. A body of two thou- 
fand men were dellliied to approach by diflerent 
routes towards Horence, fo as to be in readinefs 
at the time appointed for llriking the blow. 

Shortly aiterwards, the arclibilliop reqnehed tlie 
prefence of the cardinal at Florence, whither lie 
immediately repaired, and took up his refidence at 
a feat of tiie Pazzi, about a mile from the city. It 
fceins to have been the intention of the confpirators? 
to have clledled tlieir purpofe at r icfole, wliere 
Lorenzo then had his country rcTidence; to whicli 
tiiey fuppofed, that he would invite the cardinal 
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and Ills attendants. Nor were tliey deceived in this 
conjeclure, for Lorenzo prepared a magnificent 
entertainment on this occaiion : but t!ie abfence of 
Giuliano, on account of indirpofition, obliged t!ie 
confpirators to poflpone the attem])t (rz). Difap- 
pointed in their hopes, another plan ^vas now* to 
be adopted, and on further deliberation it was 
refolved, that the aflaflination fliould take place on 
the fucceedincT Sanday , in the church of tlie 
Ileparntn, fince called Santa Marla del hiore^ and 


tliat the hgnal for execution fiiould be the elevation 


of the hoit. At tlie fame moment the ardibifliop 
and others of the confpirators were to feizc upon 
tlie pihce, or refidence of the magiflrates,. whilft 
the office of Giacopo de’ Pazzi was to endeavour, 
by the cry of liberty, to incite the citizens to revolt. 

Tlie immediateaffaffination of Giuliano was com- 
mitted to lAancefco de’ Pazzi and Bernardo Bandini, 
and that of Lorenzo had been intruded to the foie 
hand of Monteficco. 'Liiis cilice he had ^villingly 
undertaken whiUl he nriderfiood that it was to be 
executed in a private dwelling, but he flirunk from 
the idea of polluting the iioufe of God with fo 
lieinousa crime (/^). i wo ecclehaflics were therefore 
feleided for the cornmilfion of a deed, from wliich 
the foldier was deterred bv coiifclemious motives. 
Tiiefe were Stefauo da Bagnone, die apoflollc feribe, 
and Antonio Maffei. 


(rt) Valor, in vita I.aur. q3, 

\ 

(6) DilTc che non gli baft.ivebbe ni;»i I’ anirno, coininsttere tanta 
eccefib in chiejc, cd acconipagnare il tradii.icnio col facrilcgio; il 
clic fu il dclla rovina dcll’ imprefa loro. Mac. lib, 8» 
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The yonng cardinal having exprefTed a defire to 
attend divine fervice in the church of the Reparata, 
on the enfuing Sunday, being the twenty-fixth day 
of April 1478, Lorenzo invited him and his fuite 
to his houfe in Florence. lie accordingly came 
witii a large retinue, rupponing the united chara6lers 
of cardinal and apoflolic legate, and was received 
by L orenzo with tliat fplendur and hofpitality with * | 
which he was always acciiflomed to entertain men 
of high rank and confequence, Giuliano did not 
appear,, a circumRance tliat alarmed the confpira- 
tors, whofe arrangements ^vould not 'admit of • 
longer delay. They foon however learnt that 

he intended to be prefent *'at the church The 

fervice was already begun, and the Cardinal had 
taken his feat , when Francefco de' Pazzi and 
Bandini, obferving that Giuliano was not yet j 

arrived, left tlie church and went to his houfe, in j. 

order to enfure and liaflen his attendance. Giuliano | 

accompanied them, and as he walked between them, \ 

they threw their arms round, him with the fami- j 

liarity of intimate friends, -but in fa£l to difeover | 

whether he had any armour under his drefs(<2); . 

pofhbly conjefluring from his long delay, that he had ^ 

fufpe6led their purpofe. At the fame time, by their 
freedom and jocularity, they endeavoured to obviate 
any apprehenfions which he might entertain froni 

(a) Condottolo ncl tempio, e per la via e nella cbiefa con mottegg^ j 

e giovenili ragioiiamciui I’ intratennero.' Ne manco Franccfco lotto 1 

colore di carczzarlo, con Ic niani e con le braccia ftrigiierlo, pec | 

ycdcro fo lo trovava 0 di corazza, 0 d’ altra firnile .difefa munito. * | 

Mac, Ub, 8. ' 
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fuch a proceeding {a). The confpirators having 
taken their flations near tlieir intended viflims, 
waited with impatience for the appointed fignal . 
The bell rang — the prieff raifed the confecrated 
wafer — the people bowed before it — and at the 
fame inftant Bandini plunged a Ihort dagger into 
the breafl of Giuliano. — On receiving the wound 
he took a few haft^ heps and fell, when Francefco 
de’ Pazzi rullied upon him with incredible fury, 
and habbed him in different parts of his body, 
continuing to repeat his hrokes even after- he was 
apparently dead. Such was the violence of his rage 
that he wounded himfelf deeply in the thigh. The 
})riefts who had undertaken the murder of Lorenzo 
were not equaly fuccefsful. An ill-direded blow 
from^Maffei, which was aimed at the throat, but - 
took place behind the neck, rather roufed him to 
his defence than difibled him (c). He immediately 
threw off his cloak, and holding it up as a fliield 

(а) Giuliano wasdmlifpofed, and totally unarmed, having left at 
home even his dagger, which he was generally accuflomed to wear. 

“ Infirmus qnidem. Sc qui ea die, piaster morern, gladiolum, qui ei 

“ ulceratum crus qualiebat, domi jcliqu era t.” Synod. Flor. A61. ap, ' 
Fahr. v. ii. p. 104 . 

( б ) In tlie point of time fixed for the perpetration of this deed, 

hiftorians are nearly agreed. ** Cum EuchariQia altolleretur,” fays 
RaJJaello da Volt. Geo^r. i5i. “ Cum facerdos manibus EuchariG 
“ tiam frangcrct.” Val, in vita, p. 94« “ ?cia<fla facerdotis com- 

munione,” fays Politiano. ** Poll EiicharilUa; confecratione. ” 

In Prov, Rep. Flor. ap. Fabr. v. \i. p, iii. “ Q^uando li communi- 
“ cava il facerclote.” Mac. lib. 8 , 

(c) ** II primo colpo fu nclla collottola, perche non pote tenerlo 
“ pel braccio per darglipel petio, e cosi confefTo.” 

^(rinatus, ap. Adiiriffr. in not. p, ^ 5 . 
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in }iis left lianri, witii Iiis right he drew Iiis fvvord,. 
and repelled hi.? adailants. l^erceivinfr that iheir 
purpol’e was defeated, the two eccleficifhes, afcer 
havinct vvoinidcd one of i.oreiizo’s atteudanrs \vho’ 
had Interpofed to defend liirn, endeavoured to five 
themfelves ‘by At tlie fame moment. lim- 

dliii, his dag'^er ftreainincr widi tlie blootl t)t Giidiaiio, 
ru(hed towards Lorenzo, hut meeting in his w/.y 
with Francefco b.ori, a perfon in the feivico <»f rlie 
Medici, and in whom they pLccd gri^iar oonfideu' e, 
he Aibhed him with a wohnd inflam luc »adly 
mortal (a). At the ap|)roach ofihuidini tluGncUtis 
of Lorenzo encircled him, and hurried him in:o 
the facrihy, wliere Pohtiano and othcis doled tlie' 
doors, wliich where of brals. Aj)prehenfjoiiS being 
entertained tliat the weapon wliicli had wounded 
him was poiioned, a yuiing man attached to Lm cnz.o 

fucked the wound (b). A general alarm aiidcon- 
llernation took place in ’ the clmrch; and fuch was 
the tumult whicli eiifued, that it was at hrfl bdn ved 
by the audience tliat the building w.^s falling m (c) ; 

* (a) When Leo X. many years afterwards paid a vifit to Florence, 

\ 

lie granted an indulgence to all tliofe who should pray for tin- foul 
of Franccfco Mori, under tlic idea that bis death had preferved the 
. life of Ids father Lorenzo. Adimar, in not. p. 2o. 

( 5 ) Aggrclfus in eos fa^fus fuit a Fiancifco de Pazzis, fc aliis 
pluribus fuis fociis armatis annis vemno infeSIis,'' fays Matteo do 
'Xofeano, cited by Adiinari, Document a Conj. Pacl. p. 142. I do^ 
ttot find that any other author mentions this circumftance. The 
yonng man who gave this ftiiking proof of his, afTcdlion to Lorenzo 
ytis Antonio Ridolfo, of a noble family of Florence. 

Pol. Conj. PaO. Comment, in App, 

(c) ** t^ui in templo fueraut, clamoribus teriiu^ hue iilT*^c illuc 


( igi ) 

^ V ’ . 

bnt no fooner was it nnclerflaod that Lorenzo was ' 
in clani^tT, than t'everal of the youtli of Florence 
formed tliemfelvcs into a body, and receiving liini 
into the’midfl of them, conduced liim into his 
houfe, makinga circnitous turn from thechurch, led " 
he hionld meet with the dead bodyofliis brother. 

Whilft tliefe tranfaflions pafTed in the church, 
another commotion took place in the palace; where 
the archbiihop, who had left the church, as agreed 
n[)on before the attack on the Medici, and about 
thirty of his allociates, attempted to overpower tlie 
magiflrates, and to pofTeTs themfclves of the feat of 
government (cr). Leaving fome of his follo^vers 
Rationed in diiTerent apartments, the arclibifiiop 
proceeded to an interior cham!)er, wliere Cefaip 
Petrucci, then gonfaloniere, and the other magif- 
trates were alfenibled. No fooner was the goiifa- 
loniere informed of his approach, than out of 
refpedl to his rank he rofe to meet liim. Wiietlier 
the archbifhop ^vas difconcerted by tlie prefence 
of Petrucci, who was known to l)e of a refolute 
charadler, ofwiiich he had given a Hriking inflance 
in fruflrating the attack of llernardo Nardi upon, 
tlie town of Prato, or wlietlier his courage was not ' ' 
equal to tiie undertaking, is uncertain ; but indead 

• '» 

“ curfitaiitcs vcluti attoriiti, quUnam rci fiiilTft quaeiilatanf. lucre * 

** qui' creel erent tcniplurn ruere.” Valor.' iti vita Laur. p. 2 5 , 

^ t 

(a) “ Con la fua compagnia, th’ crano circa perfone ventotto, ” 
fays Bclfrcdello Strin’ato, ap. AJimar. in not. p. 17. Ainmiralo 
informs us, that the archbisliop had about thirty f<:fIloivers, and that 
lie left the church on the pretence of paying a vifit to his Jiiothcr. 

Airjti, JJl. V. iii. p. 117. 
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of InfImi:iatia(T tlie magiifrates by a fudden attack, 
he begin to inform Petrucci that tiie pope had 
bthowed an employment on liis fon, of which he 
had "to deliver to Iilm the credentials ( 'I’his he' 
did with fucli liefitation, and in fo defultory a 
manner, that it was fcarcely pollible to cjoliecd his 
meaning. Petruccialfo obferved tint he frequently 
clianfTfd color, and at times turned towards the 

door, as if giving a fignal to fome one to approacli 

Alarmed at his mannei\ and probably aware of 
Ills chara(Ller, Petrucci fudden-ly niflied out of the 
chamber, and called together the guards and . at- 
tendants. By atempting to retreat, the archbiniop 
Confcffed his guilt ( ^ ). In purfuing him, Petrucci 
met ^vLth Giacopo Poggio’, whom he caught by the 
hair, and throv/iug him oa the ground, delivered 
him iiito the cuftody of his followers. The rch of 
the magifL»’:Ue 3 and their attendants feized uponfuch 
arms- as tlie place fupplied, and tlie implements of 
the kitchen became formidable weapons in their 
hands. Hav ing fecuredilie doors of the palace, they 
fuiioufly attacked their fcattered and intimidated 




(a) Sub nomine & colore pr3eXentandi cujufdani brevis papalis. 

. M. Tujeanus ap. Aclimar, int. doc. p. 145 . 

(5) He was deprived of his expected fupport by a lingular incident. 
Some of his followers had retired into an adjoining chamber to w.ait 
his fignal. It was cuftomary for every fucceeding inagiftrate to nuke 
an alteration Ln the doors of that place, as a precaution againft 
treachery; and Petrucci had fo conllru^cd them that they clofed and 
bolted on the llightefl impulfe. The followers of the archbishop thus 
found themfeivcs unexpe£ledly fccured hi the chamber, without the 
'poflibilify «f affording alliftaace to their leader. 

Fair, f, i. p. 67 , V. ii. p. 108. 

enemies, 


1 


> 


( . ) * 

t 

enemirK, wlio rro longer airempted renrinnce. Dur- 
ing this commoiiou they u'cre alarmed hy a tnnmic 
from without, and ])(rrceivod from the windows v, 

Giacopo de’ Pazzi, followed by about one hundred 
fuldiers, crying out liberty, and exlioitiug tiiepeople 
to revolt. • At the fame time they found that the 
inrurgeuts liad forced the gates of the palace, and > 
tliat forne of them were entering to defend their 

CD * 

companions. The magiRrates however perfovered in 

til eir defence, and leipulfmg tlicir enemies, feenred 

the gitestill a reinforcement of their friends came 

to their airiflance. Pelrucci was now firfl informed 

of the afFairinatlon of Ginliano , and the attack 

^ • • , * * * 
made upon J .orenzo. The relation of this treachery 

excited his hightfl indignation. Witli tlie con-> 

O O 

currenceof tiie Rate counfellors, he ordered Giacopo 
Poggio to be hung in fight of the populace^ out of 
the palace windows; and.focured the archbilhop, 
with his brother and tlie other cliiefs of the con- ♦ 
fpiracy. Their followers were either llaughtered in 
the palace, or thrown half alive through the windows. 

One only of tlie whole number efcaped. He was 
found fome days afterwards concealed in the wairi- 
fcots, perilliing with hunger, and in confideration 
of his fufierings received his parchM (^z). 

The young cardinal Ptiario, who had taken refuge 
at the altar, was preferved from the rage of the * 
populace by the. interference of Lorenzo, who ap- 
peared to give credit to his affeverations, that he 
was ignorant of the intentions of the confpirators(Z^). 

(fl) Amm* V. iU. jt>. 118. 

(b) Valor, in vita Laur. p. 36. 

\ OL. L ^ Q 
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It is faid tliat Ills fears had fo violent an elTe(?l 
upon him that he never afterwards recovered his 
natural complexion (g). His attendants fell a facrifice 
to the refentment ,of the citizens. The flreets were 
polluted with the dead bodies and mangled limbs 
of the llancrluered. With tlie head of one oftliel'e 
unfortunate wretches on a lance the populace parad- 
ed the city,' which refomided with the cry of Palle^ 
Pallc [b ), Perijli the traitors {c ] ! Francefco de’ Pazzi 
being found at the honfe of his uncle Glacopo, 
where on account of his wound he was confined 
to his bed was drarjc^ed* out naked and exhanfled 

Oo 

by lofs of blood, and being brought to the palace, 
fullered the fame death as his aflociate. His ptmiOi- 
ment was immediately followed by that of the 
arehbifliop, who was hung- through the windows 
of the place, and was not allowed even to divcfV 
himfelf of is prelatical ioIdcs, The laft moments 
of Salviati, if we may credit Politiano, were marked 
by a fingular inftance of ferocity. Being fufpended 
clofe to Francefco' de’ Pazzi, he feized the naked 
body with his teeth, and relaxed not from his hold 

(a) “ Tali tantoquc mcta arrcpiuni, ut exinde nunquam naturalem 
' ** colorem acquitieiiL ” Ciacconius ap. Adimar, in noU p. af>, 

(5) The patlc d’ oro, or golden balls, the anus of the family of 
Mcdici. > 

(c) Un prete del vcfcovo fu morto in piaz?a, c fquartato, e 
levatogli la tdla, c per tutto il di fu portata la detfa icAa in fu una 
landa per tutto Firenze; c ftrafeinato le gambe, e un quarto dinanzi 
con un braccio portato in fu uno fpiede per tutta la cilta, gridaneJo 
ferapre muoiano i TaADi roRi. L.(induccius ap. Adimar in not.p. 96. 
Tutti gridando viva lk pallk, k wwoiano i traditori. Ciiron* 
twrou c Moreniiola ap, idam. 
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even in the agonies of death (a). Jacopo de* Pazzi 
had efcaped from the city during tlie tumult, but ’ 
the day following he was made a prjfoner by the 
neighbouring peafants, who regardlefs of his entrea- 
ties to put him to death, brought him to Florence, 
and delivered him up to the magilfrates [b],. As 
his guilt was ^manifeh, his execution was inftan- - 
taneous, and allorded from the windows of the^ 
palace another fpcftacle that gratified the refentment 
of the enraged multitude. His nephew Renato, who 
fufiered at the fame lime, excited in fome degree 
the commiferatioii of the fpe(Jlators, Devoted to 
his ftudies, and averfe to popular commotions, he 
had refufed to be an a£lor in the confpiracy, and 
his filence was his only crime. TJie body of Giacopo 
had been interred in the church of Santa Croce, 
and to this circumhance the fuperfUtion of the people 
attributed an unufual and inceffant fall of rain that 
fucceeded thefe difturbances. Partaking in their 
prejudices, or defirous of gratifying their revenge, 
the magiftrates ordered his body to be removed 

I 

(cf; In the opinion of Politiano, the crime of the archbishop waa. 
not expiated by his death. Amongft his poems, printed in the ' 
edition ofBafil, are feveral epigrams that llrongly fpeak his unquencln^ 
^ble refentment. The following is a fpecimen: 

Salviatus raitrae fceleratus honorc fuperbit: 

Et quemquam coelo credimus effe deura? 

Scilicet haec fcelera, hoc artes meruere nefand*? 

At laqueo en pendet. Ellis io fuperi ! 

{a) Amm.. JJl Fior» v. iii. p, 119, “ E’ altro di ne venne prefa 

Mefl’er Jacopo de* Pazzi che era fuggito; e’ fu prefo in Romagna, 
che fu a di 27, e fu ifaminato, e di fubito impiccato a detta 
fineftra del palagio.’! ^frinat, op* Adimar* in nou 974 

o a 
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With on t the walls oftlie city. The following morn- 
' ing it was again torn from (he grave by a great 
multitude of cJiildem,\vho in fpite of the reflrictlons 
of decency, and the interference of foine of the 
inhabitants, after dra^sin^ it a Ion? time throush 
the ffreets, and treating it witli every degree of 
wanton opprobrium, threw it into the river Arno 
Such was the fate of a man who’ had enjoyed 
the higheft honors of the republic, and for his 
fervices to the (late had been rewarded with the 
privileges of the equeflrian rank (Z<). The reft of 
this devoted family were condemned either to im- 
prifonment or to exile (c), excepting only Guglielmo 
de' Pazzi, who, though not unfufpeTed, was firft 

(a) Quando furono all’ ufcio deill fna cafa, mcfibno il capeftro' 
nella campanella deil’ ulcio, e lo tirarono su, diccndo, picchia Cufcio, 
JLanduccius ap. Adiinaf. in not. p. 4^. Politiano, who feems to 
dwell with pleafure on the excelfcs of air enraged populace, rclatcs- 
xnore particularly their infults to the lifclefs body of Jacopo. 

Machiavelli, who bore no p.artiality towards the Medici, gives 
us a more favorable idea of the charaiffer of Jacopo. “ NaiTonfi dc’ 
** fuoi alcuni vitii, tra i quali erano giuoclu e beftemmie, piii che 
** a qualunquc peiduio uomo non fi conveiTcbbe; i quali vitii corr 
“ Ic moltc elcmofnie ricompenfava; perchc a molti bifognoli, c luogh£ , 
** pii largamente fovveniva. Puofil ancora di quello "dire quelto 
•* bene, che il fabbato davanti a quella Domenica diputata a tanto 
« omicidio, per non fare 'partccipe dell’ averfa fua fortmia alcan' 

• “ altro, tutti i fuoi debiti pago, lutlc le mercanzie* che’ egli aveva 
«’ in dogana ed in cafa, Ic quali ad altrui appartenclToro, con inara- 
“ vigliofa folleciludine a i padroni di quelle confegno.” Mac. /ib. 8. 

(c) Furono prefi Andrea di Piero de Pazzi, Giovanni, e Nicolo, 
e Galeotto e Antonio dc’ Pazzi fratelli, trovali nell’ orto' de’ Monaci 
degli Angeli. Kicolo, Giovanni, e Galeotto furono inenali nelU 
Torre di Voltcrra. Cod. Abbatits Kor, ap. Adimar. in not. p. 36, 
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fiieltered from tlie popular fury in the houfe o f ' 
Lorenzo, and was afterwards ondered to remain 
at his own villa, about twenty- five miles diftant 
from Florence. 

Alt.]ioLi(7h mod diluent fearch was made for 

o o 

the priells who had undertaken the murder of 
Lorenzo, it was not till the third day after the ^ 
attempt that they^wcre difcovered, having obtained 
a flielterin the monaftery o( the Benediiline monks. 

No fooner were they brought from the place of 
their concealment, than the populace, after cruelly 
, mutilating them, put them to death; and with v 
difficulty were prevented from flaughrering the * 
monks themfclves (/ 2 ). Monteficco, who Jiad adiiered 
to the caufe of tlie Oonfpiracors, althougli he had 
refufed to be the afiive inflrumcnt of their projedl, 
was taken a few days afterwards, as he was endea- 
vouring to fave himfelf by flight, and beheaded, . 
having hrfl made a full confeffion of all the circum- 

O 

fiances attending the confpiracy, by which it 
appeared tliat the pope was privy in» the whole 
tranfa6iion [b). The punillimenc of Bernardo Ban- 

* I 

(<3f) PoL Conj. PaS. Comment* in App, 

(6) Monteficcus in ipla fuga coniprchcnfus, poflquam omnia uti 
geftaerant, iic non folum confilia, fed etiam didta pontificis, &: comitis 
Hieronyrai de tota conjuratione apcrniirct,' refle fufpenditur. Fabr, 
in vita JLaur. v, i. p» 6g. But Adimari had before produced docu- 
ments from the libraries of Florence, which show that Monteficco' 
fvas decapitated, ** A. di i. maggio venne prefo JM. Gio. Bat. da 
« Montefecco, e a di 4. di detio mefe, gli fu tagiiato la tefla al 
** palazzo del podclla.” Bibl. Abbot. Flor. Cod. No. 67. ap. Adimar* 

** F’u tagiiato il capo fulla porta del podeHa, a Gio Battifta da Mon- , 

^ (efecco.” In not, adlib, cui titulus, II Priorifta, ap. idem, * 
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dini was longer delayed. He had fafely pafTed the 
bounds of Italy, and had taken refuge at length iii 
Conffanrinople ; but the Sultan Mahomet bein‘» 
apprizefi of his crime, ordered him to he feizecl 
and ftfiit in chains to Florence, at the fame time 
alledging as the motive of his conduct, the refpe^l 
wlnrh lie had for the charadler of Lorenzo de* 
Medici. He arrived in the month of December ia 
tlie enlnirig year, and met with the due reward of 
fiis ireachery. An embalfy was fent from Florence 
to renini thanks to the fultan in the name of the 
ri"p'jl)lic ( a ). 

J hronghout tlie whole of this juft but dreadful 
rctrihnnon, Lon.^nzo had exerted all his influence 
to rrlti diu the indignation of the populace, and to 
prevent the further elhifion of blood. Soon after 
the af.rempt upon his life, an immenfe multitude 
furrounded hi? houfe, and not being convinced of . 
his feilety, demanded to fee him (6), He feizedthe 

(<7) “ Bernardo di Bandino Bandini ne venue prefo da Conftanti- 
“ nopoli, a di 14 Dicembcr 1479, ® difaminato che fu al Bargello, 

“ fu impiccato alle fineltre di detto Bargcllo, allato alia Doana, a 
“ di 29 Diccuibre 1479, pochi diftettc.’’ Strinatus ap. Adimarm 
in notis ad ConJ. Pcdl. Comment, p. 56, Adiniari, on the authority 
of the Chronicle of Carlo a Fiorentiola, attributes the feizure of Baiidin2 
to the orders of the fultan Bajazet, but the capture of Bandini took 
place in the reign of his predecefl'or Mahomet II. whofe death did not 
happen till the year 1461, Murat, Ann, v, ix. p, 537. Sagrado, 
Alem. JJlor, dd Monarchi Otiomani, p, 95, Ed Ven, 1688. 

( 5 ) ** Jam ante Laurentianas aedes, populus ingens de illius falute 
** follicitus convenerat, quibus ut animum confirmaret, qnum fe e 

Je^eiiris vuluoratuin ^oideip, fed aUoqui iacolumem oAeudHfet^ 
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opportunity which their affeiiion aHbrded, and 
notwithftanding his wound, endeavoured by a 
pathetic and forcible addrefs to moderate the 
violence of their refentment. He entreated that they 
would refign to the magillrates the talk of afcertaiii- 
ing and of punifliing the guilty, left the innocent 
Ihould be incaiitioufly involved in dellriiflion (a). 
His appearance and his admonitions had a power- 
ful and inftantaneous elTebl. With one voice 
the people devoted themfelves to the fupport of 
his caufe, and befought him to take all polTible 
precautions for his fafety, as upon that depended 
the hopes and welfare of tlie republic. However 
Lorenzo might be gratified witli thefe proofs of 
the afleflion of his fellow-citizens, he could not 
but lament that inconfiderate zeal which was fo 
likely to impel them to a culpable excels. Turning 
tofomeof the Florentine nobility by whom he was 
attended, he declared that he felt more anxiety from 
the intemperate acclamations of his friend?, than he 
had experienced even from his own difafters (/>). 

The general forrow for the lofs of Giuliano was 
ftrongly marked. On the fourth day after his 
death his obfcquies were performed, vvitli great 
masnihcence, in the church of S. Lorenzo. It 
appeared that he had received from the daggers 
of Bandini and Francefco ‘‘de’Pazzt no lefs than 

tanto plaufu, tantifque acclamationibus excoptus eft, ut exprimi 
non pollit.’* Valor, in vita, p, s 5 , 

(a) Amm. Ijl. v. iii. />. 118. 

(i) Valor, in- vita Lour, p. zj. 
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nineteen wounc^s (<7). Many of the Florentine youth 
chinged tlieir dref’s in tdlimony of refpe6l to his 
memory. In tlie prediledlion of the Fhmentines for 
Ginliano, liifloriaus 'nre agreed. Even Machiavelli 
allows, that he poiTcfl'^.d all the humanity and 
lihenlity that could be wiflied for in one born 
to fiidi an elevated il<tion, and tint his funeral 
^vas honored l>y the tears of his fellow-citizens [b). 
Tall of lUture— fh’oiiT in his perfon — his breafl 
prominent — Ids liinl)5 full and mufcular — dark 
eyes— a liv'd y look — an olive complexion — loofe 
bhek hair turned back from his forehead: — fuch 
is the portrait given of Ginliano by his intimate 
alf'jciate Politlano, wh.o to ihefe particulars has 
further added, that he excelleri in adive exercifes, 
in horfeiii indiip, in wrefUing, in throwing the fpear: 
tint he was habituated to third and to hunger, and 
frequently palfed a day iji voluntary ablUnence 
pollcllefl of great courage, of unHiaken fortitude, 
a friend to relijrion, an order, an admirer of 
painting, midic , and other elegant arts (c). — 
From the fame author we alfo learn, that Giuliano 
had given proofs of liis poetical talents in feveral 
pieces remarkable for tlieir drengtii of didion, and 
plenitude of thought, but of thefe no fpecimens 
now remain. Shortly after this tranfadion, Lorenzo 
received a vifit from Antonio da San Gallo, who 
informed him that the untimely death of Giuliano 

(a) Pol. Cortj. Pa&. Com, in App^ 

{b) Mac, Hijl. Ub, 8. 

(c) Pol, Coflj, Pa6f, Com, in App% 
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, had prevented his difclofing to Lorenzo a circum- 
ftaiice, with which it was now become neceffary, 
that he lliould be acquainted (« ). This was the 
birth of a fon, whom a lady of tlie family of Gorini 
had born to Ginliano about twelve months before 
his death, and whom Antonio had held over the 
baptifmal fount, where he received the. name of 
Giulio. Lorenzo immediately repaired to the place 
of the infant’s refidence, and taking him under his 
proteflion, delivered him to Antonio, with wliom 
he remained until he arrived at the feventh year, 
of his age, This concealed ofHpring of illicit love, 
to whom the kindnefs of Lorenzo fupplied the 
untimely lofs of a father, was deffined to a£l an 
important part in the affairs of Europe. The 
final extinftioii of tlie liberties of Florence 5 the 
alliance of the family of Medici with the royal 
houfe of France; the expulfion of Henry Vill, of 
England from the bofom of the Roman' church ; 
and the confequent efiabliniment of tlie do(Trines 
of the reformers in this ifland, are principally to, 
be referred to this 'illec[itimate fon of Giuliano 
de’ Medici, who, throngh various viciflitudes of 
fortune, at lengtii obtained tlis fupreme direction 

(or) “Antonio da S. Gallo ando allora a frovar Lorrn?:o, dicendo, 
“ che elTendo morto Giuliano, ci non aveva. potuto far iioto, come 
** aveva avuto da una donna do’ Gorini, fua ainica, un figlio, gia 
** un anno, quale aveva tenuto cgll a baJtefimo, e Hava al rincontro 
“ della fua cafa anlica, iiclla via di Pinti. II detto Lorenzo 1 ’ aiido 
“ a vedere, c dettolo alia cura del medefimo Antonio, dove llette 
f* fino al fettimo anno. ” 

CqcI. AOfjcU- Flor. ap. Adimar, in notis ad Conj. Pad* Com* p* 40, 
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of the Roman fee, and under the name of Clement 
VII. guided the bark of St. Peter through a fuccefhon 
of the fevereft Aonns which it has fever experien- 
ced (a). . • 

The public grief occafioned by the death of 
Giuliano was liowever mingled with, and alleviated 
by exultation for the fafety of Lorenzo. Every 
polTible metliod was devifed to brand with infamy 
the perpetrators of the deed. By a public decree, 
the name and arms of the Pazzi were ordered to 
be for ever fujrprehed. The appellations of luch 
places in the city as were derived from that family 
were directed to be clianged. All perfons contrail- 
ing marriage with the defcendants of Andrea de’ 
Pazzi were declared ammoniti^ and prohibited from 

( 

< 

(fl) M.ichiavel!i, who wrote his hiftory in the pontificate of 
Clement VII. informs us, that this pontiff was born a few months 
after the death of his fallicr, in which he has been generally followed 
by fuccceding writers. “ Riinafe di lui (Giuliano) un figliuolo, 
“ il quale dopo a pochi mefi che fu mono, nacque, e fu chiamato 
“ Giulio ; il quale fu da quella virtu 8 c fortuna ripieno, che in quefti 
“ prefeuti tempi tutto il mondo conofee.” Afcic, lib, 8. A full 
account of the political tranfailions of Clement VII. will be found in 
the Florentine hifiory of Benedetto Varchi, written under the aufpices 
of (mfmo I. grand diikc.of Florence, who granted the author accefs 
to all the archives of his family. The favor of an abfolutc fovercigii 
did not fcduce Varchi from the duty of an hiftorian, but the extreme 
freedom vviih which ’he commented upon the events which led to 
the lubjugation of his country, and animadverted on the chara£lers 
of Clement VII. and others who contributed towards it, prevented 
for nearly two centuries the publication of his work, which Firfl ap- 
peared at Cologne in 1721, in folio, and afterwards without date at 
Fcydeii, op, Pietro van der Aa, . 
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all offices and dignities in the republic («). The 
.ancient ceremony of concluding annually the facred 
fire from the church of S. Giovanni-to the houfe of 
the Pazzi was abollllied, and a new .method was 
adopted of continuing this popular fuperftition (^). 
Andrea dal Cafbigno was employed, at the public 
expenfe, to reprefent the perfons of the traitors 
oh the walls of the palace, ^ in the execution of 
which he obtained great applaufe, although the 
figures, as a mark of infamy, were fiifpcnde cl by 
the feet (c). On the other hand- the fkill of the 


(a) The defcciidunts of Andrea de’ Pazzi are thus accurately given 
by Adimari. 

Guillelniinus. 


Dorn. Petrus. 


I 


Dorn. Andreas, 

1 


Dora. Jacobus. 


AntoniuS. 


I I ‘ 

Dom.Antonius.Renatus.Andrcas.Joannes.NicoIaus. Galeotfus. Lcot 


’ Epifcop. 
Melatenfis. 


/ I 


nardus. 


•Francifcus. * Gulielmus. Joannes, 
cum Blanca Medicea. 

(5) The decree on this occafion appears arnongll Uie documents 
publishi'd by Fabroni,,and is given in the Appendix, No. XXJII. 

(a) “,L’anno iJijSbquando daUa famigiia de’ Pazzi Sc altii loro 
** adherenti & congiurati; fu morto in S. Maiia del More Giuliano 
“ tie’ Medici, e I-orenzo fuo fralello ferito,fu deliberalo dalJa Signorla, 
chc tutti quelli della congiura, fuirino, come traditori, dipinti nella 
facciata del palagio del podefti; onde ell'cndo qtiefla opera ofTerta 
i* ;id Audxca , egli, come fervitore, ed obbligato alia cafa de’ Medici 
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Florentine artifts was exerted in foothin^ the 
feelings, and gratifying the ciiriofity of the public, 
by perpetuating the remembrance of the dangers 
\vfiich Lorenzo had efcaped. By tlie afhRance of 
Andrea Verocchio, Orhni, a celebrated modeller 
in wax, formed three figures as large as the life, 
which bore tiie moft perfecd rcfcmblance of the 
j)crfon and features of Lorenzo, and which were 
})laced in different churclies of the territory of 
Florence. One of thefe reprefented him in the 
drefs ^vhich he w’ore when he received tlie w^ound, 
and as he appeared to the populace at the window 
of liis palace (a), A more lading memorial was 
devifed by Antonio Pollajiioli, who flruck a medal ' 
on this occafion. cxliibitiiig in v the ancient choir 
of the Reparata, the aflafiiiiation of Giuliano, and 
the attack made upon Lorenzo, In this medal, 
the confpirators are all reprefented naked, not . 

r 

“ I' acccUo inolto ben volontieri, e nicfTovifi, la fecc lanto bella, che 
“ fu UJio ftupore; ne fi potrebbe dire quanta arte c giudizio fi conof- 
ceva in quci perfonaggi riiraili per lo piii di naluralc, ed impiccati 
per i piedi in ftrane atlitudini, c luUe varie e belli Ilimc. La qual 
“ opera, perch^ piacque a tutta la cilta, e particolarmcnte agli 
” imendenii dclle cofe di piltura, fu cagione che da quella in poi, 

** non piu Andrea dal Caflagno, ina Andrea degli Impiccati fufle '• 
** chiamato. ” 

Vajan’y nella vita di Andrea dal Cajlagno, 

^ (a) V. Vnfariy nella vita di Andr, Verocchio» where a particular, 
account is given of thefe figures, which were “ tanlo ben fatti, che' 
rapprcfeniavano non piii uomini di cera, ma viviirnni,” one of 
them was placed in the church of the Chiariti “ dinanzi al Crucififib 
che fu miracolid^ It appears they were all rcraaiaing at the time 
Vafari wrote. 
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‘ merely for tlie piirpofe of ciifplaying the knowledge ; 

of the artifl in the human figure, in which he 
excelled all his coiitemporarles, but, as fome have 
conjeflured, as being characleriAic of the flagitiou# 
acl in which they were engaged (tzj. 

Although the body of troops deflined to fupport 
the confpirators had kept aloof from the fcene of 
a£lion, and with difficulty effefled their retreat 
. from the Florentine dominions (^), yet Lorenzo^ 
was well aware ot the ftorm that was • gathering 
around him, and witli equal prudence arrd refolu- 
tion prepared to meet it. By. the confeffion of 
Monteficco he was fully informed of the implacable 
hatred of the pope, which was inflamed almoft to 
madnefs.by -the mifcarriage of his defigns, and the 
publicity of his treachery. Lorenzo alfo knew that . 
the king ot Naples, who was not lefs formidable 
to Italy from the ferocity and military reputation 
of his foil Alfonfo, duke of Calabi ia, than from the ( 

extent and refources of his own dominions, would 
moft probably concur witli the pope. Hiscompre-' 
henfive eye daw at one glance the extent of tlie 
danger to which lie was expofed, and lie accordingly 

(a) Vafari vita di Ant, PoUaiuoli. Fece il medeCmo alcunc 
** medaglie belliflime, e fra 1’ altre ,iii una la congiura de’ Pazzi; 

“ nella quale fono le telle di Lorenzo e Giuliano de’ Medici,- e nel 
** riverfo il choro di S. Maria del Fiore, e tutlo il csfo come palTo 

appunto.’* 

{b) “ Adfuit eodeni die e conjuratis Joannis Francifcus Tollen- 
“ tiiias ex agio Forocornelienfi, cum peditibus mille, totidemque 
“ Laurentius Tifernas ex alia parte, qui, ubi rein infeclam viderunt, 

* * t * 

magno fe periculo domura receperunt.” 

Roph, Volatcr. in Giogr, lib» ^ ‘ 
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adopted 'evei^y meafnre that miglit be likely to 
oj)pofe or to avert it. He addrelled IvimTelt to all 
the Italian flates, with flrong reprefentations of 
the conducl of the pope, and entreated them, by 
every motive wliich was likely to inliuence tliem, 
to ihow their open difapprobation of a Ipecies bf 
treachery, from which neither rank, nor talents, 
nor virtue, could afford proteflion. He adverted 
to the fatal confequences which mud ,arife to Italy 
from the fuhjngation of tlie f loreiuine republic, 
and connebfed his caufe with that of the country 
at large. In tlie fame terms he wrote to the kings 
of France and of Spain, endeavouring * to obtain 
their interference in his behalf, and to convince 
them of the injudice and criminality of his enemies, 
and of his own innocence and moderations^). I\’or 
was he negligent in the mean time in providing for 
his own defence. By every podible means he incited- 
the citizens of Florence to make' preparation for 
repelling their enemies. He procured from all 
quarters large fupplies of provifions, with every 
other requilite for fupporting an obdiriate fiege. 
The aclivity of Lorenzo infufed a fimilar fpirit 
into thofe, around him, and the hope^ of the people 
were fuppofted by the early appearance, in Mugello, 
of Giovanni Bentivoglio, the firm ally of the Medici, 
with a chofen band of foldiers, which lie led to 


I 

' (a) Louis XI. had anticipated his communication by a letter written 
to Lorenzo, immediately after the intelligence of the airafilnation had 
arrived at Paris, in which he exprclTcd the warmeft refentment agahilt 
the authors of the treachery; thefe letters are yet extant, and arc 
giyen from the documents of Falroni, in the Appendix, No. XXIV. 
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the relief of Lorenzo as foon as he was apprized of 
his danger. Moved by his reprefentations, or jealous 
of the power of the pope and of the king of Naples, 
feveral other flates of Italy warmly efpoufed the 
caufe of the Florentines. Ercole d’Efle, duke of 
Ferrara, attended in perfon with a powerful rein- 
forcement. The Venetians, although cautious in 
their determination, difplayed a manifefl partiality 
to the Florentines, and even the kings of Spain, 
and of France, tranfmitted to Lorenzo the fulled 
aflurances of their conviftion of the fe£litude of " 
his condu£f, and of their willingnefs to interpofe 
with all their authority in his behalf (^2). So favor- 
able a concurrence of circumftances gave frefli 
fpirits to the Florentines, and removed in a great 
degree the apprehenfions of the friends of the 
Medici. At this junfture Politiano addrefTed to 
Gentile d’Urbino, bilhop of Arezzo, a Latin ode, 
which is not iefs entitled to notice for its intrific ' 

I 

( a) Philip de Commines was fent hj X-ouis XT. to Florence, from 
whence he afterwards went to Milan to requeft the Milancfe to fend a 
body of foldiers to the relief of the Florentines, with which he in- 
fonns us they complied, “ tant a/ la requetc du Roi, que pour faire 
“ leur devoir;” fpcaking.of the Florentines, he further adds, “La 
“ faveur du Roi leur fait quelque chofe: mais non pas tant que j’cufle ■ 

** voulu. Car je n’avoye armee pour les aider ; mais feulcment avee 

I * 

“ mon train. Je demouray au dit lieu'de Florence uu an, ou en leurs 

territoires, &: bien traitte d’eux, & a leurs defpens, &: mieux lo^ 

“ dernier jour que Ic premier. ” Mem. de P. de Commines, lib. vi. 
c. 5. For this laft affertLou the French llatefman had fufficient reafon, 
for Ammirato informs us, that at his departure from Florence, the 
republic prefented him with fifty - five pounds weight of wrought 
filver for the ufe of table. Amm* iijif 
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merit, than asan authentic indication of the public 
opinion at die time it \vas written 

, f 

Ad OenliUm J'.pijccpum. 

Gentiles animi maxima pars mei, 

(Jlommuni nimiuin forte quidangeris? 

Qiiid euris animum lugubnbus teris, 

' Et me diferueias fimul ? 

Palfi d Igna quidem perpetuo fumus 
Liictu, qui medlls ,(hcii mlferi) faeris 
Ilium, ilium juvencm, vidimus, O iielas! 
Stratum faerilega manu! 

\ ' 

At funt attonito qux dare pecdori 
Solamcn valcant plurima, nauv fuper 
Eli, qui vel gremio creverit in tuo, 

Laurens Etrurix caput. 

Laurens quem patrix cxlicolum pater 
Tutum tcrrifica gorgone prxllitit; 

Qiiein Tufcus pariter, quem. Venctus Leo 
- Servant, Sc Draco pcrvigil. 

(5) Politiano afterwards fent this poem with the follorving aci- 
drefs to Lorenzo de’ Medici ; 

' ** Qua ode Gentilem noftrum nuper fum confolatus, eandem fjuoqnc 
** ad te miftendam Aatui, vifa eft nam niihi res, qujc non minus ad 
** tc, quam ad wm, atque ad meipfum pertirieret. Omnia collegi 
** qua? coimnunem hunc noftrum doloreni, elft minus tollcre, levare 
piocul dlibio aliqua ex parte poUint : Tu, cum tot videas tuai 
“ faluti tarn diligcnler invigilarc, potes adnioneri quam tibi ncceffe 
“ fit inagni teipfum faccrej neque tuain, hoc eft. publicam tolius 
“ (ita me dsus amet) Itali» falutein neglcdam pati. Lege vaie. * 

/ ' PoL Op. Ed. Aid. 149s. 
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Illi bcllipoiens excubat Hercules; 

Illi fatiferis militat arcubus ; 

Illi mittit equos Francia martios, . * * 
Felix Francia rcgibus. 

4 

Circumftat populus murmure difTono; 
Circumllaiit juvenem purpurci patres ; 
Caufa vincimus, 8c roborc niiliuirn ; 
/Hac fiat Juppiter, hac favet. 

OjLiare, O cum mifera quid tibi Nenia, 

Si nil proHcimus ? quin potius gravis 
AbflerilTe bono laetiti^e die 
j Audes^ nubila pectoris. 

Nam cum jam gelidos umbra reliquerit 
Artus, non dolor hanc perpetuus retro 5 
Mordaccfve trahunt follicitudines. 
Mentis, curaque pervicax. 


O Friend, whofc woes this bofom fliares, 
Why ceafelefs mourn our mutual cares? 
Ah why thy days to grief refign, 

With thy regrets recalling mine? 

Eternal o’er the atrocious deed, . ^ 

'Tis true our kindred hearts may bleed; 
When He, twin glory of our land, 

V ■ Fell by a facrilegious hand! 

But fur e, my friend, there yet remains . 
Some folace for thefe piercing pains, 
Wliilft He, once nurtur’d at thy ‘fide, 
Lorenzo lives, Etruria’s pride. 

VoL. I. , P ^ 
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Lorenzo, o’er whofc favor’d head, 

. Jove his terrific gorgoii fpread; 

Whofe fleps the lion-pair await. 

Of Florence^ .and Venetia's hate. 

^ For him his crcH: the dragon rears: 

o ' 

For him the Herculean band appears ; 

H cr martial fuccour Gallia brings ; 

Gallia that glories in her kings! 

See round the youth, the purpled band 

Of venerable fathers hand ; 

Exulting crowds around him throng 

And hail him as he moves along. 

% * . 

Strong in our caufe and in our friends. 

Our righteous brittle Jove defends; 

Thy ufclcfs forrows then rep red. 

Let joy once more dilate thy bread. 

To animate the clay-cold frame. 

No fighs (hall fan the vital flame; . 

Nor all the tears that love can died, 

Rccal to life the filent dead. 

Notwithftanding the vigor and aflivity of Lorenzo 
in preparing for the war, he was anxioufly dehrons 
of preventing, if poflible, fuch a calamity. By his 
moderation, and even kindnefs to the furviving 
relatives of the confpirators, he thought to obliterate 
the remembrance of paft diftiirbances, and to unite 
all the citizens in one common caufe. Upwards 
of one hundred perfons had already periflied, fome 
by the hands of juflice, and others by the fury of 


I an ) 
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the popnlacc (/2). Many had abfconded or concealed 
tliemfelves under apprelienfions of being charged 
widi a participation of the crime. Among the 
latter vvasAverardo Salviati, a near relation of the 
Archbifliop of Pifa. Lorenzo being informed that 
he had fecreted Jiimfelf in his houfe, requefted, by 
mediation of a common friend, an interview with 
him, and on his arrival received him with fuch 
tokens of kindnefs and benevolence as drew tears 
from all who were prefent (^). Salviati was not 
ungrateful; a defer intimacy took place between 
them, and a few years afterwards Lorenzo gave 
one of his daughters in marriage to Giacopo Salviati, 
the nephew of Averardo, whofe charader and 
accomplifliments merited fuch an honor. The 
cardinal Raffaello Riario was liberated as foon as 
the tumult had fubfided, and was fuffered to return 
to Rome (c). To RalTaello Maffei of Volterra, tlie 

(а) In fal die la citti tutta era follevata per il rutnore, furono 
fagliati a pezzi circa venti perfone della famiglia del' cardinale, ed 

altrettanti di quella del Arcivefcovo; e tra le fineftre del palagio 

* 

della Signoria e quelle del podefti furono impiccati circa feffanta 
perfone, tutti congiurati c molt’ altri malconci dalle ferite. 

Orig, e dejeend, della caja de* Med, M, S* 

( б ) Valori in vitet^ /?. 35 , 

(c) Whatever share the cardinal had in the confpiracy, he was 
by no means infcnfible of the lenity that had been shown himC In 
a letter to the pope of the loth of June 1478, fome days after he ' 
was liberated, he exprelTes the ftrongeft fenfe of his obligations to 
the Florentines, and in particular to Lorenzo de’ Medici ; he remon- 
ilrates with the pope in warm terms on the injuftice of fiibje<fling to, 
ccclefialUcal cenfures thofe peifons to whom he is indebted for his 

Pa 
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brother of Antonio, one of the priefts who had 
undertaken the alfaffination of Lorenzo, a man 
diilinguinied by his uncommon learning and in- 
d(:{atigai:)ie fpirit of refearch, Lorenzo wrote a Latin 
letter, lull of kindnd's and urbanity, which, on 
account of ,the elegance of its didion, Maffei er- 
roneoufly attributed to tlie pen of Politiano (c). 

Even tlie inrvivors of tlie Pazzi family, although 
th ey had at firh been treated with great feverity, 
were, by the interference of Lorenzo, in a fiiort 
time reftored to their former honors. The only 
public monument that remained of this tranfadron 
was tlie painting on the walls of the palace by 
Andrea dal Caflagno, which was full'ered to remain, 
long after the family of the Pazzi had been rein-, 
ftated in tiieir ancient rights and dignity, 

Ihe generofity and moderation of Lorenzo 
although they endeared him hill more to his 
fellow-citizens, had no efled upon the temper of 
Sixtus, who no fooner heard of the mifearriage 
of his defign, the death of the archbiffiop, and , 
the red ran It impofed upon the cardinal, than he 
gave a loofe to his impetuofity, and poured out 
afrainfl Lorenzo the bittered inveftives. In the 

O 

prefervaiion; and declares his refoluiion not to leave Florence until 
the lenience of excommunication iffued by Sixtus be annulled. 

f', Apj). A'o. XXV. 

(a) Mihi quoque quem Antonii fupradifVa batris mei gravis caufa,. 
fidpeclum reddere debuerat, Epiltolara humanitatis ac officii plenifii- 
iiKim Icnplit adeoque elcgantem, ut earn a Poliliaiio feriptam omnina 
p itavenm , nifi iilc poltea juraffiet Laurentii ingenio didatam, qui 
pviuCiSj h quando a curis effet vacuus, in hoc gencre cederet. 

Jiaphn Yglt, Com* Vrb*p* i53. Ed* Lu^^di i55?. 
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firft paroxifms . of his anger, he direfled that the 
property of the Medici and of all Florentine 
citizens then in Rome fliould be confifcated, and 
the Florentines themfelves imprifoned ; and had 
he not entertained apprehenfions refpeiling the 
fate' of the cardinal, it is probable that he would 
have tr.eated them with ftill greater feverity. To 
appeafe his wrath the republic difpatched to Rome, 

Donato Acciajuoli, a perfon no lefs celebrated for 
his talents and his learning, than for the credit 
with which he had performed the moft important 
embaffies and filled the highefi offices of the hate. 

This meafure, far from pacifying the pope, feemed 
to add frelh fuel to his anger. Jnfiead of attending 
to the reprefentations of the ambaflador, lie threat- 
ened to fend him as a prifoner to the caflle of 
S. Angelo, and would certainly have executed his 
purpofe, had not the legates from Venice and from 
Milan interfered in his favor, and declared that 
they lliould confider fuch a breach of the faith of 
nations, as an infult tp themfelves. TheTefcntment 
of Sixtus then burft forth through another channel. 

He attacked the Florentines with his fpiritual wea- 
pons, and anathematized not only Lorenzo do’ Me- . ^ 

dici,‘ but the gontaloniere and other .magifirates'^ 
of the republic. In the document which Sixtus 
iffued on this occafion, Lorenzo is emphatically 
Ryled the child of iniquity und the nurfeling of 
perdition. ** After bellowing fimilar epithets on the ^ ^ 

magiflfates, Sixtus proceeds to relate the manifold 
offences of Lorenzo againfl the holy fee. Adverting 
to the gentlenefs and moderation of his own cha- 
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rider, he then declares, that according to the 
example of our Saviour, he Ijad long full'ered in 
peace the infults and the injuries of his enemies, 

and that he fliould ftill have continued to exercife 

* 

his forbearance, had not Lorenzo de’ Medici, with 
tl'ie magiflrates of Florence, and their abettors, 
difcai(iing the fear of God, inflamed with fury, 
and infligated by diabolical fuggeflions,/ laid violent 
hands on ecclefiaflical perfons, proh dolor clr inau-- 
diium fcelus! hung up the archbifliop, imprifoned 
tlie cardinal, and by various means deftroyed 
and flaughtered tlieir followers. He then folemnly 
excommunicates Lorenzo, the gonfaloniere, 'and. 
' odier officers of tlie flate, and their immediate fuc- 
ceflors ; declaring them to be incapable of receiving 
or tr.inrmitting property by inheritance or will; and 
prohibiring their defeendants from enjoying any 
ecclefiaflical employment By the fame inflrument 
he fufpended the bifliops and clergy of the Florentine 
territories from the exercife of their fpiritual func- 
tions ( ^? ). • 

Whatever might have been the efteil of this 
denunciation, if direfled folely againfl the perfons 
immediately concerned in the tranfaftion to which 
the pope referred, it appears;, that in extending his 

(a) Although this piece be of confiderable length, 1 have thought 
proper to give it a place in the Appendix. Firfl, becaufe Sixtus*' 
laboring under fuch imputations, ought to be allowed to relate his 
own ftory. Secondly, becaufe this document will throw farther 
light on many of the fadls before adverted to; and laftly, becaufe it 
. .is one of thepnoft extraordinary fpecimens of prielUy arrogance ths^ 
fver iofultcd the common fenfc of mauJund, v, App, No* 
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cenfures to the dignitaries of the church who were 
not perfonally implicated in the imputed guilt, 
Sixtus had exceeded his authority; and the ex- 
afperated ecclefiaflics, availing themfelves of his 
imprudence, retorted upon the pope the anathemas 
which he had poured put againfl them. The moft 
eminent civilians of the time were confulted ori 
this occafion, many of whom afferted the nullity 
of the prohibition. By the exertions of Gentile 
d’ Urbino,' bifliop of Arezzo, a convocation was 
fummoned in the church of the Reparata, and 
Fabroni has produced from tlie archives of Florence, 
a document yet remaining in the hand-writing of 
Gentile , wiiich purports to be the refult of the 
deliberations which there took place {a). The 
profehed tendency of this piece is to criminate the 
pope as being the chief infligator of the enormities 
committed at Florence, and to exculpate Lorenzo 
de’ Medici and the Florentines from the charges 
which Sixtus had brought .againfl them; but this-' 

(a) Fabroni conjc^ures that this convocation was not held; but 
for this opinion he adduces no reafons, and other hiftorians have 
related it as a wellknown circumftance. Some doubt may perhaps 
rcniain whether the document, purporting to be the acl of the fynod, . 
was in fad adopted there ; or whctlier it was merely propofed for 
the approbation of the ali'embly; though the prefumplion is in favor 
of the former opinion. For producing a document addrefled in fuch 
contumelious terms to the head of the church, Fabroni thinks it 
ncccilary to apologize : “ Vercrer rcprehc ilionem prudentum, quod 
“ talia, mjuriofa fane Sixto pontifici ediderim, nifi hifloiici munus 

clfel relciTe omnia quae dida &. ada funt.”' Fubr. in vita L.anr^ 
c. ii. /). i36. Happily I can 1 *y thij piece before my readers tvithout 
a fimilar precaution, v. No* XXVII. 
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vindication would have loft nothing of its effeiS, 
if, in expofing the guilt of the pontiff, it had con- 
fiilted the dignity of thofe he had injured, and ex- 
hibited a more -temperate and difpallionate refuta- 
tion. How fo unmodified and daring an attack can 
be reconciled to the catholic idea of the infallibility- 
of the Iioly fee, it is not eafy to difcover. If it be 
acknowledged that the bull of Sixtus had exceeded 
all the limits of decorum, it muft alfo be allowed 
that tlie reply of ;he fynod is in this refpedl equally 
ceninmbie; nor is it in the power of language to 
convey a more copious torrent of abufe, than was | 

pfiured out upon this occafion by the Florentine | 

cl< rgy, on the fupreme direcfor of the Roman 

« I 

chincii. ■ 

Sixius did not however relax from his purpofe. 

Whiifl he l»randinied in one hand the fpiritual 
weapon , which has imj^relfed with terror the « ' 

juoiideft fovereigns of Furope, in the other he 
gialped a temporal fword, wliich he now openly, 
as he had before fccreily , aimed at the life of 
Lorenzo. At his inftigition tlie king of Naple dif- 
patciied an envoy to Florence to prevail upon the 
citizens to deliver up Lorenzo into the hands of 
his enemies, or at lead to baniih him from the 

Tufean territories. The alternative denounced to 

• 

them was the immediate vengeance^ of both the 
king and the pope. Thefe threats had not, however, 
the intended elfed, but on the contrary produced 
another inftance uf the attachment of the Florentines 
to Lorenzo. They not only refufed to comply with 
the propofition of the king, but avowed their firm 
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refolution to fuffer every extremity, rather than 
betray a man with whofe lafety and dignity thofe 
of the republic were fo neirly connected. They 
alfo directed their chancellor Bartolomeo Scala to 

% 

draw up' an hiflorical memorial ot all the proceed- 
ings of the confpiracy («) ; by which it clearly 
appeared, that throughout the whole tranfaCiion 
the confpirators had a 61 ed with the privity and 
affent of the pope (^). ' 

(a) V. -App* No. XXVIII. Several eminent fcholavs alfo teftified 
their readinefs to tranfimtto pofterity the memory of this tranfadiion. 
Even Filelfo, the ancient adverfary of the family, offered his pen t® 
Lorenzo on this occafion. v. App. No. XXIX. 

(i) As to the atrocity of the crime, and the turpitude of the 
authors of it, contemporary hiUorians are agreed. It is only in our 
own iays that an attempt has been ijiade to transfer tlie guilt from 
its perpetrators, to thofe who fuflered by it. ll;e Corjpiracy oj the 
Pazzi has afforded a fubjedi for a tragedy to a celebrated living 
author, who, in his various dramatic rvorks, has endeavoured to 
accuftom his coiintiymen to bolder fentiment, and to remove the idea, 
that the genius of the Italian language is not adapted to the purpofes 
of tragedy. It mufl however be confeffed, that in attempting to rendenr 
this tranfadlion fubfervient to the interefts of freedom, by his Congiura 
de' Pazzi, be has fallen greatly short of that cffecl which fevcral of 
his other pieces produce. The caules of this failure arc not difficult 
to difeover. In felcdling a fubjcdl for tragedy, the author may either 
derive his materials from his own fancy, or he may cliufe fom'e known 
hiftorical tranfadfion. The firft of thefe- is tlie creature of the poet, 
the fecoiid he can only avail himfclf of fo far as acknowledged hillorical 
credence allows. In the one the imagin.ition is predominantj in tJie 
other, it is fubfervient to the illuftration of truths previoufly uuderflood, 
and generally admitted. What then shall we think of a dramatic ' 
performance in which the Pazzi are the champions of liberty? in 
ivhich fuperftition is called in to the aid of truth, and Sixtus confccrates 
Oic holy weapons devoted to the flaughter of the two brothers? in 
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Lorenzo was now fully apprized of the danger 
of his fitiiation. It was fiifTiciently evident that this 
powerful league was not formed againh the Floren- 
tines, .but againft him individually; and that the 
evils of war might be avoided by a compliance 
v\'i(h the requifition of the l^ing. Under thefe cir- 
cnmftances, inllead of llieltering himfelf in the j 

affeclions of his tellow-citizens, he boldly oppofed 
liimfelf to the dancjer that threatened him, and 1 

refolved either to lall with dignity, or to render ! 

his own caufe that of the republic at large. He ] 

therefore called together about three hundred of 
the principal citizens, whom he addrelled in a 

wliich the relations of all the parties arc Confounded, and a tragic 

effect Ls attempted to be produced by a total dcrelidtion of hiftorical j 

veracity , an afTuiription of falshood for truth, of vice for virtueP In 

this tragedy Gugliclmo de’ Pazzi (tliere called Raimondi), who 

married Bianca the filler of Lorenzo, is the chief of the confpirators, 

and failing in his attempt, executes vengeance on himfelf; but 

Rlachiavelli exprefsiy biforms us, that “ Guliclmo de’ Pazzi, di 

Loienzo cognato, nellc cafe di quello, e per 1’ innocenza fua, e \ 

“ per r ajulo di Bianca fua moglie, fi falvd;” Jli/L lib. 8. Whereas i 

IVaucefco the leader of the aflaflins, and who was not related to the 
Medici, died by a halter. If we arc furprifed at fo extraordinary 
a pel verfion of incident and charadler, we are not lefs fo in perufing 
the remarks with which tlie author has accompanied his tragedy, in 
which he avows an opinion, that Lorenzo would be too infiguificant 
even to be the objeci of a confpiracy, if he had not lent him a fidUtious 
importance ! > It is to be hoped that the better information, or the 
riper judgment of this feeling author, will induce him to form a more . 
juft cllimalion of the charadler of a man, whofc name is the chief 
honor of his country; and to adopt the converfe of the aflertion with 
which he concludes his remarks on this tragedy, “ che per nclIUna 
** cofa del mondo non vorebbe 1’ aver fatta. ” 

Trag, (kl ContQ Vittorio Alfieri, voL iy^J^aris* ap* Didot, 17 t 
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ftriking and energetic harangue, at the clofe of 
which he earneftly hefought them, that as the public 
tranquillity could not be preferved by other means, 
nor a treaty efledted with their enemies unlefs it 
was fealed with his blood, they would no longer 
hefitate to comply with the terms propofed , nor 
fuil’er their attention to the fafety of an individual 
to bring deAru61ion upon the ftate. VVJien Lorenzo 
had concluded, Giacopo de’ Alcxandri, with the 
concurrence of every perfon prelent, declared it 
to be the unanimous refolution of tlie alfembly to 
defend his life at the hazard of, their own (a). 

All was now prepared for war, the approaching, 
horrors of which were increafed by the appearance 
of the plague at Florence. In this emergency, 
Lorenzo thoufrht it advifable to 'fend his wife and 

o 

children to Pifloia. “ I now remove from you,’’ 
faid he to the citizens, “ thefe objects of myaffec- 
“ tion, whom 1 would, if necelfary, willingly 
devote for your welfare; that whatever may be 
the refult of this conteli, the refentment of my 
enemies may be appeafed with rny blood only.” 
Though the duke of Calabria and the count of 
Urbino were efleemed the moft formidable com- 
manders of Italy , the Florentines could boaft of 
men of great eminence and experience in the 
military art'; but the fupreme command was iii- 
truhed to Frcole d’Efte, duke of Ferrara. The 
enemy were now approaching towards i'lorence, 
and marked their way with devaflation. After 

(ff) Mac, Hiji, lib, 8. Amm, v, ui. p, isi3, JTabr, in vita, v, i,p^ 8/, 
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pofTefllng themfelves of Several fmaller places, they 
at lencitii befieged Arezzo, but on the approach 
of the Florentine troops they prepared for an 
engagement. Notwitliflanding the inferiority of the I 

laiter in the reputation of tlieir generals, and in the 
number of their foldiers, they pofTeffed fuch ad- 
vantages as it was fuppofed would , in cafe of a 
general encra^ement, have enfured their fuccefs. 

The citizens of Arezzo by a vigorous defence had 
damped the fpirit of the Papal and Neapolitan ! 

trooj^s, who experienced alfo a fcarcity of pro- 
vifiuns, and were very difadvantageoufly ported; 
but after the two armies had regarded each other - 
for fome time witli mutual apprehenfions, a truce 
was propofed by the duke of Urbind, which was 
acceded to by the duke of Ferrara, to the great 
diffacisfaflion of the Florentines, who conceived 
that their general had betrayed their caufe. The 
two armies retired in their winter quarters; and 
the Florentines found themfelves incumbered with 
great and increafing expenfe ^ without being re- ] 

lieved from their fears (<z). j 

This feafon, however, afforded Lorenzo another 
opportunity of trying the refult of further negotia- . 
tion; but whilrt he endeavoured on the one hand 
to reconcile himfelf to the pope, on^ the other A 

hand, he made preparation to meet his enemies, 
in cafe his negotiations fhould prove unfuccefsful. 

From. the connexion between his family and that 
of Sforza, he had promifed himfelf powerful fup- 
port from Milan, but the difagreement between 

(a) Mac, IJifi, lib, 8, 
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the diichefs and Lodovico Sforza, which terminated 
in the latter alTuming the regency during the 
minority of the young duke, in a great degree ^ ' 
difappointed his hopes. The 'Venetians had lent 
Bernardo Bembo , the father of the celebrated 
Pietro Bembo (a), as their ambaffador to Florence, 
and profefl'ed themfelves inimical to the proceed- 
ings of the pope and the king. They did not 
however yet think proper to engage in the war; 
but with that fpecies of policy by which they 
were always diftinguiUied, looked on for the,piir- 
pofe of taking advantage of any opportunity of 
aggrandizing themfelves af the expenfe of their 
neighbours. In the courfe of the winter, dilierent 
envoys arrived at Horence from the emperor and 
the' kings of France and Bohemia, who repeated to 
Lorenzo their affurances of attachment and fiipport, 
at the fame time advifing him once more to attempt 
a reconciliation with the pope, under the fanflion 
of their names and influence. A#deputation con- 
filting of feveral of the mofl refpeClable citizens of 
Florence was accordingly fent to Rome; but Sixtus 

(a) On^this occafion Bernardo was accompanied by his fon, then 
only nine years of age. He remained tiiere about two years, and to’ 
this circumftance his hiftorian, Gafa, attributes the proficiency he 
made in the Italian tongue, of which he was deAincd to be one of 
the brighteft ornaments. “ Nec vero patris confilium filii fcfeliit 

induftria: Cc enim excitatum puerile Benibi ingenium Florentiae eft, 

“ lie tenerae pueri aures, animiifque, -puro ac dulci illo Etrufeorura 
** fermone imbutus, ut jam inde a prima adolefcentia, multa cum 
“ Latinc, turn vero Tufee, a fe feripta ediderit, quibtis nihil hominum 

auribus politius, nihil omnino elegantius autfuavius accidcre polTit.”. 

Joh* Cafa in vita in 0 ^* Cas* Vf ir. p* 46. £d. Ven* 1728. 
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fiill remaiiierl inflexible, and paid no more regard 
to the recommendations of the Kr.ropean fover^ians, 
thin he had before dojte to th.e entreaties and re- 
nionflrances of Lorenzo liinifeif. 

I 

In order to tefUfy to the king of France the 
fenfe which they entertained of his in^erpofition, 
the Florentines difpatched Donato Acciajnoli as their 
ambaffador to Paris. Shortly after his departure, 

Intel lictcnce was received at Florence of liis death, i 

which happe’ied at Milan as he was piirTuing his 
journey. This circumflance was a fubjeft of the | 

fincerefl grief to the Florentines, who well knew j 

how to appreciate the virtues of their fellow-citizens, ; 

and omitted no opportunity of inciting the patrio- j 

tifm of the living, by the honors they bellowed ! 

on the memory of the dead. A fumptuous funeral 
was decreed to his remains;. Lorenzo de’ Medici 
and three other eminent citizens were appointed 
curators of his chi Idem, who were declared to 
be exempt from the payment of taxes, . and the 
daughters had confiderable portions alligned them 
from the public treafury (<z). 

Befides the duke of Ferrara, the Florentines had, 
during the cotirfe of the winter, prevailed upon 
feveral other experienced commanders, amongfl 
whom were Roberto Malatefla, Conflantino Sforza, 
and Rodolfo Gonzaga, to efpoufe their caufe The 
Rates of Venice alfo at length fent a reinforcement 
micler the command of Carlo Montone and Deifebo 
d’Anguillari ; by thefe powerful fuccours the Floren- 
tines found themfelves enabled to take the field in 

(a) Amm, JJl, i'. iii. p. ia6. 
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^ the enfuing fpring with great expedations of fuccefs. 

^ Emboldened by this fupport they determined to 

carry on a war not merely defenfive. Their troops 
were divided into two bodies, one of which was 
' defined to make an irruption into the territories 

of the pope, and the other to oppofe the duke of 
Calabria. At the approach of Montone, who intend- 
ed to attack Perugia, the troops of the pope made 
a precipitate retreat; but the unexpeded death 
of that commander relieved them in fome degree 
from their fears, and they at length ventured to 
oppofe the further progrefs of the Florentines. The 
two armies met near the lake of Perugia, the ancient 
Thrafymenus, rendered remarkable by the defeat 
which the Romans experienced there from the 
arms of Hannibal. Struck with the fimiliarity of 
their fituation, a fentiment of terror pervaded the 
papal troops, who were foon repulfed, and obliged 
to quit the field with confiderable lofs, whiJfl the 
fuccefsful army proceeded to inveft Perugia. The 
other divifion of the Florentine troops was not 
equally fuccefsful. The mercenary views of the 
different commanders, who preferred plundet'^to 
vidory, defeated the hopes which the Florentines 
had juftly formed of their fuccefs. A difagreement 
took place among the leaders, in confequence of * 
which the duke o^ Ferrara, with his own immediate 
followers, retired from the fervice of the republic. 
Availing himfelf of this opportunity, the duke of 
Calabria made an inftantaneous attack uppn ■ the 
Florentines, who having loft all confidence in their 
commanders, pufillanimoufly deferted their ftand- 
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anls, and confulted their fafety by a fliameful flight. 
The conflernation occafioned at Florence by this 
difafler is fcarcely to be del'cribed, as it was fiip- 
pofeJ that the duke of Calabria would immediately 
proceed to the attack of the city; and this diltrefs 
was heightened by the ravages of the plague,, and 
by impending famine. Happily, however, the 
apprehenfions of the Florentines on this occafioii 
were not wholly realized. Inflead of proceeding 
towards Florence, the duke rather chofe to employ 
himTelf in plundering the furrounding country. 
The capture of the town of Colle, which made an 
obflinate refiflance, and of fome adjacent places 
of lefs importance, engaged his attention till the 
detachment that had been fent to the attack of 
Perugia, having fuddenly raifed the fiege, returned 
towards Florence, and alleviated the fears of the 
citizens. An iinexpefled propofition made by the 
duke of Calabria for a truce of three months, was 
cli eerKilly affented to by the Florentines, who thus 
once more obtained a temporary relief from a ftate 
of anxiety and a profufion of expenfe , which 
were become equally infupportable (n). 

But although by this ceflation of hoflilities the 
tranquillity of the, city was for a time refloted, tlje 
fituation of Lorenzo de’ Medici was in the highefl 
degree critical and alarming. He had vyitndfed the 
terrors of the populace on the approach of the 
l>Jeapolitan army, and although he lutd great con- 
fidence in the aff'edion of tlie citizens, as the 
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(a) Mac, Hijl, lib. 8 . Amm. v. iii, 14511 
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war ^vas avowedly, waged againft him as an indi- 
vidual, ’ and might at any time be concluded by 
delivering him up tp his enemies, he knew enough 
of human nature to be convinced that he had juft 
grounds to dread the. event. The rifing difcontents 
^ and murmurs of people increafed his fufpicion j * 
even the truce was unfavorable to him, as it gave 
the Florentines an opportunity of eftimating the' 
injuries they had fuftaincd by Hie war, which, like 
wounds received by an individual in the krdor of 
^ aflion, were not fully felt till the heat of the conteft 
'had fubfided (a). Complaints began to be heard 
Sthat the public treafure was exhaufted, and the 
commerce of the city ruined, whilft the citizens 
were burdened with oppreflive taxes. Infinuationa 
of a more perfonal nature were not always fup- 
prefled ; and Lorenzo had the mortification of being ; 
told, that fufficient blood had been already fhed, 
and that it would be expedient for him rather to 
devife fome means of efFe£ling a peace than of 
making further preparations for the war (^). Under , 
tliefe pircumftances Lorenzo refolyed to adopt • 
fome meafure which fhould effeilually clofe the 
conteft, although with the hazard of. his life. In 
' deliberating on the mode of accomplifliing his 
purpofe, his genius fuggefted to him one of thofe. 
bold expedients, which only great minds can con- 
ceive and execute. He refolvcd fecretly to quit 
the city of Florence, to proceed immediately to 
Naples, and to place himfelf in the hands of 

(a) Mac* Hijl* lib, 8, . . 

(b) Fabr, in ritd JLffur* v» i* p* lOQ* 

Voi.. 1. Q 
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Ferdinand, Iiis avowed enemy, determined either 
to convince him of the injiiAice and impolicy of 
his condufl, and thereby induce -him to agree to 
a feparate peace, or to devote hiinfelf to the pre- 
fervarion of his country. 

In the commencement of the month of December 
1479, Lorenzo accordingly left the city, without 
having communicated his intentions to his fellow- 
citizens, and proce?ded to San Miniato, a town 
in the Florentine ftate, whence he addrefled a 
' letter to the magiflrates of Florence, which places 
the motives of his conduct in a very clear point 
of view (fl). 

Lorenzo de Medici to the Slates of Florence, 

If I did not explain to you, before I left Flo- 
^ rence , the caufe of my departure, it was not 
“ from want of refpe^l, but becaufe I thought, 
that in the dangerou^ circumft^nces in which our 
** city is placed, it was more.necefTary to adl than 
to deliberate. It feems to me that peace is become 
indifpenfable to us; and as all other means of 
^ obtaining it have proved ineile£lual, I have rather 
“ chofen to' incur fome degree of danger myfelf, 

(a) It is fomcwhat furprifing that this letter, fo explicitly flating 
the purpofe of Lorenzo, should have efcaped the attention of Fabromi; 
who has, however, favored us with the oration of Lorenzo to Ferdinand, 
on his arrival at Naples, the authority of which may perhaps be 
doubted; as well as that of Lorenzo to the' magiflrates of Florence 
before his departure for Naples, attributed to him by Amrairato. 1 JI„ 
V. iii. p, 143. The efforts of imagination should not be fubftituted 
for the documents of hiftory. This. letter is published iu the JLittir^k 
di Frincipi, ¥, L p, 3* i5$x, ‘ 
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“ than to fiiffer the city to continue longer under 
^ its prefent difficulties ; I therefore mean, with 
^ your permiflion, to proceed direflly to Naples; 
conceiving that as I am theperfon chiefly aimed 
at by our enemies, I may, by delivering myfelf 
into their hands, perhaps he the means of reftoring 
peace to my fellow-citizens. Of thefetvvo things, 
one mufl be taken for, granted; either the king 
of Naples,, as he has often alferted, and as fome 
have believed, is friendly to the Florentine ftate, • 
^ and aims, even by tliefe hoftile proceedings, 

“ rather to render us a feiirice, than to deprive 
us of our liberties; or he wilhes to* efTeft the 
“ ruin of the republic. If he be favorably difpofed^^ 
towards us, there is no better method of putting 
Iris intention to the teft, than by placing myfelf 
freely in His hands, and this I will venture to 
fay is the only mode of obtaining an honorable 
peace. If, on the other hand, the views of the 
king extend to the fubverQon of our liberties, 
vve fiiall at leaf! be fpeedily apprized oY his in- 
tenlions ; and this knowledge will be more cheaply 
^ obtained by the ruin of one, than of all.- 1 ana 
contented to take upon myfelf this rifquc, be-' 

« caufe, as I am theperfon principally fought after, 

1 fhall be a better teR of the king’s intentions; 

« it being pofTible that my deflruction 'is all that 
** is aimed at; and again, as 1-have had more honor 
^ and confideration amongft you than my merits 
‘‘ could claim, and perhaps more than Jiave in our 
** days been bellowed on any private citizen, I - 
^ conceive myfelf more particularly bound thajR 
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any other perfon to promote the intereft of my 
« country, even with the facrifice of my life. With 
^ this full intention 1 now go; and perhaps it may 
** be the will of God, that as this war was begun in the 
blood of my brother, and of myfelf, it may now 
by my means be concluded. All that I defire 
** is , that my life and my death , my profperity 
and my misfortunes, may contribute towards the 
welfare of my native place. Should the refult be 
‘‘ anfwerable to my willies, 1 fliall rejoice in having 
obtained peace to my country, and fecurity to 
“ myfelf. Should it prove oilierwife, my .misfor- 
“ tunes will be alleviated by the idea that they 
“ were requifite for my country’s welfare; for if 
“ our adverfaries aim only at my deftriiflion, L 
“ fliall be in their power; and if their views extend 
“ further, they will then be fully underflood. In 
“ the latter cafe, 1 doubt not that all my fellow- 
“ citizens will unite in defending their liberties to 
“ the lafl extremity, and I.trufl with the fame 
“ fuccefs as, by the favor of God , our anceflors 
“ have heretofore done. Thefe are the fentiments 
“ with which 1 fliall proceed; entreating heaven 
“ that 1 may be enabled oh this occafion to perform 
“ what every citizen ought at all times to be ready 
“ to do for his country. From ^dn Miniato, the 
“ December 1479 (fl). ” 

(a) Valori informs us, that when the letter of Lorenz® was recited 
in the fenate, not one of the afleinbly could refrain from tears. 
** Litters recitataj funt in Senatu, alTenfu vario, ita taraen, ut nemo 
** a lachrymis temperaret. Movebat onmes tanti viri defiderium, qui 
^ pro falute patrias nulUs fuis Uboribus, aut pcriculis parceret.** 

, Vat* in vitd Lour* p* 33. 
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The departure .of Lorenzo upoti fo novel and 
fo dangerouf an expedition , occafioned various 
opinions and conjectures at Florence. Thofe who 
were friendly to the Medici, or who were interefted 
in the perfonal welfare of Lorenzo, could not regard 
this meafure without great anxiety. Even thofe 
who entertained the higheft opinion of his pru- 
dence, were inclined to confider his conduCt in 
this inftance as rafli and inconfiderate, and as having 
refulted rather from the impulfe of the moment, 
than from that mature deliberation which generally 
preceded his determinations (a). They remembered 
the fate of Giacopo Piccinini, who with more claims 
on the favor of Ferdinand than Lorenzo could 
pretend to, had, on a vifit to him at Naples, in 
violation of all the laws of honor and hofpitality, 
) been thrown into a dungeon, and foon afterwards 
fecretly murdered (6). Thofe who entertained better 
hopes; founded them on a conjeClure that Lorenzo 

had previoufly obtained an> affurance from Fer- 

.) . 

(а) Murat, Ann, v, ix. p, 533. . 

(б) Piccinini was one of the moft eminent Condottieri oi his time, 
and by his Valor had acquired the abfolute fovcrcignty of fereral 
towns in Italy, and raifed himfelf to fuch coiifidcration as to obtain 
in marriage Drufiana, one of the daughters of the great Francefco 
Sforza duke of Milan. Soon after his marriage he was invited by 
Ferdinand, who had fome fccret caufe of enmity againft him, to pafs 
a short time at Naples, whither he went, accompanied by his new 
bride, and fell an c«ify vidlim to the treachery of Ferdinand; who, 
not being able to alledge any plaufible reafon for this atrocious a£l, 
endeavoured to propagate a report that Piccinini had broken his neck 
by a fall from the windoty of the place of his confinement, 

e. Murat, Ann. v, ix. p, 493 , 
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dinand of a welcome reception, and a fafe return; 
which afTurance was fuppofed to be fan£lioned by 
the other dates of Italy. In proportion as his friends 
were alarmed at the dangers that threatened him, 
thofe who feared or who envied the authority which 
he had obtained in Florence rejoiced in the pro- 
bability of his deflriK^iion, and by affefling on all 
occafions to exprefs their appreheiihons of his ruin, 
and of' a confequent change of government in 
Florence, endeavoured as far as in their power to 
prepare the way for thofe events (a). 

From San Miniato, Lorenzo went to Pifa, where 
he received from the rnagihrates of Florence their 
unlimited authority to enter into fiich conditions 
with the king as he might think abvifable (^). 
Thence he embarked for iMaples; and on his arrival 
there was furpyfcd, but certainly not difpleafed, to 
find tha?the king had information of his approacli, 
and had directed the commanders of his gallies to 
receive him with due honor. This token of refpe£l 
was cofirmed by the prefence of the king’s fon 
Feclerigo, and his grandfon Ferdinand, who met 
Loreuzo' on his landing, and conduced him to the 
prefence of the king ( c). The JNeapolitans teflified 
their eagernefs. to fee a man who had been the 

(a) Mac* IJi, lib, 8. ' • . ' ’ 

(i») The inftruftions fent by the magiftracy of Florence to Lorenzo 
on this occalion were drawn up by Bartolomeo Scala, the chancellor 
of the republic, who tranfmitted them to Lorenzo, accompanied by 
a private letter, ftrongly expreflive of his anxiety for the fuccefs of 
his patron in this dangerous expedition, v, App, Nb, XXX. 

(c) Valon in vita Imut, p, 34* 
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obje6l of fuch contention, and whofe chara^ler and ‘ 
accomplidiements were the fuhje6l of General 
admiration. On liis interview with Ferdinand, 
Lorenzo omitted nothing that was likely to con- 
ciliate his efteem, and attach him to his canfe. 
Fully acquainted with the political Rate of Italy, 
and with the temper and intentions of its different • 
potentates, he demonftrated to Ferdinand the im- 
policy of feparating the interefts of the Neapolitans 

from thofe of the Florentines. He reminded him 

/ 

of the dangers which the kingdom of Naples had 
repeatedly experienced from the pretenfions of the 
holy fee, and thence adverted to the imprudence 
of contributing to the aggrandizement of the papal 
power. Nor was he filent on that flagrant breach 
of divine and human laws, which had deprived him 
of a brother, and endangered his own life; from 
which he juRly inferred, that the perpetrators of 
fuch a crime could be bound by no engagements 
but fuch as fuited their own interefl or anjbition. 
To reprefentations thus forcibly ' urged, it was 
impoflible that the king could be inattentive; and 
although he did not immediately comply with the 
wiflies of Lorenzo, yet he gave him hopes of eventual ^ 
fuccefs, and treated him with every dlfUndlion due 
to liis charaSer, exprefTing his approbation of him 
in the words of Claudian, prc^feiuia JamcMii (cv).’* 

During the abode of Lorenzo at Naples, which 
was protrafled- by the cautious hefitation of the 
king, he rendered his liberality, his tafle, and Jiis 
■urbanity, fubfervient to the promotion of his * 

(c) Val, in vita Laur, p, 34. 
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. political views, and was careful that the expefla- 
tions formed of him by the populace fliould not 
be difappointed. His wealth and his munificence 
feemed to be equally boundlefs, and were difplayed, 
amongft other inflances, in apportioning out in 
marriage, young women of the lower rank, who 
reforted to Naples from Calabria and Appulia to 
fliare his bounty (a). The pleafures which he ex- 
perienced from thus gratifying his natural difpofition 
were however counterbalanced by the anxiety of 
■ his folitary moments, when the difficulties which 
he had to encounter preffed upon his mind with 
a weight almoA irrefihible C^). The difpofition of 
Ferdinand was fevere and Unrelenting; from an 
appeal to his feelings little, was to be expefled; 
his determination could only be influenced by 
motives of policy or of intere/l. The conquefla 
of his fon Alfonfo had rendered him lefs favorable 
to the views of L.orenzo ; and it was particularly 
unfortunate, that whilfl the negotiation was depen- 
ding, Alfonfo broke the flipulated truce, and gained 
advantages over the Florentine troops. The pope had 
alfo received intelligence of the arrival of Lorenzo 
at Naples, and exerted all his intereft with Ferdi- 
nand to prevail upon him either to detain Lorenzo 
there, or to fend him to Rome, on pretence of 

accorfimodating his difference with the holy fee,. 

' ■ i 

(а) Val, in p, 35. ^ , 

(б) Addebant, qui fe in die omnibus hilarem, gratumque prxbe* 

bat, eundem in no£le, quafi duas perfonas gereret, fecum ad mifcra- 
tioncm ufque lamentari folitum, nunc fuam ipHus, xrunc patriae vicoca ^ 
^oleie. Val* in vita, p, d6, / 
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and efFefling a general peace. ^ Notwithftanding 
thefe unfavorable circumftances, Lorenzo did not 
relax in the purfuit of his objeft, nor exhibit in 
public the leaft appearance of dejediion. He had 
already obtained the confidence of Carafia, count 
of Metalonica, the minifter of Ferdinand, and made 
daily progrefs in the affections of the king himfelf, 
who was at length induced ferioufly to weigh his 
propofitions, and to confider the advantages that 
might refult to himfelf and his family, by attaching 
to his intereftsa man of fuch talents and influence, 
now in the prime of life, and daily rifing in the 
public effimation. Led by thefe conliderations, 
and by the unwearied afliduities of Lorenzo, he at 

I 

length gave way to his folicitations ; and having 
once adopted a decided opinion, became as warmly 
devoted to Lorenzo, as he before had been inimical 
to him. The conditions of the treaty were accord- 
ingly agreed on (a ) ; and Lorenzo, who had arrived 
at Naples not merely an unproteCfed flranger, but 
an open enemy, left that place at the end of three 
months, in the charaCier of an ally and a friend, ' 

Having thus accomplifhed his purpofe, he inffantly 
embarked for Pifa, notwithifanding the entreaties 
. of Ferdinand, who wiflied to prolong his flay. His 

(a) Thefe conditions were, that the parties should mutually affift 

each otlier in the defence of their dominions. That the places which 

had been taken from the Florentines should be rellored at the dif- 

« * 

cr^tion of the king. That the furvivors of the Pazzi family should 
be liberated from the tower of Volterra; and that the duke of Calabria 
should receive a certain fum of money to defray the expenfes of hiS 
jeeturn. Amm» JJl* t'. iiJu 145. 
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' apology to the king for this apparent want of 

refpeft, was the defire that he had to communicate 

to his fellow-citizens, as fpeedily as pofhble, the 

happy refult of his expedition ; ,but the excufes of 

Lorenzo were urged with a levity and jocularity 

wliicli he judged moft likely to conceal his real' 

motives, and to prevent the fufpicionsof Ferdinand. 

Shortly before his departure the king prefented to 

him a beautiful horfe, and Lorenzo returned his 
* 

thanks by obferving, That the mcjfcnger of joyful 
news ought to be weil mounted. He had however 
more urgent reafons for his hafte ; every moment, 
that delayed his return gave encouragement to his 
enemies, and endangered his authority at Florence ; 
but above all, he was apprehenfive that the repeated 
remonftrances of the pope might induce the king 
to waver in his refolution, or to change his opinion. 
The event proved that his diflrufl: was not unfound- 
ed ; l.orenzo had no fooner failed from Naples, than 
a mcfTenger arrived there from Rome, with fuch 
propohtions to the king, on the part of the pope, 
as would in all probability not only have defeated 
the treaty, but liave led the way to t]ie rnin>of Lo- 
renzo de’ Medici. Such was the efTefl: which this 
communication had on the mind of the king, that 
he difpatched a letter to Lorenzo, entreating him, 
in the mofl ^'eflinglanguage, that at whatever place 
he might receive if, he would immediately return 
to Naples, where theambaffador of Sixtus was ready 
to accede to the articles of pacification. Having 
once.efcaped from tlie jaws of the lion, Lorenzo 
did not think proper a fccond time to confide in 


his clemency; and his determination was probably 
confirmed by the tenor of the letter from Ferdinand, 
which difcovers fuch an extreme degree of anxiety 
for the accomplifliment of his purpofe, as feems 
fcarcely confiflerit with an open and generous 
intention (a], , ' ' 

After touching at Leghorn, Lorenzo returned to 
Pifa, where the event of his embafl'y being known, 
he was received with the utmoft demonflrations, 
of joy. Thence he hahcned to Florence, where the 
exnitation of the populace was unbounded. Seciu'ed 
from the ftorm that had fo long threatened to burff. 
upon their heads, and reflored to tranquillity by 
tlie magnanimity of a fingle citizen, they fet no 
limits to their applanfe. All ranks of people fur- 
rounded and congratulated Lorenzo on liis return. 
H is faithful aflociate Politiano, having llruggled in 
yain to approach his patron, expreffed his-aircCtlon 
in a few' extempore flanzas, in which is given a 
lively pifture , of this interefling ‘fcene; where 
Lorenzo is reprefented as towering above his fellow- 
citizens, by his fuperior Aature, and exprelling his 
fenfe of their kindnefs by all the means in his 
power, by his fmiles, his nods, his voice, and his 
hands (Z»). 

(a) i/. App, No. XXXI. ^ " 

* * 

» 

(a) Aci Laur^nCium Mcdic^m. 

. ‘‘ O ego quam cupio reducls contingere clextrare 
“ Laurenti ! &: lasto dicere Jactus,* ave! 

** Maxima fed denfum capiunt vix atria vulgus, 

’ Tota falutantum vocibus aula fremit. 
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The reconciliation which had thus been effeiled 
between the king of Naples and the republic of 
Florence, was a caufe of vexation not only to the 
pope, but to the Venetians, who exprelTed great 
diffatisfadion that a meafure of fuch importance 
ftould have been adopted without their previous 
concurrence. In order to excufe to the pope the 
Ijtep which he had taken, Ferdinand alledged his 
apprehenfions from the Turks, who had long 
threatened a defcent upon Italy. Sixtus did not 
however relinquilli the profecution of his favorite 
object, the deftiu£lion of Lorenzo de’ Medici, in 
which he was conftantly incited to perfevere, by 
his nephew Girolamo Riario, whofe hatred to 
Lorenzo was unalterable. To no purpofe did the 
Florentines difpatch a new embafly to Rome to 
deprecate the wrath, and entreat the clemency of 
the pope. ’ Riario began to make preparations for 
renewing the war; and at his inftance the duke of 

i 

** Uiidique purpurei Medicem pia turba fenatus 
** Stat circum; cundUs celfior ipfe patet. 

*• Quid faciamP accedam? — nequeo ; — vetat invida turba 
“ Alloquai? at pavido torpet in ore fonus. 

** Afpiciam? — licet hoc, toto nam vertice fupra efl. 

Non omne officiura, turba molefta, negas. 

** Afpice fublinii quum rertice fundit honorem 
** Sidereo quantum fpargit ab ore jubar. 

. ** Quas rcducis facies, laetis quam laetus amicis! 

“ Refpnndet nutu, lumine, voce, manu. 

** Nil agimus: cupio folitam de more faluteiti 
Dicere, ic officium perfoluilTc raeum. 

r 

Ite mei verfus, Medicique haec dicite noftro, 

, « Angelus hoc mittit Politianus, ave. 

Fol- in Op, ap, Md, 
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Calabria, inftead of withdrawing his troops from 
Tul^ny, remained at Sienna; where he continued 
to exercife great authority, and to hll with appre- 
henfions the furrounding country. But while the 
affairs of Florence remained in this ftate of fufpenfe, 
a more .general alarm took place; and fpeedily 
accompliffied what the interceffions and humiliation 
of the Florentines might have failed of effe^ling. 
Mahomet IL the conqueror of Conflantinople, 
was yet living, and meditated further viftories. In 
turning his arms weftward, he firff attacked the 
iffand of Rhodes ; but being delayed and irritated 
by a vigorous defence, he determined to retrieve 
his military credit by making a defcent upon Italy, 
where he captured the important city of Otranto, 
and threatened the whole extent of that country 
with devaftatioH and flavery. ' , / 

This alarming incident roufed the adjacent Rates 
of Italy to their defence. So opportunely did it 
take place for the fafety of Lorenzo, that it has 
' given rife to an opinion that he incited and en- 
couraged it (fir). But if Mahomet had in fa£l any 
invitation upon this occafion, it was moR probably 
from the Venetians, who were Rrongly fufpefted 
of having favored his purpofe; and this fufpicion 
was afterwards Rrengthened by the reluftance which 
they fliowed to unite with the other Rates of Italy 


(«) Alhinus, p, 35, de bello Etrufco. CamiUus Portias la Con- 
giura de’ Baroni di Napoli contro il Re Ferdinando I. & Jannonim 
ap. Fahronium. v» ii. p* 8i6. alfo Swinburns 2 ravels in the Two. 
Sicilies, p» 7* , ‘ , 

'* / 
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in expelling the Turks from Otranto («). Compelled 
to attend to the defence of his own country, the 
duke of Calabria fuddenly withdrew his troops 
from Sienna, and the pope of his own motion gave 
tlie Florentines to underhand, that on a proper 
fubmiffion, hefhould now liften to terms of reconci- 
liation. Twelve of the moft refpedahle citizens 
were Tent to Rome, as a deputation in the name of 
the republic; but although the pope expfdred his 
defire tliat Lorenzo fliould be of the number, he j 

I 

wifely judged that fuch a meafuie would neither 
be confiflent with liis honor nor his i'aie'iy. Fran- 1 
cefco Soderiiii, bifliop of Volterra, made the oration ^ 
to the pope; who in his reply once more gave 
way to his anger, and, in very fevere language, ' 
reproached the Florentines with their difobedience 
to the holy fee. Having vented liis rage, he re- 
ceived their fubmiflion ; and in milder terms recon- 
ciled til cm to the church ; at tlie lame time touching 
, their backs with a wand , according to the ufual 

ceremony, and releafingthe city from his interdifl. ■ 

I 

(flf) “ Sofpettarono i Napolitani,*’ fays Muratori, ** che Maometto, , 

o pure il fuo Baffa Achmet, fod'e ftato niolfo a qucfla imprcfa dai . 

** Vencziani, per Todio grande die poriavano al Rc Ferdinando. ’* 

Murat, Ann. v. ix. p. 533. That Ferdinand 'did not fuppofe Lorenzo j 

had any share in infligating Mahomet to this cnterpnfe, is evident j 

from his fubfequent letters to him, fsveral of which yet remain. J 

Fabroni alfo preferved a letter from Lorenzo de’ Medici to Albino, | 

who attended the duke of Calabria on his expedition to Otranto, in . i 
which he exprdies hi^ flrong averfion to the Cani TureJd^ as he 
denominates the invaders, and his extreme and perhaps courtly ‘ » 

fwUcitude for the fuccefs and pcrfonal fafety of the duke. ’ 

r, App, tig, XXXir, I 
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Studies of Lorenzo de Medici — Rfe of Italian 
literal are In the fourteenth century — Ls fubfequent 
de.frradation— Revivors (fit in the Jiflecnth century — 

^ Burchiello — The three brothers of' the Pulci — . 
Writings of Bernardo Pulci — Of Jmcu Pulci — Of 
Luigi Pulci — Of Matteo Franco — Early produce 
tions of Lorenzo — Inquiry into his merits as a 
poet — Object and charafierijllcs oj poetry — Def 
cription — Talents of Lorenzo for defcriptlon — 
Poetic comparijon — In fiances of it from the writings • 
of Lorenzo — Pcrfoinjlcation of material ohjeils — 
Of the paffions and affeLiions — Comparative exceU 
lance of the ancients and moderns in the PROSO- 
POPEIA — Inflances of this figure in the writings of 
Lorenzo — Various fpecles of poetry cultivated by 
him — Origin of the Italian fonnet — Character of 
the Jonnets of Dante — Of Petrarca — Of Lorenzo 
de' Medici — Selve d’amore of Lorenzo — His 
poem of Am bra — On hawking — Moral pieces — 
Sacred poems — The Beqni — Rife of the jocofe 
Italian fatlre — Stanze GONTADINESCHE — State 
of the Italian Drama — The mufical drama — 
CaNTI CaRNASGIALESCHI—CaNZONE a HALLO—. 
Critique of Pico of Mirandula on the poems of Lorenzo 
• — Opinions of other authors on the fame fubjeCl , 
The poems of Lorenzo celebrated in the Nutricia 
of Politiano. 

The eftablifliment of peace was a blefTing ^vhich 
Lorenzo felt in common witlr the reft of his fellow- 
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citizens; bnt to him it was peculiarly grateful, as 
it left. him at liberty to attend to the profeciition 
of thofe ftudies in which he had always found his 
moft unembittered pleafures, and the fureft alle- 
viation of his cares. “ When my mind is diAurbed 
^ with the tumults of public bufinefs, ” fays he, 
writing to Ficiiio,“and my ears are ftunned with 
the clamors of turbulent citizens, how would 
^ it be polTible for me to fupport fuch contention 
unlefs I found a relaxation in fcience Nor was 
it to any particular ftudy, in exclufion of all others, 
that he addifled himfelf during his hours of leifure, 
although poetry had in his younger years a decided 
preference. “So vigorous and yet fo various was 
“ his genius, ** fays Pico of Mirandula, “ that he 
** feemed equally formed for every purfuit; but 
“ that which principally excites my wonder is, 
that when he is deeply engaged- in the affairs of 
“ the republiCj his .converfation and his thoughts 
“ fliould be turned tp fubjeds of literature as if 
** he were perfed maAer of his time (a).” Lorenzo 
was not however infenfible that, amidA his ferious 
and ' important avocations, the indulgence of a 
poetical taAe might be confidered as indicating a 
levity of difpofition inconfiAent with his.charadter. 
“ There are fome,” fays he (Z>), “ who may perhaps 
“ accufe me of having dilFipated my time in wrii»- 
“ ing and commenting upon amorous fubjedls, 

(fl) Tn Proem, ad traB. de ente cb* w/ 20 , ad Angebim PoUtianum 

i • 

in. op, Pici. Ed, Kc/ 2 . ’149®* 

(5) Commento di Lorenzo fopra cUcurd dd juoi Jonetti^ Ed, 
Aldo i554« ' 

particularly 
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^ particularly in the midft of my. mimerous and 
unavoidable^ occupatibns ; to this accufation I ^ 
^ have to reply, that I might indeed be juftly 
** condemned if nature had. endowed mankind 
with tHe power of performing, at all times, 

** thofe things which are. moft truly eflimable; huV 
“ inafniuch as this power has been conceded only 
to few, and to thofe. few, the opportunity of 

* exercifing it cannot often occur in the courfe of 
“ life, it feems to me, that confidering oUr imperfefl 
^ nature, thofe occupations ‘may be efteemcd the 
^ beft in which there is the leaft to reprove*— If 
^ the reafdns I have before given,’* he afterwards 
adds, •‘.be thought irifiilllcient for my exculpation, 
" I have only to confide in the compafRon of 

* my readers. Perfecuted as* I have been from 
my youth, fome indulgence may perhaps be al- ’ 

^ lotved me for having fought confolation in thefo 
purfuits.** In the fequel of his commentary he 
has thought it ncceffary to touch more fully on 
the peculiarity of his * fituation. “ It was my - 
intention^*' fays he, ^ iii my expofition of this 
^ fonnet (c),‘ to have related the perfecutions which. 

* 1 have undergone; but an apprehenfion that I 
^ may be thought arrogant and oftentatious, induces 

me to pafs llightly over them. In relating our 
^ own tranlaflions it is not indeed eafy to avoid 
thefe imputations. When the navigator informs 
us of the peidls which his fliip has efcaped, ho 
means rather fo give us an idea of his own 
exertions and prudence, than of the obligatioti| 

( a) ** Se tra gU altri fojpir' ff efcon di fort, “ 

‘ VoL. 1, V * R 
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“ which he owes to his good fortune, and perhaps, ' 

enhances -the danger beyond tlie ‘fa£l, in order 

“. to increafe our admiration. In the fame manner 
• • * 

phyficians frequently’ reprefent the ftate of their 
patient as more dangerous than it is*in reality,' 
“ fo that, if he happen to die, the caiife may be 
“ fnppofed to be in tlie diforder, and not in their 
“ want of fbilh and if he recover, the greater is 
“ the merit of the cure. . I lliall therefore only 
“ fay, thatr my fufferings have been very fevere, 

“ the authors of therri having been men of great 
“ antliority and talents, and. fully determined to 
“ accompliHi, by every means in their ‘power, my 
•“ total ruin. W^ilft I, on the other hand, having 
“ nothing to oppofe to ihefe formidable enemies,. 
“ but youth and inexperience, faving indeed the 
^ affiflance which 1 derived from divine goodnefs, 

“ ’was reduced to fuch an extreme of misforiune, 
that I had at the fame time to labor under the 
“ excommunication of my fpul, and the difperfion. 

of iny property, to contend with endeavours to . 
“ diveft me of my authority in . the Aate, -and to 
“ introduce, difcord into my family, and with 
“ •frequent attempts to - deprive me of my life, 

. “ infomuch that 1 fiiould have thought death itfelf 
“ a much lefs evil than thofe with which I had to 
“ combat. In this unfortunate fituation it is furely 
“ not to be wondered at, if I endeavotured to 
^ “ alleviate m^ anxiety by .turning to more agree- 
» able fubje^ls of meditation, and in celebrating 
^ “ the charms of my miflrefs fought a temporal]]^ 
^ refuge frorh my cai^. ’V 
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In taking .a refrofpe^l of the Hate of letters iii 
Italy, -it is impoiTible not; to be flriick with the 
gre^t fiiperiority which that country poffelTed over 
the reh of Europe. To. the Commedia of Dante, 

‘‘ the fonnets of Perrarca, and the Decamerone of 
‘‘.Boccaccio, three little books written for tlie pur-' 
pofes of fatire^ of gallantry, and of feminine 
^ amufemeht, we are to trace the origin of learni.ng 
“ and true tahe in modern times {d).** Whether 
Dante was Simulated to his fingular work by the 
fuccefs of his immediate predecelTors, the proven gal 
poets,' or by the example of the ancient Roman 
authors, has been doubted. The latter opinion 
feems however. to be the more probable. In his 
Inferno he had apparently the defcent of Eneas^in • 
view. “ Virgil is the guide of Dante through thefe 

“ regions of horror ( ^ ).** In the reft of his poem 

• 

. (a) Andrts, DeW Origimt progrejjl e Jlato attuale d ogni lettt- 

ratura, r. i. /?.'339. # 

(3) Lancjini confidcreJ Dante as a clofe imitator of Virgil. «* Nonne 
** h noftris Danthera , virum orani do^iina excultum, graYLTamuna 
^ -au(ftorcm habemus? qui ejus itinerij quo mundum omnern ob imif 
•• tartaris ad fupreinurn ufque ccclum peragrat, in co fibi • ilium 
** (Virgilium) duccra fkigit. In quo fummum hominLs bonumper-*' 
quirens, miro quodam ingenio unlearn iF.neida imitandam proponit; 

** lit cum.pauca omnino inde excerpers videatur, nimquara tamen fi 
diligeictius infpiciemus ab ea difeedat. ” Land. Dijput. CamaL 
Ub, 4. Ed. i5o8. r.ven the form of his hell and his purgatory;) the 
firll of which refembled the cavity of an inverted cone, the other the 
exterior of an credit* one, may perhaps be traced to the foil owing paflago 

** Turn Tartarus ipfe 

** Bis patet in procceps tantiim, tenditque fub umbras * 
^uantus Ad astheuum coeli fufpedtus olympum. ” 

Am, lib, 
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there is little refemblance to any antecedent pro- 
duclion. Compared with the /Eneid, it is a piece 
oFgrand Gothic architedure at the fide of a beautiful 
Roman temple. Dante was immediately fucceeded . 
by Boccaccio and by Petrarca, not as, imitators, 
but as oriainals in the different branches to which 

O . • 

their talents led them. Though the^^follovved Dante, 
they did not employ themfelves in cultivating the 
ground which he*«had broken up, but chafe each 
for himfelf a new and an untried field, and reaped 
a harvefl not lefs abundant. The merits’ of thefe’ 
writers have been frequently recognized and appre- 
ciated, but perhaps by no one with more, accuracy 
than by . Lorenzo himfelf. In attempting to Ihovv 
the importance and dignity of the Italian tongue, 
he juflly remarks, that the proofs of its excellence 
are to be (ought for in the writings of the three 
authors before mentioned ; “who,” fays he, “have, 
fully fhown with what facility this language may. 

** be adapted to the expreffion of every fentiment.” 

He then proceeds as follows («); “ If,we look into 
^ the Com media of Dante, we fiiall find theological 
“ and natural fubje£ls treated wijth thegreateA eafe 
“ and addrefs. We fiiall there difcover thofe three 
^ fpecies of compofition fo highly commended in 
“ oratory, the hmple, the middle Ayle, and the 
“ ffiblime, and fiiall find in per feflion, in this Angle 
“ author, thofe excellencies which -are difperfed 
“ among A the ancient Greek and Roman writers, 

“ Who can deny that the fubjeil of love has been 
“ treated by Petrarca with more conAAency and v 

(a) Com* di JLartnzoJo^Ta alguni ds' JuoiJgnitti Aid* i554. 
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• elegance than by Ovicl, Camillas, Tibullni, Pr<v 

* pertius, or any oth^iof the Latin poets? Ihe . 
profe cornpofitions of the learned and eloquent 
Boccaccio may be con:fidered,as unrivalled, not 
only on account of ’the invention which they 
difplay, but for the copioufnefs and elegance ofr 

‘‘. the flyle. . If on purfuing .the Decamerone-we 
“ attend fo the diverfity of the fubjeds, fometimes 
“ ferious .or tragical, at others • con verfant with 
^ common life, and at others humorous or ridicu-* 

“ lous; exhibiting all the perturbations incident to 
“ mankind, of affedlion and of averlion, of hope 
^ and of fear; if we confider .the great variety of 
“ the narrative, and the invention of circumflances 
“ which difplay all. the peculiarities of our nature, 
“-and all the effedls of our paflions, we may un- 
doubtedly be allowed to determine, that no ^ 
“ language is better adapted to the purpofes of 
“ expreflion ^than our own. ” 

But although the career of thefe firft reformers • 
of Italian literature was wonderfully rapid, the 
difciples they formed were few, and of ihofe none 
maintained the reputation of their mailers. Petrarca 
died in 1374, and Boccaccio in the year following.* 

The clouds that had been awhile difperfed by the 
luHrc' of their abilities, again coUefled, and involved 
the world in their gloom. A full century elapfed 
^vithout producing any literary work that can be 
ranked with the cornpofitions of thofe great men (a). 

(a) The Bella Mono of Giufto da Conti, a Roman civili^m bj 
profeifion, but a poet by inclination, who wrote in. the beginning! of 
the ^tcenth (jemury, may perhaps he exempted from this Sencf<4 
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The attempt of Piero de* Medici, in the year 144I, 
tv create a fpirit of poetical -emulation in Florence, 
while it ferves as a proof of his muni^cence, fuffi- 
ciently indicates the low- degree of eflimation in 
which this f'uidy was then held, and the infignifi- 
Vance of iis profeh’ors. If philofophy in the four- 
teeiuli century went poor and naked, in the next 
Hie had changed^ her deftiny with her filler poe- 
try a), l lie 1 Lite of pro fe compofition was equally 
wretclied. No longer - the vehicle of elegant or 
Ic.iiiied fentiment, the Italian language was con- 
fjgned over fo the ufe of tlie vulgar, corrupted by 
uegh rd, and debafed by the mixture of provincial 
dialcCis. it was only on the moh common occafions, 
or in the freediJin of epillolary intercourfe, that 
men of learning condefcended to employ their 
jiauve tniigiie ; -and even then, it appears to have 
been conlidertd as inadequate to the jjurpofe, and 
tile aniliance of the Latin language was often re- 
forted to, and intermixed with it,* in order to 
re-nder it iutell igible (i). ■ . 

cenfitrf. It confills of a feries of Tonnets in praife of the author^s 
•niiilrffs, fomc of which may contend in point of elegance with thofe 
of Pctrarca, on tlie model* of which they arc profclTcdly written. 

i 

** Benche pur,” fays Tirabofehi, not without reafon, ** xi abbia 
“ inolto di ftcniato e di /aneuido.” 

Sroria della Lett. Jtal, v. Ti. parte ii. p, 146. 

■ (o) Povera e nuda vai Filqfofia, Para. 

(b) Some authors, who have tahen too general and indiftin£V a 
/view of this fubj £1, would induce us to believe, that a continual 
improvement in Italian literature took place from the time of Pctrarca* 
till it arrived at its fummit in the fixteenth century; and have had 
i^uence enpugh to eitabiish this as a popular opinion; but to 
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The only fymptoms of improvement which had 

appeared in Italy, at. the time that Lorenzo de’ 

Medici firfl began tb cJiHinguilli himfelf by his 

writings, ■ are to be found in the produdlions of 

liurchiello, or in thofe of the three brothers of the 

family of Piilci, to fome of which we have before 

adverted. BurcJiiello, who flouriihed about the 

middle of the fifteenth century, and who'exercifed 

in Florence a profehion, in which, as he informs us, 

• • 

nothing of the cTidence of the beft Italian critics-, by whom this 
fi’igubr degradation of their language is fully attdled, it is yet capable 
of being afeertained by an appeal to fa<fis. If the rife of literature 
had been gradual during this period, fome memorials of it imift have 
remained; but from the deatli of Pctiarca to the time of Lorenzo de* 
Medici, Italy did not produce a fingle fpecimen of tliis boafted 
improvement; whilfl on the otlier hand, innumerable inftances ranain, 
both in verfe and profe, of the barbarous and degraded flyle then in 
ufc.'’ Even the celebrity of Cofmo de’ Medici, the great patron of 
letters, never gave rife to a panegyric in his native tongue that has any 
prctcnfions to the approbation of the prefent time, although there yet 
remain among the manuferipts of the Laurentian library, innumerable 
pieces in bis praife, of which the twq foiinets given in the Appendij? 
(No. XXXIII.) are a fair; and perhaps will be thought a fuflicient 
fpecimen. Voltaire indeed informs us, that there was an unintcr- 
** rupted fuccefiion of Italian poets, who are all known to pofterity; 
“ that Pulci wrote after Pclrarca; , that Bojardo fucceeded Pulci; 
** whilft in the fertility of bis imagination, Ariollo furpalT^d lliem all.” 
Effai fur les mesurs, drc. v. ii. p. i63. Pulci, it is true, is the next 
author of popular eftimation that followed Petrarca, but the' period 
between them is precifely the time in queflion. The Morgante w4s 
not written till upwards of a century after the death of Petrarca. 
The errors into which many miters on this fubjed have fallen, have 
been occafioned by a want of diferimination between the progrefs of 
Italian and of claffical literature; a dinincUon which I shall hercaftci: 
have occafion to d^Telope more at large. • - 
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, • . *• ^The mufes mth the razor were at Jlrife (a),* 

•has left a great number of foiinets, ’ wliich exhibit 
no inconfiderable fhare of wit and vivacity, and 
occafionally ■ difplay a felicity of exprelFion, that 
might have done honor to better Tubje£ls thaa’ 
thole which generally employed his pen ; but it 
is to he regretted that "the excellencies *of thefe 
pieces are too often loft in their obfeurity, and 
that nltiiough we may at times perceive the vivid 
failles of imagination, it is only as we fee corufea- 
tions from a cloud by night, which leave las again 
in total dai knels. Tills oblcurity has been the caufe 
of great regret to his admirers , feveral of wliorp 
have undertaken to comment, upon and illuftrate 
his works. Crefeimbeni is of opinion, that tlieft 
extravagant produflions were intended to fatirize 

• the- abturdities of his poetical contemporaries, and 
the -folly of their admirers; but fatire too obfeure 
to be generally underftood is not likely to effe£l a 
reformation (^), 

^ (a) “ La Poejia comhatu col rafoio»^' Burch. 

(^b) Tlie fonnets of Burchiello were feveral times printed in tb« 
fifteenth century ^ generally without date. The earlicft edition is 
fuppofed to be that of Bologna, 1475. In the following century they- 
were commented by Anton Francefco Doi;i, and published at Venice, 

* 1553 ; but the commentator ftands no lefs in need of an interpretee- 
than the author. This edition is inferibed by the editor to the 
celebrated artifts Tintoretto and Romanelli, and is printed by Francefco 
IVIarcolini, in a lingular but not inelegant .type. Befides his fonnets, 
Burchiello is alfo the author of a fatire in terzd rimay in which he 
has attempted to imitate the manner of Dante. The obje£ls of his 
animadverfion are the practitioners of what are called the liberal 
profeffions ih Florence, amongft whom the phyficians have their full 

pi ridicuk, Qf Uui wkick bec9 priated, a copy . 


The Pulci were of a noble 'family of Florencov 

but feem to have declined any participation in the 

ofiices of tlie republic,, for the purpofe of devoting 

themfelves to. their ‘favorite fludies. 'That a clofe 

intimacy fubfifted between them .and the Medici, 

is apparent from many of the works of thefe 

breakers, fome of which are inferibed to their 

great patrons, and others entirely devoted to their’ 

praife. The earlieft produflion of any of this 

family is probably tlie elegy by Bernardo, to the 

memory of Cofmo de’ Medici, wliich, he has 

addiefled to Lorenzo. To his elegy on the death 

of the beautiful Simonettaj we have before alFigned 

its proper date. He afterwards tranflated the 

Lclogues- of Virgil,* which he alfo inferibed to 

Lorenzo de’ Medici (a). Bernardo is like wife the 

* • < 

is prefcTved in tlie Guddi library, now incorporated with that of the 
great duke of Florence. {Band. Cat: vol. v.-Ptut. xliv. coc/. 3 o.) 
Another tranfeript, of the fiftccnili century, is in my poflenion ; from, 
which I shall give a short extrafl in the* Appendix, whence the reader 
may be ’further enabled to judge of the Hate of Italian literature imme- 
diately previous to the time of Lorenzo de’ Medici. App. iVo. XrXXIV. 

* • 

.{a) This wai the firft attempt to tranflate the Eclogues of Virgil 

into the Italian language. From the dedication of thefe pieces, it is 
not diliicult to determine that they were tranflated about the ywar 
1470, as the author adverts to the recent death of Piero 4 e’ Medici, 
and at the time time mentions his tranflation as having been com- 
.menced in the year preceding his addrefs to, Lorenzo; that they jflfe 
not to be referred to a much later p'eriod, is evident from his con- 
gratulating Lorenzo on his knowledge of the Latin tongue, which he 
atTerts is far beyond his years. Thefe tranflations were firfl published 
in 1481, and again at Florence in 1494. Tirabofehi is miftaken in 

fuppofing that the Eclogues df Bernardo , and his verfioii of the 
* 

Bucolics, are different works, {Storia della Let. Ital. v. yi. parte ii. 
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•. author of a poem on the palTion of Chrift, wbich 
is by no means devoid of poetical merit. -It is 
preceded by a dedication to a pious min, from 
wliic’h it appears, that tlie good fifter had not only 
prelcribed this fubjeA to the poet, but that by 
her preifing inftances he had been induced to 
compleat the work, which he affirms had colt liim 
many a tear(<r/]. Jn the Laurentian library Ibme 
. other poems of this author are yet preferved, that 
have not Iiitliertp been publifhed [b). 

p. 1 / 4 *) In both thcfc editions, the works of Bernardo arc united 
with tliofe of other writers, alUiough the latter fome additional 
pieces are included. Ihe title of this edition is as follows: bucolichk 

ZnhCANTJSSIMAftlKNTK COMPOSTK DA BERNARDO PULCI FIORENTINO. 
ET DA FRANCESCO DE ARSOCIII SENESE ET DA HIERONYMO BENIVIENI 
rtORENTINO ET DA JACOPO FIORlNO DE BONINSEGNI SENESE. At 
Ihe ( iofe we read Finite Jono le quattto Boccoliche Jopra dette. 
con una elegia della morte di Cojimo* El un altra elegia della mortt ^ 
deha diva Simoncta, Ft un a/fra elegia di juiovo adginnta* Imprejpi 
in Firenze per maeflro antonio mischomini anno mcccclxxxxiiii 
a di xviii del mefe Aprile. ' . . . • 

(а) Jhis poem was pablisJied at Florence per Frfinc. Bonacnrjio, 
die '6 .Novembrisy anno 1490, in 4to. {Ha'ym. BibU Ital. p. 95. j 
But I conceive that the edition alio printed at Florence without note 
of the year, or name of the printer," and liaving at the clofe only the 

Flore nt KB impre^uniy is of earlier date* The lady to whom it 
is inferibed is Annalena dd 'Fanlni nel monajlcrio delle muratey who 
Was probably fiAcr of the author’s wife, as it appears that he married 
M lady of the family of Tanini, who, as well as her husband, was 
di/Unguished by her talents for poetry. 

(б) From tlicfe I shall give two fonnets addrefied to I.orenzo de* 
Medici, which are followed by thirty-eight others, all on the exhauftlc^s ' 
fubjc(rt of love. At what time they -were written i* uncertain, but 
from tlicir being addrelTcd to Lorenzo, we may conjediurc that lie 
Was then of manly age, before which time he had given fome fpcci- 
tticiis of his own poetical talents, App^ A’b. XXXV. 
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Of Luca Pulci,' whofe verfes on the tournament 
of Lorenzo have befofe been noticed, we have 
two^ other poems. The firfl of thefe, entitled 11 
Girijfo Calvaneo^ is an epic romance, and^Avas 
probably the firft that; appeared in Italy; it being 
certainly produced fome years prior to the Morganlt 
of Luigi •I^ulci, and to the Orlando Inrmmoraio of 
Bojardo, two pieces which have generally been 
confidered as the firft examples of this fpecies of 
poetry. In relating the wars between the Chriilians 
arid the Infidels, the author feems to have prepared 
the way for the more celebrated works on the 
fame fubjeft which foon afterwards followed [a). 

(a) II CiriJTo Calvaneot and his companion II Povero Avvechtto, 
the heroes of the poem, are the illicit oiTspring of two nnfoitunato 
ladies, who, being abandoned by their lovers, are indebted to the 
shepherd Lecore for their prefervalion. As the young Vacn'grc^v up, 
they difplay their courage in puviuing wild beafts, and their generofity 
fcn giving away the old sheplierd’s cattle and efl'r^sj in confcquchce 
of which he breaks his heart. MaJJirnay the mother of II .Ciriflf, 
then informs them of the nobility of their origin, and of the diftrefff 
she has hcrfelf fuffered; in confequence of whiclj her fon pioufly 
fwears to accomplish the death of his father, whicli-vow he accord- 
ingly fulfils. Repenting of his crime, he hafiens to Rome, obtains 
Chriftian baptifin and the remiflion of his fins. In the mean time If 
^ Povero Avveduto is carried off by Epidonifib, a pirate of Marfeilles, 
%vho flood in fear neither of God nor his faints. 

“ Egli harebbe rubata quella nave 

“ Dove Chriflo a San Pier venn^ in ajuto; 

** E fc vi fufler flato fu, le chiare 

i * 

** Tolte, e poi I’pro e I’argento fonduto; 

** E prefo in terra I’angel che dilTe ave, 

** Menato a fufta, e ne’ ferri tenuto, 

. ^ E fpogliato Giofeppe vecchiarello, . 

V Ma col bafton prima fcoll'o il mantello.’* 


-• % 
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This poem was left unfinillied by the author, 
but at the inilance of Lorenzo de’ Medici, was, 
after the death of Luca,.compleated by Bernardot 
' Giambullari (a). The Driadeo d’owore is a pa floral 
romance in ottava rima^ and is dedicated by the 
author to Lorenzo de’ Medici, for whofe particular • 
antiifement he profeffes to have written it(^). The 
•heroic epiflles of Luca Pulci do credit to their 
author. Thefe epiflles are eighteen in number, 

Affcr many adventures, II Povero Avveduto goes to the aflillance 
% 

of Tebaldo, fultan of Hgypt, who was befieged by Luigi, king qf 
Prance. The combatants on each fide are particularly deferibed. A » 
• battle takes place, after which II Povero is made a cavalier by the 
fultan, for whofe particular amufement he tilts with his newly-dif- 
covered brother Lioncito, Such is the heterogeneous mixture which 
Cojnpofcs this poem; the invention of which is not however to be 
wholly attributed to Luca. In the Gaddi librafy is a MS. anteriqr 
to his time Jby i 5 o years, entitled, by Bandini, “ Liber pauperis 
** prudentis.^' {Cat. Bibl, Laur. voL v. Pint. xliv. cod. 3 o.) From 
which it fufhciently appears, that, in this inftance, Luca is only ajp 
imitator. It is to be regretted that his judgment did not lead hint 
ffc fele£t a better model, 

{a) It was printed with the continuation of GiarabuIUri at Florence,' 
in i 535 ; and hid probably been, printed before, as.it is dedicated 
to Lorenzo de’ Medici,* the grandfon of Lorenzo the Magnificent, wha 
died in the year iSig. It there confifts of four books, of which the 
firfi only is the work of Pulci. The CirifTo Calvaneo was reprinted 
with the Gioftra of Lorenzo, and other works of Luca, by the. Giunti 
at Florence, in iSya, but the continuatipn by Giambulla»i is there 
^omitted. ^ •f 

^ (b) Printed at Florence in 1479* Bure Bibliogr, Injlmc^ 

IVo. ’3411.) I have feen two other ancient editions of this poem, 
without date ; at the clofe of one of which we read Finito il Driadeo 
per Luca Pulci ad Petitione di Jer Piero Pacini. Ilaym crroneoully 
attribute.^ this poem to Luigi Pulci, and I conceive he is i^fo mi(l*kc|| 
citing edition of 14^9. Bibl. Ital, 
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and are compofed in terza lima,' The firft Is front 
Lucretia to 'Lauro ; that is, « from the accomplilhed 
Lucretia Donati to Lorenzo de’ Medici. The others 
are founded on dilferent incidents in the ancient 
Greek and Roman hidory (n). 

' Luigi Pulci, the youngefVof thefe brothets, was 
bofn on the third day of December i43i, and 
appears from many circumftances, to haye dived 
on> terms of the utmofl fiiendfhip with Lorenzct 
de’ Medici, who in one of his poems • mentions 
him with great freedom and jocularity (^). The 
principal work of this author is the Morganlc • 
maggiore, a poem w'hich has given rife to various 
opinions and conje6lures, as to its tendency and 
its merits. Whether this poem, or the Orlando 
Innamorato of the count Bojardo’^ was firfl: written, 
has been a matter of doubt ; certain it is, that in 
■publication the Morgantc had tlie priority, having . 
been printed at Venice in 1488, after a Florentine 
edition of uncertain date, W'hilA the Orlando 
Innamorato did not appear till the year 1496(c). 

, % 

(a) Thefe cpiftles have been feveral times printed, Tirabofehi 
refers to an edition of 1481, and I have met with three others; tho ' 
firfl, Imprejfo in Firenze per fer Francefco Bo/jacorJi dr per Antonio 
di Francejeo Venetiano nelt anno mcccclxxxviii, a di xxviii (/a • 
Febraio, the ferond at Florence in i 5 i. 3 , and the lafi in iSya. 

(^) In his poem -on hawkir%, entitled La Cdbcia cai Fakorie^ 
firft published at the clofe of the prefent work. 

(c) It is evident from the following lines at the conclufion of the 
jo’em of Bojardo, that it was not finished when the French made 
i^Tuptioix into Italy, in the year 1494: 

Mentre ch’io canto, Ahimi Dio redentore, •. 

f Yeggio V ItiiUa tutU i fiamzna e ^ luocf 
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Accordingly -tiie Morgante is generally regarded 

as the prototype ot the Orlando Furlofo of. Arioflo. 

It Il ls laid that Ficino and Politiano liad 

each a iliare ia tiie compofition of this^ vvoric, 

but the poetry of Politiano is of a very different 

ch aratfter, and there is. no inflance on record that. 

* • 

Ficino .ever attempted poetical compofition («). 
The fame degree of credibility is due to the 
opinion, that Luigi Pulci.was accuflom.ed to recite 
his poem at tlie table of Lorenzo de’ Medici, about 
the year i45o(/>); for it. muft be remembered 
that Lorenzo de’ iMedici was only born in 144S. 
It may further be obferved, that although . tlie 

Per qnefti Galli, chc con gran furors 
** Vongon per rovinar non fo che luoco.” 

Bojardo Orl, Inam. Ub. 3. Canto 9 . Ed, Ven. iS.tS, 

(5) Linicfno Pitncco {Teofilo Folengi) in, liis exuavagant and 
licentious poem of Orlandinoy ridicules the idea of Politiano being 

t • , • 

Ibe author of the Morgante’. 

** Politian fu qucllo, ch’ altamenfe 

Canto del gran gigante dal bataio: 

, “ Et a Luigi Pulci fuo cUcnle 

/ • ** L’houor diii fenza feritto di notajo. 

** Pur dopo fi pentlj ma chi fi p'eiite 

“ Po’r fatto, pefta I’acqua ncl inoitajo. , 

Sia o non fia pur cotefto vero 

•* So ben, chi crede froppo, ha del liggero.” ^ 

OrlandinOy Cap, i. Ed, Ven. i55o, 

. (£) Dr, Burner's Hijlory of Mu/iCy v. av. j>, i/|, I'or this the 

learned and ingenious author has cited the authority of Crefeimbeni, 

' (ji’ol. ii. part ii.//>. 274 . Ed, Ven. wlio infonn.s us, as is 

probably the truth, that Pulci was accufloined to recite his poem in 

the manner of ancient rhapfodifts, at the table of Lorenzo de’ Medici, 

■ ijut do«s not fix this event at any paiiicu’ar period, though he aftcr-^ 
* ^ * 

Wjirds iufqnns U 5 , tbrt Luigi fiourishcd abouf the year 1450, 


. > 
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Morgantc was \vritten at tlie particular requeft of 
Lucretia, die ruotlier of Lorcnrco, it was not finiflied 
till after lier deatli, which did not. happen till the 
year 148(2 [a). Thts hngular oiTspring of the way-^ 
ward genius of Pulci lias been as immoderately 
commended by its admirers as it has been un-- 
reafonably degraded arid condemned by its oppo- 
nents; and vvhilfl fome have, not fcrupled to 'give 
it the precedence, in point of poetical merit, to 
the productions oi^Ariofto and of Taflo, others 
have decried .it as vulgar, abfurd, and profane; 
and the cenfures of the church have been promulged • 
in confirmation of the latter part of the fentence (b). 
From the folemnity 'and devotion .with which 
every canto is introduced, fome have judged that 
the author meant to give a ferious narrative; but' 
the improbability of the relation, and the burlefque 
nature of the incidents, deflroy all ideas of this 
kind. By others, this author has been accufed of 
a total want of elegance in his expreffions, and of 
harmony in his verfe ; but this work yet ranks 
as claflical in- Italian literature, and, if it be not 

(а) Morgant. Magg, Cant, jcxviii. Stan. 154, Ed. 1546. ■ 

(б) Folengi, however, ranks the poem of Pulci as canonical, with • 
'thofe oT Bojardo;. Arioflo, Franccfco Cieco, ^id himfelf; and freely 

condemns thofe of the other romances to the flames, as apocryphal. 

• “ Trabifonda, Ancroia, Spagn^ e Bovpj 

** Con I’altro refto al foco fian donate: 

^ Apocrife fon tutte; e le riprovo . • 

** Come neimighe d’ogni veritate.- 

** Bojardo, rAriofto, Pulcc, e’l Cieco, ^ • 

Autenticati fono, ed io con feco.’’ - ' . 

• Qjlvidi/i. ir 

* * ■ • 

♦ ' * 
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' . . . • 
poeiry of the higheft relifli, has a^flayoiir that is 
• yet perceptible («). 

The fonnets of Luigi. Pulci, printed with thofe 
of Mitteo Franco, have the fame capricious chara6fer 
as his other writings, and bear a reffemblance ^to 
thofe of his predecelfor Burchiello. Franco, the 
poetic correfpondent of Pulci, was a canon of 
Florence, and was by no means inferior to him 
in pungency and humor. It is to be regretted 
that thefe authors fo far e^i^eeded at times the • 
bounds of civility and decorum, that it is fcarcely' 
pofiible to fugged an exprelfion of reproach and 
refentment which is not to be found in tJieir writ- 
ings. The family name of Pulci {Pu/ex} affords ait 
ample fubjeiit for the fatirical powers of Franco . 


I < 

i i 


(a) A very jadicioiis French critic has given, the following'jufl 
and accurate charafter of this work: “ C’eft im poerne en Rime 

“ o£lave, de 28 chants, d’lin gout original. L’auteur s’y cfl mis aii 
“ defTus des regies, non pas de d -lfein, comme Vincent Gravina lui 
a fait riionneur de le croire, mats paiccqull les a eniierement 
ignorees. Fort cn repos du jugement des critiques, il a confondj 
les lieux & Ies terns, alli6 Ic comique aux Icricux, fait mourir 
** burlefqucment de la morfure d'un cancre marin au taion, Ic gcant 
fon hcros, &: cela des le 20 livre, cn forte qu'ii nVn eft plus parle 
dans les fuivans. La naivete de fa narration a couvert ^us ccs 
defauts. Les araateu^ de laidi<fiion Florentine font encore aujour- 
” d’hui leurs deliccs de.la le£fure de Morgante, fur tout quand ils 
** en peuvent rencontrer im exemplaire de Tedition dc Venice 1546 
ou i 55 o, accompagnee des explications, de Jean Pulci neveu dc 
** I’auteur.” yW. de Id Monnoye, v. Baillei; Jugem. des Sav, v. iv. 
j). 3 o. I mnft however add, that thefe explications amount to nothing 
•uore thanagloffary of a very few words, placed at the end of each canjo, 
A che credi ch’io pcnfi, o ch'io balocchi 
(^e’ Puioji le gerfoQe ftoltcj 

.His 
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His perfon is a theme equally fertile. Famine, 
fays his antagonift, was as naturally depidled 
in his countenance as if it had been the work of 
Giotto (a). He had made an eiglit days truce 
with death, which was on the point of expiring, 
when he would be fwept away to Giudecca ( the 
loweft pit of Dante), where his brother Luca 
was gone before to prepare him a place 
Luigi fupports this opprobrious conteft by telling 
his adverfary that he was marked at his birth with 
the fign of the halter, inflead of that of the crofs, 
and by a thoufand other imputations, of which 
decency*forbids a repetition (c). We are however 
informed by the editor of the aricient edition of 
thefe poems, that although for the amufement of 
their readers, thefe authors fo lavilhly abufed and 
fatirizcd each other, they continued in reality 

Perch6 de’ Pulci hai fol tre cofe tolte, 

Leggerezza, colore, e piccini occhi, ‘ . 

Ma il norae tuo e Gigi de’ Pidocchi, &c^ 

^ Son* iX. 

(a) E gia la fame in fronte al naturale • . . 

Porii dipinta, e pare opra di Giotto.- 

/ 

Son. xxxviii 

Tenuto hai con la morte, 

Otto di tricgua; hor che fofferto ha troppo, 

' Con la falcc fienaja vien di galoppa. 

Tu n’ andrai a pie zoppo, • ' 

A trovar Luca tuo, ladro di zecca, 

Che per te ferba un luogo alia Judecci. 

Son, aacxtiii 

- (c) Tu nafcefti col fegno del caprefto. 

Come in Prgncia & dice della croce^ i 

Sfru I 

Vot. I. S 

* ^ I 
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intimate friends (a); and this information is rendered 
highly probable, by their having equally fliared 
the favor of Lorenzo de* Medici, whofe authority 
would have fupprelTed the firfl indications of real 
difTenfion. The freedoms in which they indulged 
themfelves called however for the interference of 
the inquifition, and a prohibition was iffued againfl: 
the further circulation' of this work(Z>), But although 

(а) E benclii M. Mittco e Luigi in quefti loro fonetti dimonftrino 
cfTor poco amici I’uno dell’ altro, niente di manco nel fecrelo erano 
amicilfimi. Ma per dare piaccre e dilettare allri, alcuna volta ft 
inordevano &: fvilLineggiavano in tal rnodo come fe i>roprio Itati 
fufTotio nimici capitali. ' 

( б ) I have before me an edition of thefe poems, without note of 
date or place, but apparently printed about the clofe of the fifteenth 
century, and entitled, “ sonetti di missere mattheo franco et 

“ DI LUIGI PULCI JOCOSI ET FACETI CI06 DA RIDERS, ” Many of 

thefe fonnets are addrefled to Lorenzo de’ Medici, for whofe favor 
the rival poets feeni to have contended, by endeavouring to furpafs 
each other in eccentricity and feurriiity. A new edition was published 
in the year 1759, by the marchefe Filippo de’ Roffi, who informs 
us, that they were three times printed in the fifteenth century; to 
which he adds, “II S. S. tribunale dell’ inquifizione gli fulmino una 
“ giulUIRma proibizionc, che avendone fempre meritamente impedita 

la riftampa, ha talmente reft rari quefti fonetti, che da ogn’ uno 
** oramai ft cercano invano. ” If my readers.be curious to know llie 
ftyle of thefe formidable compofitions, which excited the vigilance 
of the holy tribunal, they may lake as a fpecimea the following 
fonetto of Luigi Pulci : 

LUIGI PULCI A UN SUO AMICO PER RIDERB, 

* Coftor, che fan si gran difputazione 

Dell’ anima, ond’ ell’ entri,^,-o ond’ ell’ cfca, 

O come il nocciol ft ftia nella pefca, 

Hdiino ftudiato in fu n’ im gran raellone. 


; 


I 
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the produdions of the before-mentioned authors 
difpky fome fliare of vivacity and imagination,* 
and exhibit at times a natural and eafy vein of 
poetry ; yet upon the whole they are ftrongly 
tinctured with the rufticity of the age in which 
they were produced. 

That Lorenzo de’ fftedici had begun to exercife 
his talents for ‘poetry at a very early age, there 
remains decifive proof. We have before adverted 
to his interview with Federigo'of Naples, at Pifa, 
in the year 1463. On this occafion he was requeued 
by that prince, to point out to him fuch .pieces 
of Italian^ poetry as were moft deferving of his 
attention. Lorenzo willingly complied with his' 
requeft; and lliortly afterwards fele£led a fmall 
volume, at the clofe of* which he added fome of 

Ariftotile allegano, e Platone, ^ 

E voglion ch’ella in pace requiefca 
Fra fuoni, e canti, e fannoti una trefca^ 

Che t’ewipie il capo di confufione, 

L’ Anima e fol come fi vede efpreflb 

In un pan bianco caldo un pinnocchiato^ 

- O una carbonata in un pan fefl’o. 

E chi crede altro ha il fodero in bucato, 

E que' che per 1’ un cento lianno promeffo 
Ci pagheran* di fucciole in niercalo. 

Mi dice un che v’ e ftato 
Neir altra vita, e piu non puo tornarvi 
Che appena con la fcala li pud andarvi. 

Collor credon trovarvi ;•> ' 

E’ beccafichi, e gli ortolan’ pclati, , 

E’ buon vjui do|4||^ letti fpiumacciati, 

E vmno drieto a’ E'cati. 

• ' Noi ce n’ andrein, Pandolfo, in val di buja, 

Senza fentii piii c,antarc ; Alieluja. 

S A 
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his own fonnets and canzoni, addreflin^ them to 


of his affeftion and regard (a). Hence it appears,-, 
that at the age of feventeen, Lorenzo had attempted 
different kinds of compofition, which may be con- 
fidered not only as anterior to the celebrated poem, 
of Politiano, on the Giojlra of Giuliano, which we 
have before noticed, but probably 'to any of the 
writings of the Pulci. But, however the Pulci , 

(a) This (ing’.ifar circumflance, which fo decifively afcerfains the 
early pfrioJ at which Lorenzo began to excrcifc his poetical talents, 
was fiill (iifeovered by Apoftolo Zeno, who having, in the year 174c, 
found in the poireiFion of his friend Jacopo Facciolati, at Padua, a 
manufeript coUecUon of ancient Italian poems, was, after mature - 
deliberation, induced to conjecture that they were colle<f\ed and- 
ajtangi-d by Lorenzo de’ Medici. To this fuppofition he was princi- 
pally led by the introdudory addrefs to Federigo of Aragon, in which 
the' compiler adverts to the vifit of Federigo to Pifa, in the preceding 
year, and kfterwards addrefles that prince in the following terms: 
At the cloje of the book^ {conceiving that it might afford you Jome 
f itisfa^ioru) 1 have inferted a few of viY own sonnets and canzoni* 
with the e.rpe&ationf that when yon pertife them they may recal to 
y i/r remembrance the fidelity and attachment of their author. On 
comparing the produ^Uons of the anonymous compiler, with the 
Pjesie Volgari of Lorenzo, printed by Aldo, in i354, the conje£lures 
of the critic were amply confirmed I he having there difeovered alraoft 
every poem which appeared in the manufeript-, except five pieces, 
which he conceived might probably be inferted in the Canzone a ballo^ 
of Lorenzo and Politiano; but which in fuCt he could not then afeertain 
for want of that work. I shall give the letter of Zeno on this fubjedf, 
i 1 the Appendix, No. XXXVI. I muft however obferve, that the vifit of 
Fedeiigo to Pifa was not in 1464* as mentioned by Zeno, who has 
too haftily quoted Ammirato {v. iii. but in 1466, as will 

appear by a reference to the before^citea paffage of the Florentiati 
hiilorun. ■ ^ ? • • 
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may contend with Lorenzo in priority, they fall 
greatly fhoft of him in all the effential requifites 
of a p6et; and whilft their productions bear the 
uniform charaCter of a rude and uncultivated age, 
thofe of Lorenzo de’ Medici are diftinguilhed by 
a vigor of imagination, an accuracy of judgment, 
and an elegance of ftyle, which afforded the firft 
great example of improvement,’ and entitle hirn^ 
almoA exclufively, to the honorable appellation of 
the reftorer of Italian literature. Within the courfe 
of a few years Politiano, Benivieni, and others, 
imbibed the true fpirit’of poetry, and Florence 
had once more the credit of rekindling that fpark 
which was foon to diffufe a luAre through the 
remoteA parts of Europe. 

If in order to juAify’the pretenfions of Lorenzo 
to the rank here alfigned him, it were fufficient 
merely to adduce the authority of fucceeding 
critics, this would be produflive of little difficulty: 
But to form our opinion of an author whofe 
W'orks are' yet open to examination, on that of 
others, however it may footh our indolence, or 
gratify our curiofity, cannot inform our judgment. 
It is from the writings which yet remain of 
Lorenzo de’ Medici that we are to acquire a juA 
idea of his general charaCler as a poet, and to 
determine how far they have operated in effeCling 
a reformation in the taAe of his countrymen, or 
in opening the way to fubfequent improvements. 

The great end and objeCl of poetry, anti 
confequently the proper aim of the poet, is to 
communicate to us a clear and perfet!^ ide 4 
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his propofed fubjeil. What the painter exhibits' 
to us by variety of color, by light and fhade, the 
poet expreffes in appropriate language. The former 
feizes merely the external form, and that only in 
a given attitude; the other furrounds his object, 
pierces it, and difclofes its molt hidden qualities. 
With the former it is inert and motionlels ; with 
the latter it lives and moves, it is expanded or 
comprelTed, it glares upon the imagination, or 
yanillies in air, and is as various as nature herfelf. 

The firnple defcription of natural objefts is 
perhaps to a young mind the mofl delightful fpecies 
of poetry, and was probably the firft employment of 
tlie poet. It may be compared to melody in mufic,' 
which is reliflied even by the moft uncultivated ear. 
In this department, Virgil is an exquifite mafter(a). 
Still more lively are ' the conceptions of Dante, 
hill more precife the language in which they are 
exprelfed. As we follow him, his wildelf excurfions 
take the appearance of reality. Compared with his 
vivid hues, how faint, how delicate, is the coloring 
of Petrarca ! yet the harmony of the tints almoft 
compenfates for their want of force. With accurate 
defcriptions of the face of nature the works of 
Lorenzo abound; and thefe are often heightened 
by thofe minute but flriking charafterihics, which, 
though open to all obfervers, the eye of the poet 
can alone feleft. Thus the defcription of an 

• (a) Ho VST grateful to our fenfations, how dilUndk to our imagina- 
tions, appear the . , ’ 

' ** Speluncae, vivique lacuff, ac frigida Terape 

* Mugitufque bourn, mollefque iub arborc fomni.** ‘ 


f 
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Italian winter, with which he opens his poem of 
Ambr a [a]^ is marked by feveral appropriate and 
Hriking images. 

The foliage of the olive -appears of a dark greeny 
' but is nearly white beneath. 

L’uliva- in qualche dolce piaggia aprica, 

. Sccondo il vento par or vcrde, or bianca, 

j ■ 

On fome fweet funny flope the olive grows, 

Iti hues ftill changing as the zephyr blows. 

The flight of the cranes , though frequently 
noticed in poetry, was perhaps never defcribed in 
language more pifturefque than the following, 
from the fame poem: 


Stridendo in cicl, i gru veggonfi a lunge 
L’aere ftampar di varie c belle forme; 
E I’ultima col collo ftefo aggiunge . 

Ov’ t quella dinanzi alle vane orme. 


Marking the trads of air, the clamorous cranes 
Wheel their due flight, in varied lines defcried; 
And each with out-flrctchcd neck his rank maintains. 
In marflial’d order through th’ etherial void. 


» t 

^ The following pidure from his Selve d' amore is 
alfo drawn with great truth and fimplicity: 

i 

(a) Published for the firft] time at the'clofc of the prcfeait work. 
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AI dolcc 

Lyfciar le mandre, ove nel verno giacque : ' 

E’l lieto gregge, che ballando in torma, 

Torna aU’alte montagiiq, alle frefche acque. . 

L’agnel, trottando pur la materna orma 
Segue ; ed alcun, chc pur or ora nacque 
L’amorevol paftore in braccio porla ; 

11 fido cane’ a tutti fa la fcorta, 

Sweet fpring returns; the Ihepherd from the fold 
Brings forth his flock, nor dreads the wint’ry cold; 
Delighted once again their fteps to lead 
To the green hill, clear fpring, and flowery mead. 

True to their mother’s track, the fportive young ‘ 

Trip light. The careful hind flow moves along, 

Pleafed in his arms the new-dropt lamb to bear; •• 

His dog, a faithful guard, brings up the rear. 

. In the fame poem is a defcription of the golden 
age, in which the author feems to have exerted 
all his powers, in felefling fuch images at are 
fuppofed to have been peculiar to that happy 
Hate of life. » 

But the defcription of natural objefls awakes 
in the poet’ s mind correfponding emt>tions ; as 
his heart warms his fancy expands, and he labors 
to convey a more dillinfi; or a more elevated | 

idea of the impreflions. of his own imagination, j 

Hence the origin of figures, or figurative language ; . 
in the ufe of which he aims at defcribing his 
principal fubjefl, by the qualities of fome other 
objefl more generally known, or rnore flriking in i 

its nature. ‘ Thefe figures of poetry have furnifhed 
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the philologifts of ancient and modern times with 
a great variety of minute diftinflions, but many 
of them confift rather in form than in fubllance; 
comparifon, exprefs or implied, will be found to 
be the effence of them all. 

In the employment of comparative illuflration, 
Lorenzo de’. Medici is often particularly happy, 
An» attentive obferver of the 'works of. nature, as 
well in her general appearances, as in her more 
minute operations, intimately acquainted with all 
the finer produdions of art, and accuftomed to the 
moft abflrufe fpeculations of philofophy, whatever 
occurred to his mind excited a profufion of relative 
ideas, either bearing a general refemblance to his 
immediate fubje£l, or affociated with it by fome 
peculiar circumflance. The firfl of thefe he often 
employed for the purpofe of explanation or of 
ornament in his more ferious compofitions, the 
latter with great wit and vivacity in his lighter 
produftions. At fome times one external obje£i, 
or one corporeal action, is elucidated by another; 
at other times natural phenomena are perfonified, 
and iliuftrated by fenfible images ; and inflances 
occur where abflrafl ideas and metaphyfical lenti- 
ments are brought before the mind, by a comparifon 
with, the objeils of the material world. Of the 
fimpleft mode of comparifon the following is no 
inelegant inftance: 

Quando fopra i nevofi cd alti monti, 

Apollo fpande il fuo bel lume adorno, 

Tal i crin fuoi fopra la bianca gonna^ 

Son, Ixxiii, , 


I 


( 
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O’er her white drefs her fliining trelTes flow’d ; 

Thus on the mountain heights with fnows o’erfpread, 
The beams of noon their golden luftrc flied. 

In his paftoral of Corydon, the (hepherd thus 
addreffes his fcornful miftrefs, elucidating one 
a6lioii by another : 

LafTo quanto dolor io aggio avuto, 

Qjaando fuggi da gli occhi col pie fcalzo; 

Et con quanti fofpir ho gia temuto 
Che fpine, o fere venenofe, o il balzo 

Non olfenda i tuoi piedi; io mi ritegno, 

Per te fuggo i ^ie invano, e per te gli alzo: 

' Come chi drizza ftral veloce al fegno, 

•Poi che tratt’ ha, torcendo il capo crede 
Drizzarlo, egli k. gia fuor del curvo legno. 


Ah nymph! what pangs are mine, when caiifelefs fright 
O ’er hill o’er valley wings thy giddy flight, 

Left fome fharp thorn thy heedlefs way may meet, 
Some poifonous reptile wound thy naked feet. 

Thy pains 1 feel, but deprecate in vain. 

And turn, and raife my feet, in I'ympathetic pain. 

So when the archer, with attentive glance, 

'Marks his fleet arrow wing its way aikance. 

He ftrives with tortuous ad and head afide. 

Right to ‘the mark its devious courfc to guide. 

The following fonnet affords an inftance, not 
only of the illuffration of one fenfible objed by 
another, but of the comparifon of an abftrad 
fentiment, with a beautiful natural image : 


( a6y ■ .) 


S O N E T T O. 

Oime, che belle lagrime fur quelle 
Che’l ncmbo di disio ftillando molTe! 

Quando il giufto dolor ch’el cor pcrcoflc, 

Sali poi fu neir amorofe ftelle ! 

Rigavon per la delicata pelle 

Le bianclie guancie dolcemente rolTe, 

Come chiar rio faria, che’n prato folfe, 

Fior bianchi, e rofli, le lagrime belle; 

Lie to amor ftava in Tamorofa pioggia. 

Com’ uccel dopo il fol, bramate tanto, 

Lieto riceve rugiadofe ftille (a). ’ . 

(a) Spenfer has a fimilar palTage in his Mourning Mufe ofTfieJlylis: > 

The blinded archer boy, - ' 

Like larke in showre of rain. 

Sate bathing of his wings, 

And glad the time did fpend • 

Under tliofe chryilall drops 

Which fell from her faire eyes, 

.And at their brighteft beams, 

, Him proyn’d in lovely 'wife. 

Mr, Warton in his obfervalions on the Fairy Queen (v.i. p, a 23.) 
has traced this paffage to Ariofto {Canto ii. Stanza 65.): 

Cosi a le belle lagrime le piume, 

■ Si bagna am ore, c gode al chiaro lume. ^ 

Though he thinks Spenfer’s verfes bear a llronger refcmblance to 
thofc of Nic. Archias (or the count Nicolo d’Arco, a Latin poet of*' 
the 1 6 th century) : 

Turn fuavi in pluvia nitens Cupido, > 

Infidebat, uti folet volucris, ' i 

Ramo, vere novo, ad novos tepores 
Poll folem accipere aetheris liquorcs i. 

\ Gellire Sc pluvias ore blandicndo. , « 
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Poi pUngendo in quelli occhi ov’’egli alloggia^ 
Facea del hello e dolorofo pianto, 
Vilibilmente ufeir dolce faville. 


Ah pearly drops, that pouring from thofc eyes, 
Spoke the dillolviug cloud of foft defire! 

What time cold forrow chill’d the genial fire, 

“ Struck the fair urns and bade the waters rile.’’ 
Soft down thofe cheeks, where native crirnfoti vies 
With ivory whitenefs, fee the cryllals throng; 
As fomc clear river winds its ftream along, 
Bathing the flowers of pale and purple dies. 

. * Whilft Love, rejoicing in the amorous fliower. 
Stands like fome bird, that after fultry heats 
Enjoys the drops, and {hakes his glittering wings; 
Then grafps his bolt, and confeious of his power, 
Midfl; thofe bright orbs allumes his wonted feat. 
And thro’ the lucid Ihower his living light’ning 
flings, 

% O 

t 

To examples of this kind I fliall only add 
another, in which the poet has attempted to 
explain the- myflerious intercourfe of Platonic 
affe£iion, by a familiar but fanciful comparifon; 

Delle caverne antiche 

Trahe la fiamma del fol, fervente e chiara, 

/ 

Le picciole formiche. ' ' 

Sagace alcuna e foiled ta impara, 

• E dice air altre, ov’ ha il parco villano 

Afeofo attuto un monticel di grano ; 

« / ' 

I have only to add, that as Lorenzo de’ Medici is the earlieft author 
who has availed himfelf of this beautiful idea, fo his reprefentation 
«f it has not been furj^alTed by any of thofe who have hnee adopted iu 
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Ond’ efce fuor la nera turba avara : 

Tutte di mano in mano 
Vanno e vengon dal monte ; 

Portan la cara preda in bocca, e’n mano : 
Vanno leggieri, e pronte, 

E gravi e carche ritornan di fore. 

Ferman la picciola orma 

Scontrandofi in cammino ; e mentre pofa 
L’ una, queir altra informa 
Deir aha preda; onde pin difiofa 
Alla dolce fatica ogn’or I’invita. 

Calcata e fpeffa e la via lunga, e trita; 

E fe riporton ben tutte una cofa. 

Pill cara e piii gradita 
Sempre e, quant’ elTer deve 
Cofa, fenza la qual manca la vita. 

Lo ingiufto fafcio e lieve, 

Se’l picciol animal fenz’ elTo more. 

Cosi li penfier miei 

Van piu leggieri alia mia Donna bella^ 

' Scontrando quei di lei 

Fermanfi, e Pun con I’altro allor favella. 
Dolce preda s’e ben quanto con loro, 
Parton dal caro cd immortal teforo. 

Canzy xii- 

— — - — ^ 

As from their wint’ry cells, 

The fummer’s genial warmth impela 
The bufy ants — a countlefs train. 

That with fagacious fenfe explore, 

Where provident for winter’s (lore, 

The careful ruftic hides his treafur’d grain; 
Then iiiue& forth the fable band. 
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And feizing on the fecret prize, 

From mouth to mouth, from hand to hand. 
His bufy talk each faithful infed plies. 

And often as they meet, ^ 

• m ^ ^ * 

With fcanty interval of toil. 

Their burdens they repofe awhile. 

For reft alternate renders labor fweeti 
The traveil’d path their lengthened tracks 
V betray, , “ ’ ' 

And if no varied cates they bear, 

Yet ever is the portion deaf. 

Without whofe aid the powers of life decay. 
Thus from my faithful breaft. 

The bufy meftengers of love, 

Inceflant towards my fair one’s bofom move ; 
But in their way fome gentle thought 
They meet with kind compaflRon fraught, • . 
Soft breathing from that facred ftirine, 

Where dwells a heart in unifon with mine. 
And in fweet interchange delight awhile to reft. 

I 

But the poet does not confine himfelf to the 
lively defeription of nature, or of the correfponding 
emotions of his own mind. His next attempt is 
of a bolder kind, and the inanimate objeds by 

which he is furrounded feem to pofiefs life and 
motion, confeioufnefs and reafon, to a£l and to 
fuffer. The mountains frown, the rivers murmur,* 
the woods figh, and the fable of Orpheus is revived. 

In the nfe of this figure Petrarca is inexhaufiible, 
and there are few rural objeds that have not been 
called upon to lliare his emotions ; the tendernefs 
of the lover infpires the fancy of the :^oer, he 
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addrefTes them as if they were confcious of his 
pafiion, and applauds or reproaches them as they 
are favorable or adverfe to the promotion • of it. ' 
The works of Lorenzo afford alfo frequent inffances 
of the ufe of this figure, which more than any 
other gives a£lion and fpirit to poetry. In the 
following fonnet he not only animates the violets, 
hut reprefents ,them as accounting, by a beautiful 
fi6lion, for their purple color: 


. S O N E T T O. 

Non di verdi giardin, ornaii, ^ colti 
Del foave e dolce acre Peftan-o, 

Veniam Madonna, in la tua bianca mano ; 
Ma in afpre felve, e valli ombrofe colti; 

Ove Venere alllitta, e in penfier molti, 

Pel periglio d’Adon correndo in vano, • 
Un fpino acuto al nudo pie villano 
Sparfe del divin fangue i bofchi folti : 

Noi fommettemmo allora il bianco fiorc, 

Tanto che’l divin fangue non aggiunge 
A terra, ond’ il color purpureo nacque. 

Non aurc eftive, o rivi tolti a lunge " 

Noi nutrit’ anno, ma fofpir d’amore 
L’aure fon fute, e pianti d’Amor I’acque. 


, Not from the verdant gerden’s cultur’d bouncL 
That breathes of Poeftum’s aromatic gale, 

We fprung; but nurflings of the lonely vale, 
’Midi! woods obfcure, and native glooms were 
found.' ' I 


% 
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■’Micin; woo ds and glooms,\vhofe tangled brakes around 
Once Venus forrowing traced, as all forlorn 
She fought Adonis, when a lurking thorn 
Deep on her foot iniprefs’d an impious wound. 

Then prone to earth we bow’d our pallid flowers. 
And caught the drops divine; the purple dies 
Tinging the' luftre of our native hue : 

Nor fummer gales, nor art-conduded fliowers 

Have nurfed our flender formss but lovers flghs 
Have been our gales, and lovers tears our dew. 

The province of the poet is not however confined 
to the reprefentation , or to the combination 
. of material and external objefls. The fields of 
intellefl are equally fubjeft to his control. The 
affeftions and paflions of the human mind, the 
abfiradl ideas of unlubftantial exiflence, ferve in 
their’ turn to exercife his powers. .In arranging 
themfelves under his dominion, it becomes necef* 
fary that they iliould take a vifible and fubflantial 
form, diftinguilhed by their attributes, their infignia, 
and their elTefts. With this form the imagination 

O 

of the poet invefis them, and they then become, 
as fubfervient to his purpofe as if they were objeds 
of external fenfe. In procefs of time, fome of 
thefe children of imagination acquire a kind of 
preferiptive identity, and the fymbolic forms of 
pleafure, or of wifdom, prefent themfelves to our 
minds in nearly as definite a manner as the natural 
ones of Ajax, or of Achilles. Thus embodied, 

^ they become important adlors in the drama, and 
are fcarcely diftinguiiBjable from human chara6ler, 

’ But 


# 
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But the offspring of fancy is infinite ; and however ' 
the regions of poetry may feem .to be jjcojded 
■ with thefe fantafilc beings, genius will Itili proceed 
to invent, to vary, and to combine.' 

If t)ie moderns excel the ancients in any de- 
partment of poetry, it is in that now under 
conlideration. It muft not indeed be fuppofed, 
tliat the ancients were infenfible of the effeiSls 
produced by ithis powerful charm, which more 
peculiarly than any other may be faid 

- To give to airy nothing, • ' 

A local habitation and a name* 

But it may fafely be afferted, that they have 
availed themfelves of this creative ficulty, much 
more fparingly, and with much lefs fuccefs, than 
their modern competitors. The attribution of 
fenfe to inert objecls is indeed common to both, 
but that fiiil bolder exertion which embodies ab" 
flra6l fcxiftence, and renders it fufceptible of 
ocular reprefen tation, is almofl excluiively the 
boall of the moderns (c). If, however, we advert to 


(a) If Virgil has given us a highly-finished perfonifi cation of 
fumor, if Horace fpeaks of his atra cura, if Lucretius prefent us with 

2in awful picture of fuperflition, their portraits are fo vague as fcarcely 

* 

to communicate any diferiminate idea, and are characterized by theic 
operation and efl’cdls, rather than by their poetical infignia. Of tie 
ancient Roman authors, perJiaps there is no one that abounds in tbefe 
perfonifica lions more than the tragedian Senecaj yet what ideji d#> 
ive form of labor when we are told, that * 

Labor exoritur durus, &: omnes 
Agitat curas, aperitque dornos. 

Or of hope or fear from the foUbwiag paffage ; 

Vox.. L T 
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the few aathors who preceded Lorenzo de’ Medici, 
we lhall not trace in their writings many ftriking 
inftances of thofe embodied pi£lures of ideal ex- 
iflence, which are fo confpicuous in the works of 
Arioho, Spenfer, Milton, and fubfequent writers 
of the higher clafs, who are either natives of 
Italy, or have formed their taAe upon the poets 
of that nation [a). 

The writings of Lorenzo afford many inftances 
of genuine poetical perfonification ; fome of which 
will not fulFer by a comparifon with thofe of any 
of his moff celebrated fucceffors. Of this his 
rep refen tati on of jealoufy may afford no inadequate 
proof. 


Turbine magni, fpcs folicitos 
Urbibus errant, tiepidique mctuS. 

The perfonification of hope by Tibullus {Lib.'u. Eleg, ii 
fcarcely worthy of that charming author; and if he has been happier 
in his d.efcription of fleep {Lib, i. Eleg. i.), it is ftill liable to the 
objeOions before mentioned. 

(a) One of the fineft pcrfonifications of Petrarca, is that of liberty, 
in a beautiful canzone; which, on account of its political tendency, 
has been excluded from many editions of his works. 


\ 


\ 


\ 
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Liberti, dolce e defiato bene ! 

Mai conofeiuto a chi talor no’I perJe; 
Quanto gradito al buon mondo effer dei. 
Per te la vita vien fiorita e verde. 

Per te fiato gioiofo mi mantienci 
Ch’ir mi fa fomiglianti a gli alti dei: 
Senza te, lungamente» non vorrei 
Ricchezze, onor, e do ch’uom piii defia, 
Ma teco ogni tugurio acqueta Talma. 


\ 

\ Yet the painter who would reprefent the allegorical form of liberty, 

^ould derive but little alliftance from the imagination of the poet# 

\ . 
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Solo una vecchia in un ofcuro canto, 

Pallida, il lol fuggendo, fi fedea, 

Tacita fofpirando, ed un ammanto 
D’ un incerto color cancriante havea : 

/ O 

Cento occhi ha in teha, e tutti verfan pianto 
E cent’ orecchie la maligna dea : 

Quel ch’e, quel che non e, trifta ode c vede; 

Mai dorme, ed olHnata a fc fol crede. 


Sad in a nook obfcure, and fighing deep, 

A pale and haggard beldam (brinks from view: 
Her gloomy vigils there fhe loves to keej>, 

, Wrapt in a robe of ever-changing hue; 

A hundred eyes (he has, that ceafelefs weep, 

A hundred ears, that pay attention due. 

Imagin’d evils aggravate her grief, 

Heedlefs of deep, and Ihibborn to relief. 

If his perfotiification of hope be lefs diferiminate, 
it is to be attributed to the nature of that pafTion, 
of which uncertainty is in fome degree the charao? - 
teriffic. 

fe una donna di ftatura immenfa, 

La cima de’ capelli al del par. monti ; 

Formata, e veftita e di nebbia denfa; 

Abita il fommo dc’ piu alti monti. 

' Se i nugoli guardando un forma-, penfa 
Nove forme veder d’animal pronti, 

Che’l vento muta, e poi di novo figne 
Cosi Amor que(la vana dipigne. 

Immenfe of bulk, her towering head (he (hows, 
Her floating trelTes feem to touch the (kies, 

T a 
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Dark mifts her unfubftantial (hape compofe^ 
And on the mountain’s top her dwelling lies* 
As when the clouds fantaftic fliapes difclofe, 
For ever varying to the gazer’s eyes. 

Till on the breeze the changeful hues efcape. 
Thus vague her form, and mutable her fhape- 

Her attendants are alfo highly chara£leriflic. 

» 

Seguon quefta infelice in ogni parte 
11 fogno, e Taugurio, e la bugia, 

E chiromanti, ed ogni fallace arte, 

' Sorte, indovini, c falfa profezia : ' 

La vocalc, e la feritta in fciocche carte, 

Che dicon, quando e ftato, quel che fia ; 
L’alchimia, e chi di terra il chiel mifura, 

E fatta a volonia la conjettura. 


Illufive beings round their fovereign wait. 
Deceitful dreams, and auguries, and lies, 
Innumcrous arts the gaping crowd that cheat, 
Predidions wild, and groundlefs prophecies ; 
With wondrous words, or written rolls of fate. 
Foretelling —when ’tis pafl — what yet flialL rife 
And alchymy, and aftrologic fkill. 

And fond conjedure — always form’d at will. 

Though not perhaps ftri£Uy to be ranked in 
this department, I fliall not deprive my readers of 
the following fanciful defeription of the formation 
of the lover’s chain. 

Non gia cost la mia bella catena 
■ Stringe il mio cor gentil, pien di dolcexza; 
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Di tre nodi compofta lieto il mena 
Con le fue^mani; il primo fe bellezza. 

La pieta Taltro per si dolce pena, 

E I’altro amor; ne tempo alcun gli fpezza: 
La bella mano infieme poi gli ftrinfe 
E di si dolce laccio il cor avvinfe. 

1 

* 

I « 

Quando telTuta fu quefta catena, 

L’aria, la terra, il del lieto concorfe : 

L’aria non fu giammai tanto ferena, 

Ne il fol giammai si bella luce porfe; 

Di frondi giovinette, e di fior piena 
' La terra lieta, ov’un chiar rivo corfc : 

Ciprigna in grembo al padre il di fi mife^ 
Lieta miro dal del quel loco, e rife^ 

Dal divin capo, ed amorofo feno, 

Prefe con ambo man rofe diverfe,' 

E le fparfe nel ciel queto e fereno : 

Di quefti fior la mia donna coperfe. 

Giove benigno, di letizia pieno, 

Gli umani orecchi quel bel giorno aperfc 
♦ A fentir la celefte melodia, 

Che in canti, ritmi, e fuon, dal^ ciel venia. 


Dear are thofe bonds my willing heart that bind. 
Form’d of three chords, in myftic union twin’d ; 
The firft by beauty’s rofy fingers wove. 

The next by pity, and the third by love. 

— The hour that gave this wonderous texture birth» 
Saw in fweet union, heaven, and air, and earth; 
Serene and foft all ether breath’d delight. 

The fun diffus’d a mild and temper’d light j 
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New leaves the trees, fweet flowers adorned the mead, 
And fparkling rivers gufh’d along the glade* , n 
R epos’d on Jove’s own breaft, his favorite child 
The Cyprian queen, beheld the feene and fmil’d ; 
Then with both hands, from her ambrofial head, 

And amorous breaft, a fhower of rofe-s flied, 

The heavenly fliower defeending foft and flow. 

Pour’d all its fragrance on my fair below ; 

Whilft all benign the ruler of the fphercs - • 

To founds celeftial open’d mortal ears. 

From the foregoing fpecimens we may be enabled 
to form a general idea of the merits of Lorenzo 
de’ Medici, and may perceive, that of the elTential 
reqnifites of poetic compofition, inftances are to 
be found in his writings. The talents of a poet 
he certainly pofTefTed. But before we can form 
a complete eftimate of his poetical charafler, it. 
will be neceflary to inquire to what purpofe thofe < 
talents were applied, and this can only be done 
by taking a view of the different departments of 
poetry in which he employed his pen. In the 
execution of this talk., we may alfo be enabled t^ 
afeertain how far he has imitated his predcelfors, 
and how fat he has himfelf been a model to thofe 
who have fucceeded him. 

The Italian fonnet is a fpecies of compofition 
almoft coeval with the language itfelf; and may be 
traced back to that period when the Latin tongue, 
corrupted by ,the vulgar pronunciation, and 
intermixed with the idioms of the different nations 
that from time to time over-ran Italy, degenerated 
intQ what was called tlte lingua yolgare; which 

r ■ * ‘ ^ 
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language, though at firft rude and unpolifted, was, ' 
by fucceflive exertions, reduced to a regular and 
determinate handard, and obtained at length ‘ a 
fuperiority over the Latin, not only in common 
ufe, but in the written compofitions of the learned. 
The form of the fonnet, confined to a certain 
verfification, and to a certain number of lines, 
was unknown to the Roman poets, who adopting 
a legitimate meafure, employed it as long as the 
fubjedl required it, but was probably derived 
from the Provengals ; although inflances of the 
regular flanza, now ufed in thefe compofitions, 
may be traced amongft the Italians, as early as 
the thirteenth century (a). From that time to the 
prefent , the fonnet has retained its precife form, 
and has been the moft favorite mode of compofition 
in the Italian tongue. It may however be juftly 
doubted, whether the Italian poefy has, upon the 
whole, derived any great advantage from the 
frequent ufe of the fonnet. Confined to fo narrow 
a compafs, it admits not of that extent and range 
of ideas which fuggefl themfelves to a mind already 
warna with its fubje(S. On the contrary, it illuflrates 
only fome one diflin£l idea, and this mufl be 
extended or condenfed, not as its nature requires, 
but as the rigid laws of the compofition prefcribe. 
One of the higheft excellencies of a mafter in 
this art confifls, therefore, in the feleilion of a 
fubje£l neither too long nor to fliort for the fpace 

(rt) For a learned and curious difquifttion on the origin of the 
Sonetto, Annotazioni di Francejco Radio al juo ditirambo di 
Bacco in Tofcanat 99. 
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which it is intended to occupy (a). Hence the 
invention is cramped and the free exciirfions of 
the mind are fettered and retrained. Hence, too, 
the greater part of thefe compofidons difplay 
rather the glitter of wit than the fire of genius; 
and hence they have been almoh iolely appropriated 
to the illuflration of the paflion of love: a fubje£l 
which from its \^rious nature, and the endlefs 
analogies of which its admits, is more fufceptible 
than any other, of being apportioned into thofede- 
tadied feiuiments of which the fonnet is compofed. 

To thefe reftraints, however, the flern genius of 
Da nte frequently fubmitted. In his Vita Nuova 
we have a conficierable number of his fonnets, 
W’hich bear the diftindi marks 'of his charafter, 
and derogne not from the author of the Divina 
tommcdia^y Thefe foiinetsare uniformly devoted 

(а) The following remarks by Lorenzo de* Medici,, on this kind 
of compolilion, arc as judicious as they are pointed and concife : 

La brevita del fonetto non comporta, che una fola parola fia vana^ 
** ed il vero fubietto e materia del fonetto debbe effere qualche acuta 
“ e gentile fentenza, narrata attaraente, cd in pochi verfi rillretta, 
“ e fuggendo la ofeuriti e durezza.” 

Commtnt* di Lor,de Med. jopra i Juoi Sonettif p» i^o. Ed. Aid. \bb A.* 

(б) If written in later times, fome of thefe fonnets might have 
been thought to border on impiety. ' Thus the poet addrefles the 

faitliful — in love — ; 

* 

** A ciafcun alma prefa, e gentil core, 

“ Nel cui coipetto viene il dir prefente. 

In ci6 che mi referivan fuo -parvente. 

Salute in lor lignore — cioe Amore,” 

t 

AJid a^ain, in allufiori to a well-known paffage. 
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to the praifes of his Beatrice; but his pallion. is fo • Tf 

fpiritualized, and lb remote from grofs and earthly • 

objects, that doubts have arifen among his 
commentators, whether the ohje£l of his adoration 
had a fubfiantial exiftence, or was any thing more 
than the abftra6l idea of wifdom, or philofophy. 

Certain it is, that the abftrufe and recondite fenfe 
of thefe produ(l^lions feems but little fuited to the 
comprehenhon of that fex to which they are 
addrelled, and ill calculated to promote the fuccefs 
of an amorous pallion. The reputation of Dante ' 
as a poet is not however founded on this part of 
his labors; but Petrarca, whofe other works have 
long been neglected, is indebted to his fonnets and 
lyric produclions for the high rank which he yet 
holds in the public eftimation. Without degrading 
his fubjed by grofs and fenfual images, he has 
rendered it fufceptible of general apprehenfion ; 
and, whether his paflion vvas real or pretended, for 
even this has been doubted (a\ he has traced the 
eflefts of love through every turn and winding 
of the human bofom; fo that it is fcarcely pofTible 
for a lover to find himfelf fo fituated, as not to 

f 

** O voi che per la via d’amor paflate, 

** Attendete e guardate, 

“ S’egli e dolore alcun quanto *1 mio grave, 

I 

K/Va Nuova di Dante, Fir. I7a3, 

(rt) “ Interpretabar olira noftri Petrarchae Elcgias, Lyricofque, 
qnibus Lauram canit; aderantque adverfarii, qui Lauram fuilTc 
“ negarent, afTererentquc non illo nomine puellam a fe amatan® 

“ intelligi, fed aliud allegorice ibi latere,” {Land, in Interp. Carm* 

Hot. lib. 'i. ap. Band, Spec. Lit. Flor. v. i, p. 23a.) where it appcc^rs 
that Landino paft a tolerable jeft on thefe refmed ciitics, 

> ' 1 
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meet with his own peculiar feelings refletted in 
fome pafTage or other of that engaging author.' 

Without polTefling the terfenefs of thofe of 
Dante, or tlie polilh and harmony of thofe of 
Petrarca , the fonnets of Lorenzo de’ Medici 
have indifputable pretenfions to high poetical 
excellence. It is indeed to be regretted, that, 
like thofe of his two calebrated predeceflors, they 
are almofl all devoted to one fubje<S — the illuhration 
of an amorous pallion ; but he has fo diverfified 
and embelliflied them with images drawn from 
other fources, as to refeue them from that general 
cenfure of infipidity, which may properly be 
applied to the greater part of the productions 
of the Italians, in this their favorite mode of' 
compofition. Thefe images he has fought for in 
almofl all the appearances of nature, in the annals 
ofhiftory, the wilds of mythology, and the myfleries 
of the Platonic philofophy, and has exhibited them 
with a fplendor and vivacity peculiar to himfelf. 
If the productions of Dante refemble the auftere 
grandeur- of Michael Agnolo, or if thofe of Petrarca 
remind us of the eafe and gracefulnefs of Raffaello, 
the works of Lorenzo may be compared to the lefs 
correCt, but more animated and fplendid labors of 
the Venetian fchool. The poets, as well as the pain- 
ters, each formed a diftinCl clafs, and have each- had 
their exclufive admirers and imitators. In the begin- 
ning of the fucceeding century, the celebrated Pietro 
Bembo ^attempted again to introduce the ftyle of 
Petrarca; but his fonnets, though correCtand chafte, 
are too often formal and infipid, Thofe of Cafa, 
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formed upon the fame model, poffefs much more 
eafe, and a greater flow of fentiment. Succeeding 
authors united the corre^inefs of Petrarca with 
the bolder coloring of Lorenzo ; and in the works 
of Arioho, the two Taffos, Coftanzo, Tanfillo, and ' 
Gu'arini, the poetry of Italy attained its higheft 
degree of perfeflion. 

The fonnets of Lorenzo de* Medici are intermixed 
with CanzonU Sejline^ and other lyric produftions, 
which in general difplay an equal elegance of 
fentiment, and brilliancy of expreffion. One of 
his biographers is however of opinion, • that the 
merit of his odes is inferior to that of his fonnets (^) 
but it is not eafy to difcover any flriking evidence 
of the propriety* of this remark. It muft not 
however be denied, that his writings occafionaily 
difplay too evident proofs of that hafte with which 
it is probable they were all compofed; or that 
they are fometimes interfperfed with modes of 
expreffion, which would fcarcely have been tolerat- 
ed among the, more accurate and poliihed writers 
of the fucceeding century. The language of Lorenzo 
de’ Medici appears even more obfolete, and is more' 
tin£lured with the ruflicity of the vulgar dialeft, 
than that of Petrarca, who preceded him by fo 
long an interval. But, with all thefe defedls, the 
intrinfic merit of his writings has been acknow- 
ledged by all thofe who have been- able to divert 
themfelves of an undue partiality for the fafliion 
of the day, and who can difcern true excellence, 

(«) Felicior mihi fuifle videtur in brcvioribus epigrammatibuS^ 
(juam odis, in vit» Laur, v, i. p» i©. 

. * ' . / ' . ■ 
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throHgh the difadvantages of a drefsin fomerefpefls 
antiquated, or negligent. Muratori, in his treatife 
on the poetry of Italy, has accordingly adduced 
fevcral of the fonnets of Lorenzo, as examples of 
elegant compolition : It is gold from the mine («),’* 

fays that judicious critic, advening to one of thefe 
pieces, “ mixed indeed with 'ruder materials, yeC 
it is always gold (6).’* 

I 

(a) E oro di miniera, mifehiato, con rozza terra, ma fempre 4 oro^ 
A/i/raf. della perfetta poesia Italiana, v. ii, 

t 

{b) In the general colkctioii of the poems of Lorenzo, printed by 
Aldo in i 554, his fonnets are accompanied with a copious commentary, 
which exhibits many flaking traits of his character, and is a very- 
favorable fpecinicn of his profe compolition. This commentary has 
not been reprinted; and the copies of this edition have long been 
of fuch rare occurrence in Italy, that even Cionacci, the editor of the 
facred poems of Lorenzo, and of others of the Medici family, in i6So, 
had never been able to obtain a fight of the book. “ Di quefli due,** 
fays he, adverting to the Selve d amore^ and the Libro di Rimet intito* 
lato Poesie volgari^ “ fa menzionc il Poccianti, e il Valori, fopra citati; 

ma io non ho veduto fe non il primoy ftarnpato in ottavo.” Cion, 
ojferv. 28. This volume is entitled “poesie volcahi, nuovamentk 

“ STAMPATE DI LORENZO DK’ MEDICI, CHE FU PADRE DI PAPA LEONE.’* 

Col comniento del medejimo fopra alcuni dd Juoi fonetti. In 
'Vinegia m.d.liiii. Flora the exprelTion nuovamente Jlampatey we 
niight infer, that thefe poems had before been printed, but I have 
not been able to difeover any trace of a former impreflion ; and 
Apoftolo Zeno, in his notes on the Biblioteca Italiana ofFontanini, 
p, ii. p. 59. Ed. Ven. 1753, exprefsly informs us that this is the only- 
edition known, “ Tunica edizione delle poesie del Magnifleo.” A 
variation however occurs in the copies i the sheet marked with the 
letter O having, in the greater part of the edition, been reduced from 
eight leaves to four, as appears by a defc61 in the numeration of the 
'pages. This is generally underftood to have arifen from the fcrupulous 

t 

delicacy of the printer, who, having difeovered fome indecent pieces 
IQferted from the Camoni a balh» cancelled the leaves in' fuch copied 
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The Selve d^amore of Lorenzo de* Medici is a 
compofition in oitava rima^ aiui, though it extend 
to a corifiderable length, deferves to be held at 
leaft in equal eheein \vith his fonnets and lyric . 
produflioiis (.a). The Aariza in which it is written 
is the moft favorite mode of veiTification amongfl 
the Italians, and has been introduced with great 
fuccefs into the Engliih language. It was firA re- 
duced to its regular form by Boccaccio, who 
employed it in his heroic romances, the Tliefeide 
and the hilojlrato [b ] ; but the poems of ArioAo 
and of Torquato TaAo have eAabliilied it as the 

as remained unfold. Hence the copies which contain the sheet O 
conipleat, have, in the perverfe eAimation of bibliographers and col- 
ledors, acquired an additional value. On an examination of the 
pieces thus omitted, I have however forae doubts, whether the reafon 
above affigned be the true motive for the caution of the printer; a 
caution which I conceive was rather occafioncd by an apprehenfion 
of the cenfures of the inquifition, for having unaccountably blended 
in the fame poem feme pious flanzas, with others of a more terreflrial 
nature, without giving the reader the lead notice of fo unexpe£led z 
change of fentiment. The worts of Lorenzo were reprinted, with 
the addition of feveral pieces, at Bergamo, in octavo, in 176.3. 

(а) This poem has been feveral times printed. The earlieft edilioil 

which 1 have feen is “ Imprejp) in Pefaro per Hieronymo Soncino 
** nel M,cccccxui a di y.s di under the title of, stanzb 

BKLLISSIME ET ORNATISSIWE INTITULATE LE SELVE d’amORE CORIFOSTB ' 
DAL MACNIFICO LORENZO DI PIERO DI COSIHO DE’ MEDICI. It Wafi 

again printed by Matthio Pagan at Venice, in i 554 , and is alfo 
inferted in the Aldine and Bergamo edition of his worts. In the 
laft-raentioncd edition it is however preceded by thirty Jlanze, which 
form a poem entirely »diftindf in its fubje 61 , though not inferior in 
merit; and the reader ought to commence the perufal of the Selve 
damore at the thirty-firft ftanza, ** JDopo tanti JoJpiri e tanti omei'* 

(б) Cr^cim* L v* p» !?oo. Mcmrii JJloria dil DeGamerane» p» 
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vehicle of epic compofition (tf). Thefe flanze were 
produced I)y Lorenzo at an early age, and are 
undoubtedly the fame of which Landino and 
.Valori expreffed fuch warm approbation (Z>). The 


determined by the many imitations which have 
appeared from Benivieni (c), Serafmo d’Aquila [d]^ 

(а) Notwithftanding thefe illuftrious authorities, it may perhaps be 
allowable to doubt, whether a feries of flanzas be themoft eligible mode 

. of rilurating an epic, or indeed any other extenfive kind of poem. 
That it is not natural, muft be admitted ; for naturally we do not 
apportion the exprefllon of our fentiments into equal divifions; and 
that which is not natural, cannot in general long be pleafing. Hence 
the works of Ariofto, of TafTo, and of Spenfer, labor under a dif- 
advantage which it required all the vigor of genius to furmount; and 
this is the more to be regretted, as both the Italian and the English 
languages admit of compolitions in blank verfe, produ^ve of every 
variety of harmony. ' 

• I 

(б) Legere memini opufculum ejus amatorium, cum eodem Gentile, 
lepidum aduiodum, &: expolitum, multiplex, varium, c'opiofum, 
clegans, ut nihil fupra. Chriftophorus certe Landinus per ea tempora 
poeta Sc orator infignis, vifo carmine, in hoc, inquit, feribendi genere, 
ecteros hie fine controvcrfia fuperabit: id quod etiam fuis feriptis 
tefiatum reliquit. Ncc mirum quum ingenium alioqui maximum, vis 
ingens amoris acccndeiit. Va/. in vita., p, 8. 

(c) / dilettevoli amori di mejjer Girolamo Benivieni Fiorentino, 
printed at Venice, by Nicolo d' Ariflotile di Ferrara, detfo Zoppino, 
l537,with another poem entitled, Caccia bellijpma del Revet endif- 
Jimo Egidio, and feveral piepes of the count Mittco Bojardo. This* 
piece of Benivieni is not printed in the general edition of his works. 


(J) Strambotti di Serajino dAquila. This celebrated poet and 
ini prow ifatore, “ A quo,” fays Paolo Cortefe, “ ita eft verborum & 
•* cantuum conjundlio raodulata nexa, ut nihil fieri poftet raodorum 
ratione dulcius,” was bom in 1466, and died in i5oo. Tirab'. 
(boria della Leu ItaU v. vi. part^ a. p, 1 ^ 4 , His works have been 
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Politiano, (g), Lodovxco Martelli(^), and others; 
who feem to have contended with each other for 
fuperiority in a fpecies of poetry which gives full 
fcope to the imagination, and in which the author 
takes the liberty of expatiating on any fubje£l, 
which he conceives to be likely to engage the 
attention, and obtain the favor of his miftrefs. 

Among the poems of Lorenzo de’ Medici, which . 
have been preferved for three centuries in manur- 
fcript, in the Laurentian Library, and which are 
given to the public for the firft time at the clofe 
of -the prefent work (c), is a beautiful Ovidian. 
allegory, entitled Ambra, being the name of a. 
fmall ifland, formed by the river Ombrone, near* 
Lorenzo’s villa at Poggio Cajano, the deftruflion 
of which is the fubje£l of the poem. This favorite 
fpot he had improved and ornamented with great 
afliduity, and was extremely delighted with the 

frequently printed, but the edition moft eftcemcd is that of Florence, 
by the Giunti, in i 5 i 6 . Zeno has cited no lefs than fixteen editions 
of the works of Serafino, the latcft of which is in the year i 55 o. 

J 3 ib, Ital. i. /?. 429. 

(а) Some of thefe Politiano were firll published in the 

edition of his works by Comino, Padua, 1765; but, being there left 
imperfefl, I have given a conipleat copy in the Appendix, as they 
have been preferved in the Laurentian Library. 

V. Band. Cat. Bib. Lour, r, v./». 5 i, App. No, XXXVII, 

(б) Stanze in lode dtUe Donne, printed in the works of this author, 

, Flor. 1548. 

(c) About a dozen copies of thefe poems were printed in the 
year 1791,. chiefly for the purpofe of regulating the text; which have 
fince been diftributed by the editor amongft his friends. This he 
thinks it neceflary to mention, to prevent any mifapprehenfion on 
thQ part of thole into whole hands fuch volume may chance to fall* 
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retired fituation, and romantic afpecl of die place (a). 
He was not , however , without apprehenfions 
that tlie rapidity of the river mi;rht deflroy his 
improvements, which misfortune he endeavoured 
to prevent by every pofhble precaution: but his 
cares were inehetdiial; an inundation took place, 
and fweepingaway his labors, left him no confolation 
but that of immortalizing his Ambra in the poem 
now alluded to (6). The fame ftanza is employed 
by Lorenzo in his poem on hawking, now alfo 
firft publiOied under the title of La Caccia col 
JEalcone, This piece is apparently founded on a 
real incident. The author here gives us a very 
circumftantial, and at the fame time a very lively 
account of this once popular diverfion, from the 
departure of the company in the morning, to their 
return in the heat of the d:iy. The fcene is moft 
probably 'at Poggio-CajanOj where he frequently 
partook of the diverfions of hunting and of 
hawking, the latter of which he is faid to have 

(a) Laarentius Medices — qui fcilicet Ambrara ipfam Cajanam, 
prasdium (ut ita dixrrim) omnifcrum, quafi pro laxamemo fibi 
delegit civilium laborurti. 

Po!, ad Lour. Tornahonzim in Op. ap. Aid. 

(b) This is not the only occafinn on which Ambra has been 
celebrated in the language of poetry. ' Politiano has given the fame 
title to his beautiful Latin poem devoted to the praifes of Homer; 
in the clofe of which, .is a particular defeription of this favorite 
fpot, which was at that time thought to be fuibciently fecured 
againlf the turbulence of the flood: 

« Ambra mei Laurentis amor, quam covniger Urnbro 

“ Umbro fenex genuit, domino gratiffimus Amo; 

*.♦ Umbro, fuo tandem non cruptuius ab alveo. ” 

preferred 
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preferred [a). In this poem, wherein the author 
has introduced many of his companions by name, 
the reader will find much native humor, and a 
ftriking pi£lure of the manners of the times. 

Lorenzo has however occafionally affumed in 
his writings a more ferious characSier. His Alter- 
cazione^ or poem explanatory of the Platonic 
philofophy, has before attrafled our notice ; but 
notwithftanding this attempt has great merit, and 
elucidates with fome degree of poetical ornament 
a dry and difficult fuhjecS:, it is much inferior 
to his moral poems, one of which in particular 
exhibits a force of expreflion, a grandeur and 
elevation of fentiment, of which his predeceffors 
had fet him no example, and which perhaps none 
of his countrymen have fmee excelled. This pieces 
in which the author calls upon the faculties of 
his own mind to exert themfelves to great and 
nfeful purpofes, thus commences; 

' Deftati pigro ingegno da qiiel fonno, 

Che par che gli occhi tuoi d’un vel ricopra, 
Onde veder la verita non ponno; 

Svegliati omai; contempla, ogni tua opra 
Quanto difutil fia, vana, e fallace, 

Poiche il defio alia ragione e fopra. 

Deh penfa, quanto falfamente piace, 

Onoiifi, utilitate, ovver diletto, 

Ove per piu s’afferma effer la pace ; 

(tf) Circa quoque prsetorium Cajanura, quod regali magnificentiai 
a fundamentis erexit, praedia habuit proventus maximi, & amasnitatis 
plurimae, quibus in locis frequens effet venationibus deditus^ fe4 
multo magis faiconum ejufmodi avium volatibus. 

in vita JLaur^ p 3o* 

Yoj.. L \ 
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Pcnfa alia dlgnita del tuo intelletto, ' • 

Non dato per feguir cofa mortalc, 

Ma perche avefli il cielo per fuo obietto. 

Sai per efperienza, quanto vale 

Quel, ch’altri chiama ben, dal ben piu fcoflo, 

Che Toriente dalT occidentale. 

Qiiella vaghezza, ch’ agli occhi ha propollo 
Amor, e comincio ne’ teneri anni, 

D’ogni tuo viver lieto t’lia difpofto. 

Brieve, fugace, falfa, e pie^i d’affanni, 

Ornata in villa, ma c poi crudel moftro, 

Che tien lupi e delfin fotto i bei panni. 

Deh penfa, qual farebbe il viver iiollro, 1 

Se quel, che de’ tener la prima parte, 

Prelo avelTe ii cammin, qual io t’ho moftro, 

Penfa, fe tanto tempo, ingegno, o arte, 

Avefti volto al piu giufto delio, 

Ti potrefti hor in pace confolarte. 

Se ver te lolfe il tuo voler piu pio, 

Forfe quel, che per tc ft brama, o fpera, 

Conofccrelli me’, s’e buono o rio. 

Dell’ eta tua la verde primavera 

Hai confumata, e forfe tal fia il refto. 

Fin die del verno fia I’ultima fera ; 

Soito falfa ombra, e fotto rio pretefto, 

Perfuadendo a. te, che gentilezza 
Che vien dal cuor, ha caufato quefto. 

Quelli trifti legami oramai fpezza : 

Leva dal collo tuo quella catena , j 

Ch’ avvolto vi tenea falfa bcllezza ; > j 

E la vana fperanza, cli« ti mcna, ^ j 

Leva dal cuor, e fa il governo pigU I 

iJi te, la parte piu bella e ferena: j 
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tt fottometta q’lefta a’ faoi artigli 
Gc;iu c^ciir al fuo voler contrario. 

Con maggior lorza, e con maggior configli, 
Sicche I’oattuto il fuo triflo avverfa.io, 

Non dr!zzi pin la venenofa crefta. 


Rife from thy trance, my flumbering genius rife, 

I hat llirouds from truth’s pure beam thy torpid eyes ! 
Awake, and fee, fince reafon gave the rein 
To low defire, thy every work how vain. 

Ah think how falfe that blifs the mind explores," 

In futile honors, or unbounded (lores ; 

How poor the bait that would thy fteps decoy 
To fenfual pleafure, and unmeaning joy. 

Roufe all thy powers, for better ufe deligncd, 

And know thy native dignity of mind ; 

Not for low aims and mortal triumphs given, 

Its means exertion, aud its obje£l heaven. 

Haft thou not yet the difference underftood, 
’Twixt empty pleafure, and fubftantial good? 

Not more oppofed — by all the wife confeft. 

The rifino: orient' from the fartheft weft. 

Doom’d from thy youth the galling chain to prove 
Of potent beauty, and imperious love, 

Their tyrant rule has blighted all thy time. 

And marr’d the promife of thy early prime. 

Tho’ beauty’s garb thy wondering gaze may win. 

Yet know that wolves, that harpies dwell within. 

Ah think, how fair thy better hopes had fped, 
Thy widely erring Heps had reafon led ; 

Think, if thy time a nobler ufe had known, 

Ere this the glorious prize had been thine own. 
Kind to thyfelf, thy clear difeerning wil!, 


t 
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Had wifely learnt to fever good from ill. 

Thy fpring-tide Hours confuin’d in vain delight^ 

Shall the fame follies clofe thy wintry_ night? 

With vain pretexts of beauy’s potent charms, 

And nature’s frailty, blunting reafon’s arms? 

■ — At length thy long-loft liberty regain, 

Tear the ftrong tie, and break the inglorious chain, 
Freed from falfe hopes, alTume thy native powers. 
And give to Reafon’s rule thy future hours ; ^ 

To her dominion yield thy trufting foul. 

And bend thy wifties to her ftrong control ; 

Till love, the ferpent that deftroy’d thy reft. 

Crufti’d by her hand {hall mourn his humbled creft. 

The facred poems of Lorenzo de’ Medici, dif- 
tinguiftted by the names of Orazloniy and Laude[a)y 
have been feveral times printed in various ancient 
colleftions, from which they were felefled and 
publifhed (with others by different perfons of the 
fame family) by Cionacci at Florence, in the year 
1680(A). The authors of the other poems in this 
colleflion are Lucretia the mother of Lorenzo, Pier 
Francefco his coufin, and Bernardo d’ Alamanni 
de’ Medici ; but the reputation ' of Lorenzo as a 
poet will not be much increafed by our afhgning 

(a) Of the union of poetry and mufic in the Laude Spirituali, or 
facred fongs, Dr. Burney has traced the origin in Italy, and has given 
a fpecimen of a hymn to the Trinity, with the mufic, fo early as the 
year i336, from the MS. which he had himfelf confulted in the 
Magliabechi Library, v, Hijl, of Mufic^ ¥ol. \i. pag, 3 s 6. 

(3) Rimk sacrb dal Magnifico lorbnzo dk’ medici il Vecchio, 
di Madonna lucrezia sua madre, e daltri della JieJfa famigUa. 
RaccoUe e (Toffervazigni corredaU per Francejeo Cignacci* In 
Firenze i68o. ' • ' 
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to him a decided fuperiority over his kindred. 
The poems of Lorenzo need not, however, the 
equivocal approbation of comparative praiie, as 
they poflefs a great degree of pofitive excellence. 
In the following beautiful and afte6ling addrefs to 
the Deity, the fublimity of the Hebrew, original 
is tempered with the fofter notes of the Italian 
mufe [a] : 

O R A Z I O N E. 

Oda il facro inno tutta la natura, 

Oda la terra, e nubilofi e fofchi 
Turbini, e piove, che fan Taere ofeura. 

Silenzj ombrofi, e folitari bofehi : 

Pofate vend: udite cieli il canto, 

Perche il creato il creator conofehi. 

. Il creatore, e ’1 tutto, e P uno, io canto i 
Quefte facre orazion fieno efaudite 
Dell’ immortale Dio dal cerchio fanto. 

(a) Since the above was written, I have difeovered this hymn to 
^be a paraphrafe of « The Secret Song, or Hymn of Regeneration,'^ 
in the Pymander of Hermes Trifmegiftus; who is faid to have been 
the lawgiver of Egypt, and the inventor of hieroglyphic writing, and 
to have lived lixteen centuries before Chrift. In the Laurentian library 
(^Pbjt, xxi. Cod, 8.' V, Band. Cat. 1. 668.) is a tranflation of tliis 
work, from the Greek by Ficino, bearing the date of 1463, and 
dedicated to Cofmo de’ Medici; from which Lorenzo undoubtedly 
Iranflated or imitated the enfuing poem. The tranflation by Ficino 
alfo appears in his printed works, vol. ii. p. 789. ed. Par. 1641. An 
English verfion of the fame author, faid to be from the Arabic, by 
Dr. Everard, was published at London by Thomas Brewfer, 1657. 
I fcarcely need obferVe, ' that the authenticity of tliis work is doubtful; 
it being generally regarded as a pious fraud, produced about' the 
fecond century of the Chrillian era. 
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II Fattor canto, cbe ha difirlbiiitc ' " - 

Le terre ; e ’1 ciel bllancia; e quel die vuolc, ' 

Clie ficn dell’ ocean -dolci acque ufeite 
Per nutrimerito dell’ umana^ prole ; | 

Per quale ancor coma i da, fopra fplenda : 

II luoco : e pcrchc Dio adora e cole, 

Craz;e c.alcun (Ain una voce renda 

A lui, che pafla i ciel; qual vive e feiite, 

Crea, e coavien da lui natura prenda. , j 

QjicAo c folo c vero occhio della mente, ’ i 

. I 

i)el!e poicnzie ; a lui le laude date, ; 

Qjicfio ricevera benignamente. 

O fo I'zc Due, coAui folo laudate, 

Ogni virm dell’ alma queAo nume 
Laudi, conlorn^e alia mia voluntate. 

Santa c la cognizion, che del tuo lume 

Splende, c canta illuArato in allegrezza , 

D’intelligibil luce il mio acume. 

O tutte mie potenzie, in gran dolcezza 

Meco cantate, o fpirti miei coAanti, • ; 

Cantate la coAante fua fermezza. ! 

La mia giuAizia per me il giuAo canti ' 

Laudate meco il tutto inficme e intero, 

Gli fpirti' uniti, c’ membri tutti quanti, 

Canti per me la veritate il vero, 

E tutto ’1 noAro buori, canti eAb bene, 

Ben, che appetifee ciafcun defidero. 

O vita, o luce, da voi in noi viene 

V . ' ‘ 

La b enedizion ; grazic t’ho io, 

O Dio, da cui potenzia ogn’ atto viene. 

Il vero tuo per me te lauda Dio ; 

Per me ancor delle parole fante ' 

'■■Riceve if mondo il facriAzio pio. 
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Quefto clileggon le forze mie clamantc : 

Cantano il tutto^ e cosi fon pcrfertc 
Da lor Take tue voglie tutte quante. 

II tuo clifio da te in tc rcflette ; 

Ricevi il facrifizio, o fanto Re, 

Delle parole pie da ciafcun dcite. 

O vita, falva tutto quel cli’ e in me ; 

Le tenebre, ovc Talma par vanegge 
Luce illumina tu, che luce fc’. 

Sp irto Dio, il verbo tuo la mente reggc, 

Opificc, che fpirto a ciafcun dai, 

Tu fob fe’ Dio, ondc ogni cofa ha leggc. 
L’uomo tuo quefto chiama fcmpre rnai ; 

Per fuoco, aria, acqua, e terra Tha pregato, 
Per lo fpirto, e per quel die creato hai. 

DalT eterno ho benedizion trovato, 

E fpero, come io fon deftderofo, 

Trovar nel tuo difio tranquillo ftato ; 

Fuor di te Dio, non e vero ripofo. 

' • - 

All nature, hear the facrcd fong! 

Attend, O earth, the folemn ftrain! 

Ye whirlwinds wild that fwecp along; 

Ye darkening ftorms of beating rain; 
Umbrageous glooms, and forefts drear, 

And folitary defects hear ! 

Be ftill, ye winds, whilft to the Maker’s praife 
The creature of his power afpires his voice to raife. 

I 

O may the folemn breathing found 
Like incenfe rife before the throne, 

. Where he, whofe glory knows no bound. 
Great caufe. of all things, dwells alone. • 


I 
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’Tis'he I fing, whofe -powerful liand 
Balanc’d the ikies, outfpread -the land; 

Who i=->oke — from ocean’s (lores fweet waters came, 

And burft refplendent forth the heaven-afpiringflame. 

One general fong of praife arife 
To him whofe goodnefs ceafelefs flows; 
lio dwells enthron’d beyond the fkies> 

, And life, and breath, on all bellows. 

Great fource of intelled, his ear 
Benio;n receives our vows fincere : 

Rife then, my a£live powers, your tafk fulfil, 

And give to him your praife, refponfive to my will. 

I 

Partaker of that livinff ftream 

^ I 

Of light, that pours an endlefs blaze, 

O let thy ilrong refleded beam, 

My underftanding, fpeak his praife: 

My foul, in fledfaft love fecure, 

Praife him whofe word is ever fure : 

- |,To h im, foie juft, my fenfe of right incline, 

Join every proftrate limb, ray ardent fpirit join. 

Let all of good this bofom fires. 

To him, foie good, give praifes due: 

Let all the truth himfelf infpires. 

Unite to fing him only true, , 

To him my every thought afcend. 

To him my hopes, my wifties, bend. 

From earth’s wide bounds let louder hymns arife, _ 

' And his own word convey the pious facrifice. 

« 

In ardent adoration join’d, ^ 

Obedient to thy holy will, I 

' Let ali my faculties combin’d, ! 

, il 

' I 

• *1 
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Thy juft defires, O God, fulfil. 

From thee deriv’d, eternal king. 

To thee our noblcft powers we bring : , 

• O may thy hand dire(ft our wandering way, 

O bid thy light arife, and chafe the clouds away. ' 

Eternal fpirit ! whofe command 
Light, Life, and being, gave to all; 

O hear the creature of thy hand, 

Man, conftant on thy goodnefs call : 

By fire, by water, air and earth. 

That foul to thee that owes its birth, - 
By thefe, he fupplicates thy bleft repofe, 

Abfent from thee no reft his wandering fpirit knows. 

The Italian language had not yet been applied 
to the purpofes of fatire, unlefs we may be allowed 
to ^pply that name to fome parts of the CommediU' 
of Dante, or the unpublillied poem of Burchiello 
before noticed. The Beoni (a) of Lorenzo de Medici 
is perhaps the earlieff produ£lion that properly 
ranks under this title ; the Cariti Carnafcialejchi^ 
or carnival fongs, which we fliall hereafter notice, 

f 

(a) The Beoni, or Simpofio of Lorenzo, was firft published by the 
Giunti, at Florence, i 56 il, with the fonnets of Burchiello, Alamanni, 
and Rifoluto; and was afterwards inferted in the third volume of the 
col Icftion of the 0 pere Burlejche, printed with the date of (London) 1723. 

In the former edition many of the objeflionable paffages are omitted, 
which are however reftored in the latter. The editors of the poemS 
of Lorenzo, published at Bergamo in 1763, have again mutilated this 
poem, having totally omitted the 8tli capitolo, as mancante e 
licenziofo. In all the editions the work is left impcrfefl, and ends 
in the midft of the 9th capitolo; after which, in the edition of i 568 , 
it is add< d, “ Dicon ch'il magnijico Aufore lojcio I opera cosl '' 
imperfetta%'\ ' ^ . 
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and which are fuppofed by Bianchini to have fet 
the firft example of' the jocofe Italian fatire, being 
a very different kind of compofition (a). This piece 
is alfo compofed in terza rirtia^ and is a lively and 
fevere reprehenfion of drunkennefs. The author 
reprefents himfelf as returning, after a fliorc abfence, 
to Florence; when, us he approached towards the 
Porta di Faenza^ he met many of his fellow-citizens, 
haflening along the road with the greatefl preci- 
pitation. At length he had the good fortune 
to perceive an old acquaintance, to whom he 
gives the appellation of Bartolino, and whom he 
requtfls to explain to him the caufe of this flrange 
commotion. • . , , 

I 

Non altrimente a parete ugelletto, 

Sentendo d’altri ugelli i dolci verfi, 

Sendo in cammin, fi volge a quell’ effetto ; 

(a) Or quefti Canti Carnafcialefchi y fatti per intrattenere 
■* allegramente il popolo, io gli confiJero come non folamcnte primi, 

t 

ma grandi avanzamenti altresi della giocofa fatira Italiana; a quail 
aggiugnere doblriamo I Beoni, e Za Com'pagnia del Mantellaccio, 
** componimcnti dello ftcffo Lorenzo de* Medici, i quali furono 
feritti da quel grand’ uoino per follievo delle pubbliche gravofe 
“ occupazioni, e dagli lludj piu fublimi dellc feienze, &c.” Bianchini, 
della fatira Italiana, p. 33. Fd. Fir* i 7 ' 2 g. La Compagnia del 
Mantellaccio was not hewever written by I.orenzo , though it has 
frequently been attributed to him. In the earlieft edition 1 have feen 
of this poem, which is without a date,, but was probably printed 
before the year 1 5oo, it appears without the name of its author. A 
' more complete copy is annexed to the fonetli of Burchiello, Alamanni, 
and Rifoluto, by the Giunti in i568, where it is attributed to Lorenzo 
de’ Medici; but it is by no means poITeffed of thofe chara^terilUc 
excellencies that diftinguish the generality of his works. 
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Cosi lui, benche appena puo tenerfi, 

Che li pareva al fermarh fatica; 

Che e’ non s’acquifta in fretta i pafTi perfi. 


— As when fome bird a kindred note that hears, 
His well-known mate with note refponfive cheers, 
He recogniz’d my voice; and at the found 
Relax’d his fpeed; but difficult he found 
The talk, to Rop, and great fatigue it feem’d. 

For whilft he fpoke, each moment loft he deem’d; 
Then thus : 

t 

Bartolino informs him that they are all haftening 
to the bridge of Rifredi, to partake of' a treat of 
excellent wine, 

• che prefti facci i lenti piedi. 

That gives new vigor to the crippled feet, s 

He then -characterizes his numerous companions, 
who, although fufticiently dilcriminated in other 
refpeCls, all agree in their infatiable thirft. Three 
priefh at length make their appearance; Lorenzo 
inquires 

^ ^ ^ 

, i 

Colui chi e, che ha rolTe le gote? 

F due con feco con lune;he mantella? 

Ed ei ; ciafcun di loro e facerdote ; 

Q^iicl ch’ e pill, grafto, e il Piovan dclP Antella, 
Perch’ e’ ti paja ftraccurato in vifo, 

Ha fernpre leco pur la meladclla : , 

L’aitro, che drieto vien con dolce rifo, 

. Con quei nafg appuntato, lungo, e ftrano, 

Ha tatto anche del ber fuo paradifo ; 

. * 

./ • 
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Tien dignita, ch’e paftor Fiefolano, 

Che ha in una fua tazza divozione, 

Che fer Anton feco ha, fuo cappellano. 

Per ogni loco, e per ogni ftagione, 

Sempre la fida tazza feco porta. 

Non ti dico altro, lino a proceflione ; 

E credo quefla fia fempre fua fcorta, 

Qiiando lui mutera paefe o corte, 

. Quefla fara che picchiera la porta ; n 

Quefla fara con lui dopo la morte, ^ 

E mefla feco fia nel monimento, < " 

Acciocche morto poi lo riconforte ; 

E quefla lafcera per teflamento. 

Non hai tu viflo a proceflion, quand’ elli 
Ch* ognun fi fermi, fa comandamento ? 

E i canonic! chiama fuoi fratelli ; 

Tanto che tutti intorno li fan cerchio, 

E mentre lo ricuopron co’ mantelli, 

Lui con la tazza, al vifo fa coperchio. 


With rofy cheeks who follows next, my friend. 
And who the gownmen that his fteps attend ? 

— Three pious priefls — the chief in fize and place, 
Antella’s redor — Ihows his vacant face ; 

He, who, with eafy fmile and pointed nofe, 

In focial converfe with the redor goes, 

Of Fefule a dignified divine. 

Has wifely placed his paradife. in wine. 

The favorite cup that all his wants fupplies 
Within whofe circle his devotion lies. 

His faithful curate, Ser Antonio brings, 

— See, at his fide the goodly velTel fwings. 
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On all occafions, and where’er he bends 
His way, this implement its lord attends; 

Or more officious, marches on before. 

Prepares his road, and tinkles at the door; 

Thjs on his death-bed (hall his thoughts employ, ^ 
And with Him in his monument fhall lie. 

^ Haft thou not feen — if e’er thou cVianc’d to meet, 
The flow proceflion moving through the ftreet, 

As the fuperior ilTues his command. 

His fable brethren clofe around him ftand ; 

Then, whilft in pious aft: with hands outfpread. 
Each with his caltock flirouds his leader’s head. 
His face the toper covers with his cup. 

And e’er the prayer be ended, drinks it up. 

_ / 

The fiery temperament of an habitual drunkard 

is deferibed by the following whimfical hyperbole: 

.Come fu giunto in terra quell’ umore, 

' Del fiero fputo, nell’ arido fmalto, 

Uniflfi infieme I’umido e’l calore ; 

E poi quella virtu, che vien da alto, 

Li diede fpirto, e nacquene un ranocchio, 

E inanzi a gli occhi noftri prefe un falto. 



He fneez’d ; and as the burning humor fell, 

The duft with vital warmth began to fwell, ,| 

Hot, moift, and dry, their genial powers unite,. i 

Up fprang a frog and leapt before our fight. 

So expeditious was Lorenzo in his compofitions, . j 

that he is faid to. have written this piece nearly 
extempore, immedwtely after the incident on ' 

) 
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which it was founded took place [a). Poflerity 
ought to regard this poem with particular favor, 
as it has led the way to fomeiof the moft agreeable 
and poignant productions of the Italian poets, 
and is one of the earlieft models of the f.itires 
and capiioU of Berni (Z>), Nelii, (c), Arioflo (r/), 

(rt) Ex Caregio fuo in urbem rediens, Satyram in bibaces, ar^u- 
niento e re nato, inchoavit fnnul &: ablolvit; opus in fuo gencre 
cotifummalJlfimum, falibus'*pluiiniis k. Icpore roiuiitum. I’uit cniin 
in hoc homine cum gravitate urbanitas inalta. Quum jocabatur, 
, nihilhilarius; quum niordcbat nihil afperius. Valor, in vita Laur.p, 14. 

(A) Francefco Berni, availing himfclf of the examples of Burchiello, 
Franco, Luigi Pulci, and Lorenzo de’ Medici, cultivated this branch 
of poetry with fuch fuccefs, as to have been generally confidered as 
the inventor of it; whence it has obtained the name of P.ernejc/ie, 
The charactcriltic of this poetry is an extretne limpli* ity of provincial 
dielion, which the Italians denominate Idiotijmo, 'Ihe mod extravagant 
fentiraents, the mod fevere flrolces of fatirc, are cxpi\ ITt d in a manner 
fo natural and eafy, that the author himfclf fecnis imconfcioiis of the 
cffeifl of his own work. Perhaps the only indication of a fimilar tafic 
in this country appears in the writings of the facetious Peter Pindar; 
but with this difUnclion, that the wit of the Italians generally confifts 
in giving a whimfical importance to fubjedls in thcmfelves ridiculous 
or contemptible, whilfl that of our countryman is for the molt ])art 
shown in rendering things of importance ridiculous. The principal 
work of Berni is his Orlando InnumoratOt being the poem of Bojardo, 
newly verfined, or rather travedied; in the third book and jtli chapter 
of which he has imroduted, without much ceremony, fome particulars 
of his own hiftory, which the reader may not be difpleafed to find 
in the Appendix, No. XXXVIII. 

(c) The latires of Pietro Nelli were published under the name of 
Andrea da Bergamo. Ven. i'»46. i 584 . 

(</) In the fatiies of Ariodo, the author has faithfully recorded his 
family circumftances and connexions, the patronage with which he 
xvas honored, and the mortifications and difappointments which he 
from time to time experienced: * whilA hu independent fpiiit, and 
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Bentivoglio [a]^ and others, who form a numerous 
clafs of writers, in a mode of corapofition almoft 
peculiar to the natives of Italy. 

Italy has always been celebrated for the talents of 
its Improvvifatori^ or extempore poets. Throughout 
Tufeany, in particular, this cuflorn of reciting 
verfes has for a^es been the coiiUmt and molt 
favorite amufenent of tlie villagers and country 
inhabitants. At fome times the fubjedl is a trial 
of wit between two peafants; on other occafions 
a lover addrelTes his miffrefs in a poetical oration, 
exprefTing his pafhon by fuch images as his 
uncultivated fancy fuggells, and endeavouring to 
amufe and engage her by the livelielt Tallies of ' 
humor. Thefe recitations, in which the eclogues 
of 1 heocritus are realized, are delivered in a tone, 
of voice between fpeaking and finging, and are 
accompanied with the conllant motion of one hand, 
as if to meafure the time and regulate the harmony j , 
hut they have an additional charm from the 
fimplicity of the country dialedl, which abounds ; 
with phrafes highly natural and appropriate, though 
incompatible with the precilion of a regular 
language, and forms what is called the Lingua 


generous refentment of the oppreflive mandates of his fuperiors, are 
exhibited in a lively and interefting jftyle. In the Orlando Furiofo we 
admire the poet; but in the fatircs of Ariofto wc are familiarized with, 

• I 

and love the man. 

(a) Ercole Bentivoglio was of the fame family that for many years ; 
held the forereignty of Bologna. His fatires do him infinite credit 
as a poet, and are fcarcely inferior to thofc of Ariofto his friend and 
contemporary. ' > . 
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.1 

Contadinejca {a\ of which fpecimens may be fonnd 
' in the writings of Boccaccio {b]. The idea of adapting 
this language to poetry firft occurred to Lorenzo 
de* Medici, who, in his verfes entitled La Nencia 

* 

(а) Few attempts have been made in England to adapt the pro- 
Tincial idom of the inhabitants to the language of poetry. Neither 
the Shepherd's Calendar of Spenfer, nor the Pajiorals of Gay, poflels 
that native fimplicity, and clofc adherence to the manners and 
language of country life, which ought to form the bafis of this kind 
of compofition. Whether the dialed of Scotland be more favorable 
to attempts of this nature, or whether we are to feek for the fa£l in 
Ae charadier of the people, or the peculiar talents of the writers, 
certain it is, that the idiom of that country has been much more 
fuccefsfully employed in poetical compofition, than that of kny other 
part of thefe kingdoms, and that this pradlice may there be traced to 
a very early period. In later times, the beautiful dramatic poem of 
The Gentle Shepherd has exhibited ruflicity without vulgarity, and 
elegant fentiment without afFedlation. Like the heroes of Homer, the 
charadlers of this piece can engage in the humbleft occupations with- 
out degradation. If to this produdlion we add the beautiful and 
interefting poems of the Ayrshire ploughman, we may, venture to 
aflert, that neither in Italy nor in any other country has this fpecies 
of poetry been cultivated with greater fuccefs. The Cotter's Saturday 
flight is perhaps unrivalled in its kind in any language. 

(б) 'Decam. Giorn. viii. Wo*'. 9. Bentivegna del Mazzo being 

Interrogated whither he went, replies Gnajfe^ Serey in buoJia veritd 
io VO infino a Cittd per alcuna mia vicenda, e porto quejle cofe a 
Sere Bonacorri di GineJlretOy che m'ajuti di non Jo che m'ha Jatto 
richiedere per una comparigione del parentorio per lo pericolator 
fuo il guidice del dejicio. That the ancient Romans had alfo a marked 
diftindUon between the written tongue, and the dialedl of the country 
inhabitants, may be inferred from the following lines of Tibullus. 
L,ib, a. Eleg. 3. .. 

I 

Ipfa Venus laetos jam nunc migravit in agrQS, 

Verba^uc aratoris . niftier difgit amor. " 

da 
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da Bafherino[a]^ has left a very pleafing fpecimen 
of it, full of lively imagery and ruftic pleafantry {b). 
This piece no fooner appeared, than Luigi Pulci 
attempted to emulate it in another poem, written 
in the fame ftanza, and called La Beca da Dicoma^ 
no [c) ; but inflead of the more chaflifed and 
delicate humor of Lorenzo, the poem of Pulci, 
partakes of tlie charafler of his Morgante^ and 
wanders into the burlefque and extravagant. In 
the following century, Michelagnolo Buonaroti, 
the nephew of the celebrated .artift of the fame 
' name, employed this ftyle with great fuccefs in 
his admirable rufUc comedy, La Tancia [d) ; but 

(fl) Nencia is probably Ihe fuftic appellation of Lorenzo or- 
‘JLorenzina; frora Lorenzo f in the fame dialed, is formed Nencia 
and Renzo i and frora the diminutive Lorenzino, Nencino and Cencinoi 
In this poem, the ruftic, Vallero, alfo addreffefs his'miftrefs by the- 
augmentative of Nenciozza* Thefe variations are frequently ufed ia 
the Florentine dialed to exprefg'the efUmation in which the fubje^fe 
of them is held ; thus inot and ina, denote a certain degree of affeclionr 
and tendemefs, fimilar to that which is felt for infants; whilft tha‘ 
augmentatives of uccio% ucciOf one, ona^ ufually imply ridicule oj- 
contempt, 

t (6) As the peculiar excellence of this poem confifts in its being. 

- an exa<Si tranfeript of the Tufean idiom, I shall not attempt to exhibit 

it in another language; particularly in a language which, if we may 
Judge from previous attempts, feems fcarcely fufceptible of this Jtincf 
' ' of compofition. A feW flanze from the original will be found in tho 

Appendix, No. XXXIX. 

(c) Published with La Nencia, in the Canzonia hallo* L7or.\ 568^ 

(ci) The learned Anton M.uia Salvini has given an excellent edition - 
of this comedy, with another by the fame author, entitled La Fiera, 
Firenz, 172 f. The annotations of Sidyini Opon \hefe 
^ghiy and defervediy cftceraed# 
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perhaps the mofl beautiful inftance that Italy hat 
produced, is the work of Francefca Baldovini, 
who, towards the clofe of the laft century, pub- 
liihed his Lamento di Cecco da Varlungo (o) ; a 
piece of inimitable wit and fimplicity, and which 
feems to have carried this fpecies of poetry to 
its higheft pitch of perfedion. 

If, during the darknefs of the middle ages, the 
drama, that great fchool of human life and manners, 
as eftabliftied among the ancients, was totally loft, 

it was not without a fubftitute in moft of the 

/ 

nations of Europe, though of a very imperfed 
and degraded kind. To this faditious fpecies of 
dramatic reprefentation, which led the minds of 
the people from the imitation of the* ancient 
Greeks and Romans, and clofed their eyes to 
i their excellencies, we are probably to attribute the 
flow progrefs which, in the revival of letters, 
took place in this important department. Innum- 
erable attempts have indeed been made to trace 
the origin of the modern drama, and the Italians, 
the Germans, the Spaniards, the French, and the 
Englifli (^), have fucceftively claimed priority of 

(а) elegant edition of this poem was alfo published at Florence 
in 1755, in quarto, with copious notes and illuflrations by Orazio 
Marrini; in which the editor has, with great induftry and learnings 
traced the hiftory of ruflic poetry in Italy, from the time of Lorenzo 
de’ Medici, to whom he attributes the invention of it {Vref.p, 10.), 
to that of his author Baldovini; and has illuihrated the text in the 
ixoll judicious and fatisfadory manner: 

(б) Several of .our moll celebrated critics have warmly contended 
for the, antiquity of the English ftage, which they fuppofe may be 
traced higher than the Italian by i 5 q years> in proof of which iba 
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each other. But queftions of this kind fcarcely 
admit of decifion. Imitation is natural to man 
in every flate of fociety; and where lhall we draw 

adduced the miracle-play of St. Catherine, faid to be written by 
Gcoffry, abbot of St. Albah^s, and performed at Dunftable in the 
year iiio. v» Malones Shakfpeare, in P ref. Hence we might be 
Jed to conclude that this miracle-play was corapofed in dialogue; 
but there is reafon to conjcOure that the whole confifted in dumb 
fhow, and that the author’s only merit lay in the arrangement of the 
incidents and machinery. Of the fame nature were the grotefque 
exhibitions, well known in this country under the name of the 
harrowing of Hell, {Tyrwhitt's Chaucer, v. iv. p, 943.) And the 
reprefentations at Florence, mentioned by Villani {lib, viii. c, lo.) 
and Ammirato {Uh, ir.), who inform us, that in the year i3o4, the 
inhabitants of the diftriil of S, Borgo publicly proclaimed that they 
Would give an infight into the next world to thofe who would attend 
upon the bridge of Carrara. A great number of people were accord- 
ingly collected together to witnefs a reprefentation of the infernal 
regions, which was difplayed in boats or rafts upon the river. In 
this fpedJacle the damned appeared to be tormented by demons in 
Various forms, and with dreadful shrieks ftruck the fpe^lators with 
terror: when, in the midft of the performance, the bridge, which 
Was of wood, gave way, and the unfortunate attendants became the 
principal aflors in the drama. The interludes preferved among the 
Harleian MSS. faid to have been performed at Chefter in iSay, and 
adverted to by Mr. Malone, are manifeftly antedated by nearly twc^ 
centuries; nor do I conceive it poffible to adduce a dramatic com-« 
pofition in the English language that can indifputably be placed before 
the year tSoo; previous to which time they were common in Italy; • 
though poffibly not fo early as Mr. Malone allows, when he informs 
us, on the authority o^ the Hiftriomaflix, that pope Piui U. about the 
year 1416, compofed, andcaufed to be a£led before him on Corpus 
Chriili day, a myftery, in which was reprefented the court of the 
kingdom of heaven, .^eas Sylvius, who aflumed that title, was no^. 
raifed to the pontifical dignity till the year 1458* the extcnlive 
catalogue of his writings by Apollolo 2cno {Diffvt, Yojf'^ I 
00 notice of any futib co;Dpofiti 9 Q> 
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the line of diAinflion between the poliflied 
produdions of Racine, and the pantomimes of 
B.irtholomeW'fair ? This propenfity to imitation, ^ 
operating upon the religious or fuperAitious views 
of the clergy, produced at length that fpecies of 
exliibition which was formerly known throughout 
Ku rope by the name of IVly Aeries ; but it is probable, 
tli.it for a long time they were merely calculated 
to Alike the eyes of the fpedtators. In the city 
of Fjoreace they were often prepared at the public 
expenfe, and at times by rich individuals, for the 
purpofe of difplaying their wealth, and conciliating 
tile public favor. Four days in the year were 
folemnly celebrated by the four diArids of the 
city, in honor of their patron faints; but the feaA 
of St. John, the tutelary faint of Florence, was 
provided, not at the expenfe of the particular 
cliArid which bore his name, but of the city at 
large. The fabrication of thefe fpedacles employed 
the abilities of the beAartiAs and engineds of the 
time (a,). 

. It was not, however, till the age of Lorenzo de* 
Medici that thefe ill-judged reprefentations^ began 
to allume a more refpedable form, and to be united 
with dialogue. One of the earlieA examples of the 
farred drama is the Rapprefentazione of S. Giovanni 
€ S. Paolo (b), by Lorenzo de’ Medici. Cionacci 

(a) Vajariy vita di Cecca Ingegnere'e di ^Filippo Brunellefchi. 

{b) Of this piece I have two ancient editions without date; one 
of which, printed at Florence hj Francefco Bonacorfi, bears fufficient 
evidence of its having been published during tlie life of the author. 

« Se errore « fjiys etUtpr, ^ella iin;5refl4 ogera^ 
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conjedliires that this piece \vas written at the time 
of the marriage of Maddalena, one of the daughters 
of Lorenzo, to Francefco Cibo, nephew of Innocent 
VIII. and that it was performed by his own children; 
there being many pafTages which feem to he intend- 
ed as precepts for, fuch as are intruded with the 
diredlion of a date, and wfUch particularly point 
out the line of condudl which he and his ancedors 
had purfued, in obtaining and preferving their 
induence in Florence (a). 7 he coadjutors of Lorenzo 
in this attempt to meliorate the imperfe<51 date of 
the drama were Feo Belcari, Bernardo I^ulci and 
his wife Madonna Antonia de* Tanini (Z>) That 

** qucllo non afcriviate alle occupazionl del noftro magnifico Lorenzo* 
“ fed indubitatamente lo imputate alio impreflbre; perocche chi e’ 
“ folcrte, che fignifica in omni re prudcnie, in nelTuno tempo e? 
** occupato; ma occupato e fempre chi non h folerte. ” It is alfo 
republished by Cionacci amongfl the facred poems of Lorenzo 
j^thers.*' 1680.' 

(a) Sappiate che chi Yuol popol reggere, 

Debbe penfare al bene univerfale, 

. . . . ^ 

E chi vuol altri daili error correggere^ 

Sforzifi prima lui di non far male ; 

Per6 convienfi giufta vita eleggere, 

Pcrche lo eferaplo al popol molto vale; 

E quel che fa il Signor, fanno poi mold, 

Che nel Signor fon tutti gli occhi void. 

It rauft be obferved, that St. John and St. Paul, the heroes of this 
drama, are not the' perfonage’s of thofe names mentioned in the facred 
wriungs, but two eumichs, attendant on the daughter of Conftandne 
the Great, who are put to death by Julian the apoftate for theic 
adherence to the Chriftian religion. 

(i) A confiderahle colIe£lion of, the ancient editions of (he Rap* 
prejentazioni of the fifteenth century, printed without date, and 
formerly ip tfie PinelU library, has fallen into my hands. 1 may Uy 
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Lorenzo had it in contemplation to employ dramatic 
compofition in other fubjefls is alfo apparent.. 
Among his poems publifhed at the end of the 
prefent work will be found an attempt to fubftitute 
the deities of Greece and Rome, for the faints 
and martyrs of the Chriftian church ; but the jealous 
temper of the national religion feems for a time to 
have reftrained the progrefs which might otherwife 
have been expefted in this important department 
of letters. Some years after the death of Lorenzo, 
a more decided effort was made by Bernardo 
Accolti, in his drama of Virginia^ founded on one 
of the novels of Boccaccio {a ) ; and this again was 

of them, with Apoftolo Zeno, ** trattone alquanti che hanno qualche 
fuco di buon fapcrc, mefcolato perd di agro &: di fpiacevole, foil 
“ ranci4umi ed inezie; cavate anche da leggende apocrife, e da ’ 
•* impure fonti, con baflb c pedeflre ftile, e d’arte prire e di grazia 
** poetica.” Annot, alia Bib. Ital, di Fontan. v, i. p, 489, 

(a) Decam. Gior. iii. Nov, 9. The argument of this piece is 
given by Accolii m th<? following fonetto, prefixed to the edition qf 
Fior. i 5 i 4 : 

Virginia aroando el Re guarifee, e chiede, 

Di Salerno el gran piincipe in marito; 

Qual coftretto a fpo(arla, e poi partito 
Per mai tomar fin lei vita fi vede: 

Cerca Virginia ferivendo, mercede, 

Ma el principe da molta ira affalito 
Gli domanda, s*a lei vuol fia redito. 

Due condizion qual inipoflibil crede. 

Per6 Virginia fola, e traveftita, 

Partendo, ogn’ impoflibil conditione 
Adempie al fin con prudentia infinite. 

Qn4e el principe pien d^amiratione 
Lei di favore, e grazia rirefiita 
41 QUQYo CPU mplt) 
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followed at a fliort interval by the Sofonijba of 
Triflino, and the Rofmunda of Giovanni Rucellai, 
two pieces which are juftly confidered as the firft 
^ regular produflions of the drama in modern times. 

The origin of the mufical drama, or Italian opera, 
is by general confent attributed to PoHtiano, who 
gave the firjft example of it in his Orjeo, The idea of 
this fpecies of compofition feems to have been firft 
fuggefled by the Eclogues of the ancient Greek' and 
Roman authors; nor does there appear to have 
been any extraordinary exertion of genius in adapt- 
ing to muiic the fentiments and language of pafloral 
life: but it fliould be remembered, that the intrinfic 
merit of any difcovery is to be judged of rather 
by the fuccefs with which it is attended, than by 

the difficulties that were to be furmounted. Of 

( 

the plan and conduft of this dramatic attempt, a 
particular account has been given- by a very 
judicious and amufing author (^z). Little however 
is to be expelled in point of arrangement, when 
we underfland that it was the hafly produftion 
of two days, and was intended merely for the 
gratification of Gonzaga, cardinal of Mantua, before 
whom it was firll reprefented. Accordingly, its 
principal merit confifls in the fimplicity and 
elegance of fome of the Lyric pieces with which 
it is interfperfed. From the early editions of this 
poem, it appears that the chara£ler of Orpheus 
was firft exhibited by the celebrated Improvvifatore 
Baccio Ugolini, whole perfonal obligations to the 
cardinal occafioned the introduction of the beautiful 

' f 
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Latin ode, in which, by a Angular exertion of the 
giiullibet aiidetuli, the Theban bard is introduced 
Anqing the praifes of the cardinal , but which 
was afterwards Tuperfeded by the verfes in praife . 
of Hercules, generally found in the fubfequent 
editions. 

Jn a dedicatory epiAle preAxed to this piece,, 
and addrefled to Carlo Canale, the author, whilft* 
he proLfTrs himfelf willing to comply with the 
wiflies of fume of his friends by. its publication, 
openly profeAs againA the propriety of fuch a 
meulure (^/). A fpecies of conduct which, in modern 
times, might perhaps favour of affe6lation ; but of 
this we m iy lafely acquit Politiano, who, in the 
mid A of liis learned labors, certainly regarded a 
Aiglit com])oAtion in the vulgar tongue as much 
below his talents and his charafler. 

During the time of carnival, it ^was cuAomary 
to celebrate that feAival at Florence with extraor- 
dinary magniAcence. Among other amufements, it 
had long been ufual to colle£l together, at great 
-expenfe, large proceAions' of people, fometimes 
' reprefenting the return of triumphant warriors 
with trophies, cars, and Amilar devices; and at 
other times forne Aory of ancient chivalry. Thefe 
exhibitions aflbrded ample fcope for the inventive 
talents of the Florentine artiAs, who contended 
with each other in rendering ahem amuAng, ex- 
travagant, orterriAc. The pageantry was generally 

(a) Viva adunque poichi cosi 4 voi piace, ma ben vi proteflQ 
phc talc pictii h una expreifa crudelta; e di queito mio 
ielidgi'o ae fia ^ueiU epiilola teiUinooio, in JPr^f 
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difplayed by night, as being the feafon beft calculated 
to conceal the defeats of the performance, and to 
allift the fancy of the fpeilators. “It was certainly,’* 
fays-V afari (a), " an extraordinary fight, to obferve 
twenty or thirty couple of horfemen, moft richly 
dreffed in appropriate characters, with fix or eight 
attendants upon each, habited in an uniform 
^ manner, and carrying torches to the amount of 
^ feveral hundreds, after whom ufually followed 
“ a triumphal car with the trophies and fpoils of 
,vi£lory ” — of imaginary victories indeed , but 
not on that account lefs calculated to difplay the 
ingenuity of the inventor, or lefs pleafing in the 
^ ' eftimation of the philofopher. The promifed gaiety 
of the evening was fometimes unexpectedly 
interrupted by a moral lefTon, and the artift feized 
the opportunity of exciting thofe more ferious 
emotions, which the aftomlhed beholders had 
fuppofed it was his intention to dilfipate.* Thus 
Piero di Cofimo, a painter of Florence, appalled 
the inhabitants by a reprcfentation of the triumph 
of death, in which nothing was omitted that might 
imprefs upon dieir minds the fenfe of their own 
mortality (6). Prior however to the time of Lorenzo 

(a) Vajari, vita di Piero di Cofimo, 

(i) Of this exhibition, which took place about the year i5n; 
Vafari has left a very particular account, (^’^7a di Piero di Cofimo,') 
The fame author has preferved the following lines of the Carro della 
. Morte^ lung upon this occafion, which was the coiui>oiiliou of 
Aflioaio Alaraanni: 

** Moiii fiam come vedete, 

CJosi morti vedrent voi, 
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de* Medici, thefe exhibitions were calculated merc-i 

9 

ly to amufe the eye, or were at moft accompanied 
by the infipid madrigals of the populace. It was 
he who firft taught his countrymen to dignify them 
with fentiment, and add to their poignancy by the 
charms of poetry (a). It is true, the examples 
which he has himfelf given of thefe compofitions 
in the Carul Carnajcialejchi^ or carnival fongs, being 
calculated for the gratification of the multitude^ 
and devoted only to the amufement of an even- 
ing, exhibit not any great energy of thought, nor 
are they diftinguiflied by an equal degree of poetical 
ornament with his other works. Their merits' are 
therefore principally to be efti mated by the purity 
of the Florentine diilion, which is allowed to be^ 
there preferved in its moft unadulterated ftate(^). 
The intervention and patronage of Lorenzo gave 
new fpirit to thefe amufements. Induced by hi^^ 

** Fummo gii come Toi liete, 

Voi farete come noi. 

The whole piece is published in the Canti Carnafcialefchi, p» i3x; 
£ d . 1559. 

(a) Quefto modo di fefteggiare fu trovato dal Mag. Lorenzo de* 
Medici, uno dei primi e piii chiari fplendori ch’ abbia havuto non 
pure la illuftrURma e nobiliflima cafa vollra, e Firenze, ma Itali* 
ancora, e il mondo tutto quanto; degno veramente di noa e£Tec 
ricordato mai n6 fenza lagrime, tie fenza riverenza. 

Jl Lafca^ al Sig. Francefco cfe’ Medici. Canti Carnafcialefc?^ 
in prej. Flor. iSSg, 

(3) Thefe pieces, as welt as the other poems of Lorenzo de* Medici, 
are frequently cited by the academicians della Crufea, in their 
•elebrated didionary, as authorities for the Italian tongue; and con- 
fequently compofe a part of thofe works, felefted for the purity af 
ilyle, aad by the jj^e of Tejli di 
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example, many of his contemporaries employed 
their talents in thefe popular compofitions, which 
were continued by a numerous fuccefllon of writers, 
till the middle of the enfuing century, when they 
were diligently collefled by Anton Francefco 
Grazzini, commonly called 11 Lafca^ and publiflied 
at Florence in the year 1559(a). 

(a) This was not however the firfl edition of thtCanii Carnafeiahp 
chi. Zeno, in his notes on the BibU ItaU of Fontanini (v. ii.p. 83.]^ 
has cited two editions printed without note of date or place, but prior, 
as he thought, to the year i5oo, the firft entitled' Cawjrone per andarff 
in JMafehera, the latter Ballattttte del Magnijico Lorenzo dd Medici^ 
di M. Agnolo Polizianot e di Bernardo Giamhurlari. The edition 
of 1559 is however the firft general colle£lion of thefe pieces, towards 
which a great number of the natives of Florence contributed. Of 
this edition the greater part of the copies are mutilated, having been 
deprived of 100 pages about the middle of the book; viz. from 
page 298 to page 398, in which fpace were contained the pieces of 
JBattifta dell’ Ottonajo, whofe brother Paolo having remonftrated againll 
their publication in a furreptitious manner, and in an inaccurate ftate^ 
had fufficiCnt influence with the government of FJorence to obtain 
an order that the printer, Torrentino, should deliver up all the copies 
in his hands, which appeared to be 4g5; after a year’s litigation ther 
poems of Ottonajo were ordered to be cut out from the book, and 
Paolo was left at liberty to publish another edition of thvm, which - 
he accordingly did. This difpute has given rife to another conteft 
during the prefeut century, between the Canonico Bifeioni, late 
librarian of the grand duke’s library at Florence, and Sig, Rinalde 
Maria Bracci, who published at Pifa, under the date of Cofraopoli 
1750, a new edition of the Canti Car nafcialef chit in two volumes 
quarto, including thofe of Ottonajo, from the impreliion of his brother 
Paolo; in the introduilion to which he juftifies the decree that fup» 
preffed thefe pieces in^the edition of iSSg, contrary to the opiniois 
of Bifeioni, who confidered it as feverc and unjuft. The difpute feemS. 
of little importance, but the refult of it was unfavorable to the modeni 
whofe elegant and apparently coire^ ediuon of thefe poem^' 
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. The Canzoni a hallo are compofitions of a mnch 
xnore fingular and inexplicable kind.' Prom tHeir 
denomination it is probable, that they were fung 
by companies of young people, in concert with 
the mufic to which they danced ; and the meafure 
of the verfe appears to be fo conftrudfed as to 
fall in with the dillerent movements and paufes. 
It may perhaps be thought that the extreme licen- 
tioufnefs of fome pf thefe pieces, militates againft 
fuch an idea, but in the hate of manners in Italy 
at that period, this objeilion can have but littlo 
weight. Indeed, if we trace to its fource this 
favorite amufement. we fhall probably difcover, 
that a dance is in fact only a figurative reprefenta- 
tion of the palTion of love, exhibited with more 
or lefs delicacy according to the chara£ler and date 
of civilization of thofe who praflife it. To improve 
its relifh, and heighten its enjoyment, feems to 
have been the intention of the Canzoni a hallo. 
From the known affability of Lorenzo de’ Medici, 
and the feftivity of his difpofition ; as well as from, 
other circumftances, (a), there is reafon to conclude, 

bas never obtakied that credit amongft the literati of Italy, to which, 
on many accounts, it appears to be entitled. I shall give one of 
thefe poems in the Appendix, being the Triumph of Bacchus and 
Ariadne, by Lorenzo de’ Medici, v. App. No, XL. 

(a) In the edition of the Canzoni a balloy published at Florence 
in i568, the title page is ornamented with a print in wood, reprefent- 
ing twelve women dancing before the palace of the Medici, known 
by the arms affixed to it, and linging, as we may prefume, a daJicing 
long. Towards the front of the print appears Lorenzo de’ Medici; 
two females kneel before him, one of whom prefents him with a 
.(arland taken from her head, of which he feeius to decline . 
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that he was accaftomed to mingle with the populace 
on thefe mirthful occafions, and to promote and , 
dire(^l their amufements. Nor are we to wonder 
that the arbiter of the politics of Italy fhould be 
employed in the ftreets of Florence, participating 
the mirth, and direfling the evolutions, of a troop 
of dancing girls. On the contrary, this verfatility 
of talent and of difpofition may be confidered as 
the moft diAinguifhing feature in the charafler of 
this extraordinary man; who from the moft import- 
ant concerns of Aate, and the higheft fpeculations 
of philofophy, could ftbop to partake of the humbleft 
diverfions of the populace, and who in every de- 
partment obtained by general confent the fupreme 
direflion and control. 

Thus far we have taken a review of the chief 
part of the poems which yet remain of Lorenzo 

•acceptance. Behind Lorenzo Hands Agnolo Politiano, his alTociate 
in this work. This print feems to have a more particular reference 
to one of the fongs written by Lorenzo, which became extremely 
popular by the name of Ben venga Maggio, and which the readco 
will fmd in the Appendix, No, XLI. In an ancient colledion of 
JLandet or hymns, printed at Venice in i5i3, I find that feveral of 
'tliefe devout pieces are diredied to be fung to the air of Ben venga 
J^Jaggio. From this colIc£fion it appears that it was then a general 
cuflora in Italy, as it now is, or lately was, the practice of a certaiii 
in this country, to ling pious h>Tnns to the moft profane and 
popular melodies, few the purpofe of ftimulating the languid piety ol 
the performers, by an alTociation with the vivacity of fenfual enjoy- 
ments. Thus the hymn Jeju Jommo dilettOi is fung to the mufic of 
JLeggiadra damigella; Jefu fammi morirty to that of Vaga bella « 
gentile; Genetrice di Dioy to that of Dolce anima mia; and Cmcifijfh 
' m capo chinoy to that of Una Donna darner Jino^ Qfte fff tjhc piQ$F. 

^ tbe Canxoni a b»ll§, ' 
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de* Medici, and have feen him by his own example 
ftimulating his countrymen to the purfuit of litera- 
ture. The reftorer of the Lyric poetry of Italy, the 
promoter of the dramatic, the founder of the 
fatiric, ruftic, and other modes of compofiiion, he 
is not merely entitled to the rank of a poet, but 
may juftly be placed among the diflinguiihed few, 
who, by native flrength, have made ' their way 
through paths before untrodden. Talent may fol- 
low and improve; emulation and induftry may' 
polifli and refine; but genius alone can break thofe 
barriers that reftrain the throng of mankind in the 
common track of life. 

The poetical merits of Lorenzo de’ Medici were 
perceived and acknowledged by his contemporaries. 
Were we to colle<5l the various teftimonies of refpeft 
and admiration that w^ere produced in honor of 
him in different parts of Italy, they would form a 
very unreafonable addition to the prefent volume. 
We muft not however omit to notice the opinion 
of Pico of Mirandula, who, in a letter addreffed to 
Lorenzo, has entered into a full difcufhon of the 
charadler of his writings, comparing them with 
thofe of his predecefTors Dante and Petrarca, and 
contending that they unite the vigor of thought 
apparent in the former, with the harmony and 
poliih of the latter (< 2 ). Succeeding critics have 
however appealed againft a decifion, which feems 
to attribute to Lorenzo de* Medici a fuperiority 
over the great mafters of the Tufcan poetry; and 

{a) This letter, which has occalioned fo much animadveriion, ir 
l^ycn in the Appen(U<> 
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have confidered the opinion of Pico, either as an 
inftance of courtly adulation, or as a proof of the 
yet imperfe£l taft'e of the age (<z). Without con- 
tending for the opinion of Pico in its full extent, 
we may be allowed to remark, that the temper 
and charafler both of him and of Lorenzo, are 
equally adverfe to the idea, that the one could offer, 
or the' other be gratified, with unmerited appro- 
bation and fpurious praife; and that Pico was not 
deficient in the qualifications of a critic, may appear 
even from the very letter which has been cited as 
am impeachment of his tafte. For although he there* , 
treats the writings of Dante and Petrarca with great 
feverity, and afferts not only the equality, but, in 

(a) “ A quefto s'aggiunge che Giovanni Pico Conte della Mirandola, 

• uorao di fingolarifliino ingegno e dottrina, in una letteia latina, 1« 

•* quale cgli fcriffe al Mag. Lorenzo de’ Medici vecchio — non fol» 

• lo pareggia, ma lo prepone indubitatamente cosi a Dante come al 
^ Petrarca, perch^ al Petrarca (die’ cgli) mancano le cofe, cioe i 
^ concetti, e a Dante le parole, doe IVloquenza; , dove in Lorenz® 

non fi defidererao ni Tune nA I’altre, Le quali cofe egli mai 

• afFermatc cosi precifamente non arebbe, fe i giudicj di quel fecol 
•» foffero llati fani, e gli orecchi non corrotti.” Varchi Ercolanog, 

97. Ed. Com, 1744. The fame author, hoTvever, after acquitting: 

Pico of the charge of adulation, fubjoins, “ Nd farebbe mancata. 

’•‘ materia al Pico di potcre verament'e commendare Lorenzo, fenza 
•• biafimare non veraraente il Petrarca, c Dante; perch^ nel vero cgli, ^ f 
con M. Agnolo Poliziano, e Girolamo Benevieni furono i primi ' 

• quali comminciaffero ncl comporre a ritirarli e difcoflarfi dal volgo, 

i 

• e, fe non imitare, a volere, o parere di volere imitare il Petrarca, e 
^ Dante, lafeiando in parte quella raaniera del tutto vile, c plebea, 

^ la quale aflai chiaramentc fi reconofee ancora eziandio nel Morgante 

^ Maggiore di Luigi Pul^i^ ^ nel Ciriffb Calvamo di Luca fv® 1 
*• Pratello.” 

> 

f » • ■ * * 
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jSi certain point of view, the fuperiority of thofe ojp 
Lorenzo, yet he clearly proves that he had atten-- 
tively fludied thefe produftions, and by many 
acute and jjift ohfervations demonftrates, that he 
was well qualified to appreciate their various merits 
and defefls. Nor does Pico, in avowing this opinion, 
fland alone amongfl his countrymen. Even in the 
moft enlightened period of the enfuing century, 
the pretenfions of Lorenzo de* Medici to rank with 
the great fathers of the Italian tongue, are fiipported 
by an author whofe teftimony cannot be fufpeiled 
of partiality, and whofe authority will be acknow- 
ledged as generally as his- writings are known 
The moft celebrated literary hifiorians of Italy, in 
adverting to the age of Lorenzo, have acknowledged 
the vigor of Jiis genius, and the fuccefs.of his 
labors ; Crefcimbeni, in tracing the viciflitudes of 
the Tufcan poetry, informs us, that it had fifen to 
fuch perfection under the talents of Petrarca, that 
not being fufc^ptlble of further improvement, it 
began, in the common courfe of earthly things, 
to decline; and in a fliort time was fo debafed 
and adulterated, as nearly to revert to its prilline 
barbarity. But at this critical jundure,” fays 

(a) Nonfo adunque comefia bene inluogo d’arricchir quefta lingua, 
e dark fpirito, grandezza, e lume, farla povera, efile, uniile ed 
€fcura, e cercare di mettcrla in tante angullie chc ognuno fiasforzato 
ad imitare folamente il Petrarca e’l Boccaccio, e che nella lingua 
non fi debba ancor credere al Poliziano, a Lorenzo de' Medici, a 
Francefco Diaceto e ad alcuni altri, che pur fono Tofeani, e forfo 
<Unon minoi dottrina e giudi^io, che fi folTe il Petrarca e’l Boccaccio# 

CaJUgUont II Cortegiano, lib. i. 

, ' the 
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the fame well informed author (a), “ a perfdn arofe 
who preferved it from ruin, and who fnatched 
it from the dangerous precipice that feemed to 

^ await it This was Lorenzo de’ Medici, from 

whofe abilities it received that fupport of which 
it then flood fo greatly in need; who amidft 
“ the thickefl gloom of that barbarifip which had 
“ fpread itfclf throughout Italy, exhibited whilft 
yet a youth, a fimplicity of flyle, a purity of 
language', a happinefs of verfification, a propriety 
of poetical ornament, and a fulnefs of fentiment, 

^ that recalled once more the graces and the ^ 
^ fweetnefs of Petrarca.^’ If, ^after * paying due . 
attention to thefe authorities, we confider, that the 
two great authors with whofe excellencies Lorenzo 
is fuppofed to contend, employed their talents 
chiefly in one fpecies of compofition, whilft his 
were exercifed in various departments ; that during . 
a long life, devoted to letters, they had leifure to ^ 
correct, to polifli, and to improve their works, fo 
as to bear the infpeflion of critical minutenefs, 
whilft thofe of Lorenzo muft in general have been 
written with almoft extemporaneous hafte, and, in 
Jfome inftances, fcarcely perhaps obtained the ad- 
vantages of a fecond revifal; we muft be compelled 
to acknowledge, that the inferiority of his reputation 
as a poet has not arifen from a deficiency of genius, 

' but muft be attributed to the avocations of his 
public life, the multiplicity of his domeftic concerns, 
the interference of other ftudies and amufemenfs^ 

4 * ^ 

* I 

(a) Della volgor i’£^/Or V* N# p* 

VOL. I. V . 
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and his untimely death {a). When therefore we 
eftimate the number, the variet)'’, and the excel- 
lence of his poetical works, it muft be admitted, 
that if thofe talents, which, under fo many obflacles 
and difadvantages, are dill fo confpicuous, had been 
direiiied to one objed, and allowed to exert them- 
felves to their full extent, it is in the higheft degree 
probable, that, in point of poetic excellence, Italy 
had not boaffed a more illuftrious name than that 
of Lorenzo de’ Medici. 

In di(iniOing this fubjed, it may yet be allowed 
to point out one tribute of refped to the poetical 
charader of Lorenzo, which may ferve at the fame 
time to illuftrate a pallage in an author, who, 
though a modern, deferves the appellation of 
clafhcal. This will be found at the clofe of the 
^^y/va of Politiano, entitled ISJutticia^ which' will 
fcarcely be intelligible to the reader, without fome 
previous acquaintance with the writings of Lorenzo, 
as the author has there, in a fmall compafs, par- 
ticularly celebrated rhofl of the produdions of 
his patron’s pen. 

Nec tamen Aligerum fraudarim hoc munere Dantem, 
Per Styga, per ftellas, mediique per ardua montis 
Pulchra Bea'I RICIS fub vir^inis ora volantem. 

Quique cupidineum repetil Petrakcha .triumphum. 
Et qui bis quinis centum argumenta diebus 
Pingit, 8c obfeuri qui femina monftrat amoris : 

(a) Sc la fua vita foffe piu lungamente durata, e fe quella chVgli 
mend, fofl'e ftata piii fcioltJ dalle cure famigliari, e politiche, fto pec 
dire, chc avrebbe ancor quel fecolo avuto il fuo Petrarca. 

^lurau P$rfatta Itod* v* i, p. 
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Unc!e tibi Immenfae veniunt prasconia laudis, 

‘ Ingeniis, opibufque potcns, Florentia mater. , • ^ 

/ * ' 

Tu verb aeternum per avi veftigia Cosmi, 

P^erque patris ( quis ciiim pietate infigtiior illo ?) 

Ad famam eludans, cujus fecurus ad umbiam 
Fulmiiia bellorum ridens procul afpiclt Arnus, 

^Ixoniae caput, O Laurens, quern plena fenatu 
Curia, quemque gravi populus ftupet ore loquentem, 

Si fas eft, tua nunc humili paterc otia cantu, '' 

SecelTufque facros avidas me ferre fub auras. 

Namque importunas mulcentem pedine curas, 

Umbrofx rccolo te quondam vallis in antrum | 

Monticolain traxiffe dearn ; vidi ipfe corollas 
Nexantem, numerofque tuos prona aure bibentem: 

Viderunt focii pariter, feu grata Dianse 
Nympha fuit, qiiamquam nullx fonuere pharetrx: 

Seu foror Aonidum, 8c noftrx tunc hofpita fylvx. ' 

111a tibi, lauruque tua, femperque recenti 

Flore comam cingens, pulchrum infpiravit amorem,^ . 

3\Iox 8c Apellineis audentem opponore nervis 
Pana leves calamos nemoris fub rupe Pherxi, 

Carmine dum eelebras (^z), eadem tibi virgo vocanti 
Aftitit, 8c fandos nec opina aftlavit honores. 

Ergo 8c nodicanum per te Galatea Corinthum (^) 

■ Jam non dura videt: nam quis flagrantia nefeit 
Vota, Cupidineoque ardentes igne querelas? I . 

Seu tibi Phoebeis audax concurrerc flammis (c) - 
Claro ftella die, feu lutea flore fequaci ^ ‘ 

Iiifelix Clytie (d)^ feu mentem femper oberrans i 

Forma fubit dominx (g), feu pulcbrx gaudia mortis (/), 

Atque pium tado jurantem pedore araorem (g), 

Atque oculos canis (A), atque manus (i), niveifque 
capillos ' 

Y t ■ ' ’ 

V 
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Infufos humeris (k), Sc verba (/), Sc lene fonantis 
Murmur aqu^ (ni), violaeque comas (n), blandumqup 
foporem, , 

Lictique quam dulcis fufpiria fundat amaror (o) ; 
Quantum addat formae pietas (/;), quam faepc decentet 
Palleat, utque tuum foveat cor pe^lore Nyraphe (^). 
Non vacat argutofque fales, Satyraquc Bibaces 
Defcriptos memorare fenes (r); non carmlna I'eftis 
Excipienda choris, querulafve animantia chordas (y’)^ 
Idem etiam tacitae refcrenS paftoria vitae 
Otia (/), 8c urbanos thyrfo extinnilante labores; 

Mox fugis in coelum, non ecu per lubrica' nifus, 
Extremamque boni gviudes contingere metam (w), 
Qjuodque alii ftudiumque vocant, durumque laborem, 
Hie tibi ludus erit: feflus civilibus aftis, 

Hue is cmeritas acuens ad carmina vires, 

Felix ingenio, felix cui pe£lore tantas 
Inftaurarc vices, cui fas tarn magna capaci 
Alternare animo, 8c varias ita nedere c\iras« 




\ 


Nor Alighieri, fhall thy praife be loft. 

Who from the confines of the Stygian coaft. 

As Beatrice led thy willing fteps along. 

To realms of light, and ftarry manfions fprung 5 
Nor Petrarch thou, whofc foul-dilFolving ftrains 
Kehearfe, O love! thy triumphs and thy pains} 
Nor HE, whofe hundred tales the means impart, 
To wind the fecret fnarc around the heart, • 

Be thefe thy boaft, O Florence! thefe thy pride, 
Thy fons ! whofe genius fpreads thy glory wide. 
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And thou Lorenzo, rufhing forth to fame. 

Support of Cosmo’s and of Piero’s name! 

Safe in whofe fhadow Arno hears from far, 

And fmiles to hear, the thunder of the war ; 
Endow’d with arts the liftcning throng to move, 

The fenate’s wonder, and the people’s love, 

Chief of the tuneful train! thy praifes hear, 

' — If praife of mine can charm thy cultur’d ear; 

For once, the lonely woods and vales among, 

A mountain-goddefs caught thy foothing fong. 

As fwelled the notes, fhe pierc’d the winding dell, 
And fat befide thee in thy fecret cell; 

I faw her hands the laurel chaplet twine, 

Whilft with attentive ear*flie drank the founds divine# 
Whether the nymph to Dian’s train allied, 

. — But fure no quiver rattled at her fide ; 

Or from the’Aonian mount, a ftranger gueft, 

She chofe awhile in thefe green woods to reft — ; 
Thro’ all thy frame while fofter pafllon breathe, 
Around- thy brows (he bound the laureate wreathe ; 

And ftill — as other themes engaged thy fong. 
She with unrivall’d fweetnefs touch’d thy tongue; 

To tell the conteft on Theftalia’s plains, •' 

When Pan with Pheebus tried alternate ftrains (a). 
Or Galatea, who no more (hall flight 
Coryntlius’ fong, that fooths the ear of night [b)^ 

— But who fhall all thy varying ftrains difclofe. 

As fportive fancy prompts, or paftion glows? 

When to thine aid thou call’ft the folar beams. 

And all their dazzling luftre round thee flames (c), 
Or fing’ft of Clytie, funward ftill inclined {d)‘. 

Or the dear nymph whofe image fills thy mind (e] , 
Of dreams of love, and love’s extremeft joy (/) ; 
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Of vows of truili and cndlcfs conflancy (^); 

Or of ihofe eyes a tho-ufaiid flames that dart [h)\ 

That hand that binds in willing chains thy heart (f); 

The treflcs o’er thqfe ivory fhoulders thrown [k ) ; 

The fecret promife, made to thee alone (/); 

The flream’s foft murmur (t?/), and the violet's glow (w),^ 

And love’s embittered joys and rapturous woe [o)\ 

H ow pity adds to beauty’s brightcli charms (p).; 

And^how tliy bofom beats with foft alarms (^); 

Nor wants thefe fprightly fatire’s vivid beam, 

Whofc luflrc lights tli’inebriate fools to fame (r) ; 

Nor choral fongs whofc animating found 
r,xovok.cs the fmilc, and bids the dance go round (/), 

— Then free from babbling crowds, and city noife, 

Thou fing’ll the pleafures rural life enjoys [t) ; 

Or with no faultering flep, purfueft thy way. 

To touch the confines of celellial day («). 

— Thefe the delights thy happieft moments fhare, 

Thy deareft lenitives of public care : 

Bleft in thy genius ! thy capacious mind 
Nor to one fcience, nor one theme confined. 

By grateful interchange fatigue beguiles. 

In private fludies and in public toils. 

0 

(а) Capitolo del Canto di Pan, a dramatic palloraL 

« 

(б) The addrefs of tlie Shepherd Corynthus to Galatea, • com*, 
mencing. 

La luna in mezzo alU minori JielU** 

(O Sonetto 66. 

** O chiara JleUa che co’ raggi tuoi,** 

' '{d) Sonetto 67. 

Quando il fol giu daW oriente jeende* ** 

t , 

^ • 
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jfc) Sonetto io 3 . . 

*.** Laffo, or la hella donna mia che faCfiV 

if) Sonetto 86, 

** 0 V tT ament e felice € beatf^ 

. , Notte. ” 

I 

{g) Sonetto 99. 

** Amoroji JoJpir, € quail ufciU*^ 

(Ji') Sonetto 88. 

•* Ove Madonna volge gU occhi hegli*'^^ 

(i) Sonetto 7 ^* 

•* 0 man mia foanjjima e decorad* 

(A) Sonetto 73 * i 

Sp^o mi torna a menie anzi giammai,^- 

* s ' 

(/) Sonetto 91. _ . . _ ~ 

*• Madonna io.veggo nd vojiri occhi bellL^- 

(m) Sonetto 75 * 

** Chiar' acque i fento del vojiro mormorioi^l 

(n) Sonetto 80. 

Belle frejche e purpuree viole.^^ 

i 

r 

Or perhaps 114. 

** Non di verdi giardin ornati e coUi*^ 

(0) Sonetto 39. 

Jofon ei certq amor di tua inQjrU»^^ 
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(p) Sonetto 56. , 

•* Talor mi prega' dolctmente 

(^) SoJietto 141 . 

“ t)ura memoria^ per chi non ti Jpegnif'* * 

{r) The Beoni^ or fatire againll druntcnnel5. 

■V 

(y*) Canzoni a hallo* \ 

(I) AUercazione, or dialogue between a shepherd and a citizen* • 

( II ) Sfm0 /acre, ifc* 
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